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A CABLE FROM DR. ALBERT SHAW 


(Just before sailing for America the following cable was despatched by the Editor of the 
Review oF Reviews referring to conditions in Europe at the time this magazine is going to press.) 


Lonpon, Ocroser 15. 

I am sending these sentences at a moment when the sunlight of peace seems to be 
breaking through the clouds and storm of war. 

With other American editors, I have been privileged to learn, through observa- 
tion, conditions in the war-swept zones of France. I also had opportunity to learn 
much of official opinion and private sentiment in London, Paris, and elsewhere among 
the Allied peoples. 

After my return I shall give some pages in this REVIEW to an account of things 
we have witnessed and to impressions that have been gained. 

As regards Allied armies, we were amazed at the power of British recuperation, 
and the vigor and skill with which the French have continued to carry on the fighting. 
American troops have fully deserved the praise bestowed on them, and we have good 
reason for the pride and affection we feal in the splendid qualities which they display 
on every occasion. 

What we have seen of the terrible devastation has convinced us that German 
militarism must be renounced completely if there is to be a safe peace. 

The waves of American opinion now reaching these shores bring encouragement 
to what is the prevailing view here and in France—that full guarantees must be given 
against a resumption of hostilities by Germany, and that restitution must be made for 
ravages committed on French and Belgian soil. The heroism of France has earned 
even more than the French people will ever claim as their recompense. 

It is not true that the British people are seeking any selfish benefits from a war 
which has cost them such terrible sacrifice of the lives of their young men. Their 
sons are as dear to them as are our own. Their desire is to live and work harmoniously 
with the American people for the best interests of mankind; and it has no back- 
ground of dangerous imperialism. Nothing has more strongly impressed us than the 
essential reasonableness, at this time, of British leaders of thought and action. 

There has been a wonderful arousing of latent energy, and the British world will 
make rapid strides in all that counts for human welfare in the period following the war. 

This terrible war has continued to number its casualties in tens of thousands. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the Medical Corps of our army and to the Red 
Cross for what they have been doing at field and base hospitals. Even if there should 
be a period of inaction or complete cessation of hostilities, the winter will be a very 
severe one for all armies. The Medical Corps is working heroically, but needs many 
more doctors and nurses. Those who are on the ground are accomplishing wonders, 
and their devotion is beyond praise. 








ALBERT SHAW. 
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ao Any other three months in the 
Prodigious history of the human race appear 
ontns 


trivial and lagging when their 
events are compared with the miraculous 
transformation in the fortunes of the -civ- 
ilized world that came between July 15 and 
October 15, 1918. On the earlier date even 
the stout British warrior Haig was using 
the phrase, “our backs to the wall.” More 
than a million people had left Paris in an- 
ticipation of its capture by the Germans. 
The imperial Teutonic dreams of a “Mittel 
Europa,” hugely enlarged over earlier am- 
bitions by the enslavement of 60,000,000 
Russians, with controlled access to the East, 
seemed an accomplished fact which could 
only be reversed by years of bloody warfare. 
Prussian autocracy was never so arrogant 
nor so sure of its frontiers without and with- 
in. The Allies’ hope was ‘in the years, not 
the months, to come; and in the shiploads 
of youths untried in warfare, citizens of a 
peace-loving nation with only a suddenly im- 
provised military establishment—youths who 
must be transported by the million, with 
their unbelievably vast stores of arms and 
supplies, over three thousand miles of water 
infested with enemy submarines. ‘Thus it 
was in July. In October the civilized world 
rubbed its eyes to see the German hordes de- 
feated not once or twice, but scores of times 
in as many engagements each of which 
would be a great battle by any standards but 
those of this stupendous war. More than 
three million Germans were in full retreat 














A MASTERLY EXHIBITION 
From the Evening Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 
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from Belgium and northern France, - with 
their best hope merely escape from complete 
disaster. Bulgaria, a keystone of the East- 
ern dream-structure, had fallen. Turkey 
and Austria were tottering. Germany was 
suing for peace, humbly accepting in toto the 
American President’s ideas of terms, and 
agreeing to evacuate all lands her armies had 
overrun. Prussia was, in frantic haste, push- 
ing through those constitutional reforms 
which, she hoped, would persuade America 
to a willingness to deal with her. The Teu- 
tons were beaten. 


In the past month, especially, 
these great events have marched 
with such accelerated and _ be- 
wildering speed, with the world taken by 
surprise again and again, that it is worth 
while to review with some detail the suc- 
cessive political developments of the thirty 
days which have moved side by side with 
Foch’s progress. In the October issue of 
this Review was recorded the Austrian peace 
proposal from Baron Burian, President Wil- 
son’s briefly worded rejection, and the’ va- 
rious signs in the Teutonic countries of their 
peoples’ growing hunger for an end to the 
war. On September 25, Count Von Hert- 
ling, the German Chancellor, made an ad- 
dress to the Reichstag which in its weakness 
and rambling iteration of the stale claims 
and defensive arguments of the Teutonic 
powers clearly foreshadowed: the speaker’s 
fall from power. Von Hertling is seventy- 
six years old, and in attempting to please all 
factions in Germany, had succeeded in pleas- 
ing none. The feebleness of his position was 
particularly notable in his querulous com- 
plaint, in the course of the Reichstag address, 
that although the Chancellor had accepted 
President Wilson’s four principles which 
must be observed in any peace, no attention 
had been paid to the acceptance. 


() 
Hertling's 
a 


The storm of criticism that this 
weak effort evoked in Germany 
was quickly followed by news, 
reaching America on October 3, that Prince 
Maximilian had succeeded Von Hertling as 
Chancellor of the German Empire, a move 
that fell in with the evident purpose of the 
Government to continue peace proposals. 
Maximilian is heir apparent of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. He has been known as a 
man of moderate views as compared with 
the typical Junker, and as an opponent of 
Germany’s policy of extending the Empire 


Prince Max 
Becomes 
Chancellor 
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by conquests of the sword. On the other 
hand, his public utterances had at times been 
anything but sympathetic toward America 
and her professions of aims in the war. In 
the new cabinet formed for Maximilian ap- 
peared Philip Scheidemann, leader of the 
Social Democrats, and Bréder, also a So- 
cialist. These details of the new ministry 
become important when they are considered 
‘as one detail .of Germany’s preparation to 
persuade President Wilson and the Allies 
that negotiations could be carried on with 
the new German Government as one really 
representing its people. 


In the meantime, accepting Von 
Hertling’s resignation on Sep- 
tember 30, the Kaiser had spoken 
as follows: “I desire that the German people 
shall codperate more effectively than hitherto 
in deciding the fate of the Fatherland. It is 
therefore my will that the men who have 
been borne up in the people’s trust shall to 
a wide extent codperate in the rights and 
duties of Government.” The next stroke 
in making the picture for President Wilson’s 
eyes of a_ politically reformed Germany 
came in the adoption by the Prussian Her- 
renhaus of the year-long debated franchise 
measure. On October 2 the world: was in- 
formed that the Herrenhaus had provided 
for equal direct suffrage in Prussia, which, 
by doing away with plural and privileged 
voting, would deprive the Junkers among 
the nobles and wealthy classes of their op- 
portunity to control legislation. At the same 
time there was much talk given to the world 
of sweeping changes in the direction of mak- 
ing both the Prussian and imperial German 
ministries responsible to their parliaments. 
On October 13 came the news that the Fed- 
eral Council—of which the Kaiser is, of 
course, the most powerful member—had ac- 
cepted the measure enabling a member of 
the Reichstag to keep his seat after becom- 
ing an imperial or state official, A further 
concession to a parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment was the provision that cabinet min- 
isters need not be members of the Federal 
Council, but can at all times be heard by 
that body or the Reichstag. 


Frantic 
Political 
Reform 


Later in October, the princes of 
the German Empire, assembled 
by the Kaiser in the Federal 
Council, voted that the constitution be re- 
vised in such a way as to deprive the Kaiser 
of the power to declare war without the 


The Power 


to 
Disturb Peace 
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THE NEW GERMAN CHANCELLOR, PRINCE 
MAXIMILIAN, WITH HIS FAMILY 


consent of the Reichstag. As cabled to 
America on October 17 by the Associated 
Press, this proposed amendment to Ger- 
many’s constitution reads: “The consent of 
the Federal Council and the Reichstag is re- 
quired for a declaration of war in the Em- 
pire’s name except in the case where imperial 
territory has already been invaded or its 
coasts attacked.” At the same time, the 
Federal Council voted for a constitutional 
amendment covering the  treaty-making 
power: “The treaties of peace and treaties 
with foreign states which deal with affairs 
coming under the competence of the imperial 
law-giving bodies require the consent of the 
Federal Council and of the Reichstag.” 


These successive rapid efforts of 
Germany to give an appearance 
of democratization to her Gov- 
ernment are rehearsed here in advance, in 
order that the reader may be reminded of 
the conditions—aside from the facts of our 
great military successes—before President 
Wilson and the Allies at the time when 
Chancellor Maximilian’s peace notes were 
to be considered. ‘The sequence and haste 
of the successive steps reflect almost ludi- 
crously the anxiety of Germany to make such 
a show of constitutional reform as might per- 
suade President Wilson that the correspond-_ 


Very 
Sudden 
Reformation 
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ence concerning peace was with a Govern- 
ment truly representative of the German peo- 
ple, and entirely different from the Govern- 
ment with which he had frankly confessed 
himself unable to deal. 
t 

Whatever be the good faith and 
effectiveness of these constitu- 
tional changes, it is clear that 
Germany relied on them to back up the note 
which on October 5 was forwarded by Prince 
Maximilian to President Wilson through the 
Swiss Government: 


Germany 
Sues for 
Peace 


The German Government requests the Presi- 
dent of the United States to take in hand the res- 
toration of peace, acquaint all the belligerent 
states of this request and invite them to send 
plenipotentiaries for the purpose of opening ne- 
gotiations. 

It accepts the program set forth by the President 
of the United States in his message to Congress 
on January 8 and in his later pronouncements, 
especially his speech on September 28, as a basis 
for peace negotiations. 

With a view to avoiding further bloodshed, the 
German Government requests the immediate con- 
clusion of an armistice on land and water and 
in the air. 


On the face of it, this succinct message 
was a complet2 acceptance of President Wil- 
son’s views as to the bases on which peace 
could be made. It will be remembered that 
the message to Congress on January 8, re- 
ferred to in Germany’s note, was that one 
in which the fourteen essentials of peace were 
laid down by the President. These fourteen 
paragraphs covered the evacuation of all Rus- 
sian territory, the evacuation and restoration 
of Belgium, the creation of an independent 
Polish state, the freeing and restoration of 
invaded portions of France, and a demand 
that “the wrong done to France by Prussia 
in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, 
which has unsettled the peace of the world 
for nearly fifty years, should be righted?” 
The second utterance of the President, espe- 
cially emphasized by Prince Maximilian, was 
the speech at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York City, on the evening of September 
27, when the President opened the campaign 
for the Fourth Liberty Loan. On this oc- 
casion the President made a new statement 
of the aims of the Allies in this war, declar- 
ing that “militarism must go, root and 
branch,” and came out more fully and boldly 
than in any previous utterance of his in favor 
of a League of Nations to secure that im- 
partial justice which must be the founda- 
tion of world peace. 
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But although Germany thus on 
the surface seemed to grant unre- 
servedly everything that Presi- 
dent Wilson had asked, it is obvious that 
in the interpretation and application of nearly 
all the principles and essential ‘points for 
which the President stood there was every 
opportunity for a later claim on Germany’s 
part that her understanding was different 
from his. On the other hand, with Foch 
battering back her armies from the Vosges 
to the Flanders coast; with a serious doubt 
as to whether these armies could be extri- 
cated without disaster to one or more of 
them; with the Balkan front broken by Bul- 
garia’s surrender, and with both the German 
and Austrian peoples excitedly demanding 
peace—there was no possible qualification of 
Germany’s great gain in asking for “the 
immediate conclusion of an armistice on land 
and water and in the air.” ‘Thus Prince 
Maximilian may have been offering through 
President Wilson what the Allies wanted, 
but he was most obviously and certainly ask- 
ing for Germany what her own interests 
absolutely needed. 


A Time 
to be 
Wary 


In his address to the Reichstag 
on October 5, in which the new 
German Chancellor, while ex- 
plaining and virtually apologizing for his 
offer of peace to President Wilson, attempted 
to bolster up the spirits and courage of his 
countrymen, there is an eloquent lack of 
the bluster and arrogance of previous official 
utterances. The address was interesting to 
Americans and their Allies as an outward 
and visible sign of a severely chastened Ger- 
many. It is fairly comical that the one 
promise the Chancellor could give as to his 
Government’s constructive purpose in the 
assumed peace negotiations was that “the 
German Government will use its efforts to 
the end that the treaties shall contain pro- 
visions concerning the protection of labor and 
insurance of laborers, which provision shall 
oblige the treaty-making states to institute 
in their respective lands within the prescribed 
time a minimum of similar or at least ofh- 
cial institutions for the security of life and 
health as for the care of laborers’ illness, acci- 
dent or invalidism.” 


The New 
German 
Attitude 


The German note reached the 
White House on October 6. On 
the 8th President Wilson sent 
his answer through the Swiss Chargé d’Af- 
faires in Washington. This answering note 


Two- 
Pointed 
Inquiry 
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consisted chiefly of two very leading ques- 
tions: 


Does the imperial Chancellor mean that the 
imperial German Government accepts the terms 
laid down by the President in his address to the 
Congress of the United States on the 8th of Jan- 
uary, last, and any subsequent addresses, and that 
its object in entering into a discussion would be 
to agree on the practical details of their applica- 
tion? 

The President feels bound to say with regard 
to the suggestion of an armistice that he would 
not feel at liberty to propose a cessation of arms 
to the Governments with which the Government of 
the United States is associated against the Cen- 
tral Powers so long as the armies of those Powers 
are upon their soil. The good faith of any dis- 
cussion would manifestly depend on the consent 
of the Central Powers immediately to withdraw 
their forces everywhere from invaded territory. 

The President also feels that he is justified in 
asking whether the imperial Chancellor was 
speaking merely for the constituted authorities 
of the Empire, who have so far conducted the 
war. He deems the answer to these questions 
vital from every point of view. 


After the lapse of four days, Germany’s 
reply to the President’s queries came in the 
form of a note signed by Dr. Solf, State Sec- 
retary of the Foreign Office. After assuring 
President Wilson that Germany’s object in 
entering into a discussion would be only to 
agree upon practical details of the applica- 
tion of the terms already laid down in 
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A BOGUS NOTE 
_ Witson: ‘That signature is worthless—have the lady 
sign it.” 
From the Times (New York) 
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DR. SOLF, THE NEW GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTER 


(As Secretary for the Colonies, Dr. Solf has been the 
leading advocate of the restitution of Germany’s colonial 
possessions—all of them conquered by the Allies early in 
the war—-as essential to the future of the empire) 


various messages and speeches of the Presi- 
dent’s, and after declaring her readiness to 
comply with the demand for evacuation, the 
note ended as follows: 


The present German Government, which has 
undertaken the responsibility for this step to- 
ward peace, has been formed by conferences and 
in agreement with the great majority of the 
Reichstag. The Chancellor, who was supported 
in all his actions by the will of the majority, 
speaks in the name of the German Government 
and the German people. 


ia If Germany really expected to 
righted eae obtain an immediate cessation of 
fighting precisely when the 

Allies’ forces were driving her armies before 
them by miles a day, she was unfortunate 
indeed in repeating—at just the wrong mo- 
ment for her—the typical crimes against the 
laws of nations and against humanity that 
have put the civilized world in arms to sub- 
due her. For while her anxious and sub- 
missive notes were wending their way to 
Washington came the news, not only of her 
wanton and useless destruction when evacu- 
ating French cities, but of fresh outrages on 
the sea. In the torpedoing of the passenger 
ship Leinster in the Irish Sea, but few of the 
150 women and children on board were 
saved. The seventeen survivors of the 
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freighter Ticonderoga, torpedoed on her way 
to France, reported that the rest of the 250 
men on board were lost, most of them having 
been deliberately and systematically killed by 
shell fire from the U-boat at close range. 
A Japanese passenger steamer sunk by a sub- 
marine off the Irish coast had women and 
children as passengers, and all of these were 
lost, only twenty-nine persons being saved 
out of 200 passengers and a crew of 129. 
Nothing could have hurt more the hasty and 
frightened efforts of Germany to pose as a 
reformed character. 


But irrespective of these grisly 
reminders of Germany’s war- 
making methods, there had de- 
veloped in America, while notes were passing 
between the two countries, a deep distrust 
of the enemy’s motives and interests in ask- 
ing for a cessation of fighting. ‘The one sen- 
timent of those days was a general and 
rapidly growing hope that the President 
would stand very firm indeed and would 
make no move toward letting off the foe’s 
sorely beleaguered armies until the most abso- 
lute guarantees should be given that Ger- 
many could not, even if she would, re-open 
the conflict with advantage coming to her 
from the respite. Men reminded each other 
that without the most absolute guarantees 
to this end it might well happen that “‘evacua- 
tion” would end with Germany on her own 
frontiers, on a line 150 miles shorter than 
the Hindenburg trenches and short enough 
for even her depleted hosts to hold with less 


Distrust of 
a Peace 
Offensive 





THE PRESIDENT’S NOTE ARRIVES IN WILHELMSTRASSE 
From the World (New York) 
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danger to themselves than in scurrying out 
of France in front of Foch’s guns. 


These considerations took such a 
hold on the popular imagination 
that, although there was a very 
general disposition to trust to President Wil- 
son’s wisdom and acumen, the morning of 
October 15, which brought the American 
reply to the Solf note, brought also a real 
and robust exultation from the American 
people over the President’s stern and uncom- 
promising decision. Men clapped each other 
on the shoulder and shook hands, as soon as 
they had glanced at the large type on the 
front page of their newspaper. Even those 
who had become nervous over the note-writ- 
ing and critical of the situation which it 
brought, agreed that our answer was given 
in the right terms and that the “peace offen- 
sive,” if such it was, would now be shorn 
of its power of offense. 


A 
Jubilant 
Nation 


The President, after acknowl- 
edging Germany’s unqualified ac- 
ceptance of his terms, most prop- 
erly reminded her that “evacuation” and 
“armistice” were military matters for the 
Allies’ military men to govern, so far as the 
processes were concerned. ‘This pregnant 
sentence follows: ‘‘No arrangement can be 
accepted by the Government of the United 
States which does not provide absolutely 
satisfactory safeguards and guarantees of the 
present military supremacy of the armies of 
the United States and the Allies in the field.” 
The attention of the German Government is 
then called to the “illegal and inhumane” 
practises its soldiers and sailors are still 
persisting in and refuses any thought of an 
armistice until these cease. Of largest im- 
portance, however, is the President’s re- 
minder of one of the terms of peace which 
the German Government has now accepted: 


President 
Wilson’s 
Decision 


“The destruction of every arbitrary power any- 
where that can separately, secretly and of its 
single choice disturb the peace of the world, or 
if it cannot. be presently destroyed, at least its 
reduction to virtual impotency.” 

The power which has hitherto controlled the 
German nation is of the sort here described. I¢ 
is within the choice of the German nation to 
alter it. 

The President feels bound to say that the whole 
process of peace will, in his judgment, depend 
upon the definiteness and the satisfactory char- 
acter of the guarantees which can be given in 
this fundamental matter. It is indispensable that 
the Governments associated against Germany 
should know beyond a peradventure with whom 
they are dealing. “ 
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On October 22 
Americans read 
Germany’s reply 
to the President’s demand 
for guarantees, which we, 
remembering her ideas of po- 
litical morality, remembering 
the “scrap of paper,” Brest- 
Litovsk, and Bucharest, must 
have in unmistakable terms. 
The reply accepted, though 
somewhat ambiguously and, 
evasively, the provisions for 
maintaining the military sta- 
tus quo, denied that Germany 
was committing outrages 
against humanity and inter- 
national law, and stated that 
orders had been issued that 
U-boats should spare passen- 


Germany 
Claims Reform 














ger vessels. Then to the 
crux: the hurried constitu- 
tional reforms of the previous 
three weeks were rehearsed, 
and the claim set up of a present representa- 
tive German Government dependent on a 
majority of the Reichstag. “The first act 
of the new Government has been to lay be- 
fore the Reichstag a bill to alter the constitu- 
tion of the Empire so that the consent of the 
representatives of the people is required for 
decisions on war and. peace.” Thus, as has 
been recorded in the preceding pages of this 
issue, Germany has gone through the mo- 
tions of creating a government which could 
actually speak and negotiate for the German 
people. But is it the real thing? Will the 
Allies be satisfied that it is not merely going 
through the motions? On this chiefly hangs 
the question of another winter of war. 


To his note to Germany of Oc- 
tober 14 President Wilson 
added a postscript to the effect 
that a separate reply would later be dis- 
patched to Austria, In the days that fol- 
lowed, the events that crowded upon each 
other within the boundaries of the Haps- 
burg Empire showed clearly that the anxiety 
of the Teutonic allies to conclude an early 
peace, even on our terms, was due to dan- 
ger on their home fronts, to interior troubles, 
quite as much as to Foch’s great victories in 
the field, though it is obviously true that the 
unrest within their borders was itself largely 
caused by the Allied military victories. No 
longer could Germany, in General Maurice’s 
metaphor, dandle a carrot in front of the 
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(The Czechoslovak colors are red and white) 


donkey’s nose by pointing to brilliant achieve- 
ments of her armies in the field, calling on 
the people at home for renewed sacrifices to 
support their soldiers. The military men 
of the Allied armies have agreed that Ger- 
many’s great retreat to the line of the Meuse 
was being conducted with great skill. But 
after all it was a retreat everywhere, and a 
hurried and general one. Mere technical 
military’ skill in minimizing disaster was no 
attractive carrot to lure on the sorely tried 
donkey. The Belgian ports of Ostend and 
Zeebrugge were lost, and the Germans were 
being driven helter-skelter out of the impor- 
tant industrial regions of northern France. 


But whatever the chief exciting 
cause of the new ferment in the 
Austrian Empire, its intensity 
and extent became by October 18 plainly ap- 
parent to the outside world. The Emperor 
Charles issued a manifesto announcing a pro- 
gram for a Federated Empire, which would 
provide for local autonomy for each sepa- 
rate nationality. Concomitant events indi- 
cated that this program came too late. On 
this same day arrived the news that the 
Czechoslovaks had sufficiently organized 
their movement in Bohemia to take control 
of affairs, to issue their own money and to 
occupy Prague. On that day, too, the Czecho- 
slovak National Council, which has been rec- 
ognized by the United States and the En- 
tente Allies as a belligerent de facto govern- 
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COUNT KAROLYI, LEADER OF THE PEACE FACTION IN 
THE HUNGARIAN PARLIAMENT 


ment, issued a declaration from Paris re- 
nouncing allegiance to the Hapsburg dynasty 
and publishing their principles for the foun- 
dation of a republic. This declaration of 
independence calls for a separate state of Bo- 
hemia. The declaration stipulates that free- 
dom is the first prerequisite for federaliza- 
tion: “We believe that the free nations of 
central and eastern Europe may easily fed- 
erate should they find it necessary.” Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan’s article in this issue on 
the Czechoslovak nationality comes oppor- 
tunely to explain the rights and aspirations of 
that long-suffering people. ‘The situation in 
Hungary was scarcely less ominous for the 
Hapsburg dynasty. Count Karolyi made a 
speech in the Hungarian Diet, demanding 
peace, claiming absolute autonomy for the 
Hungarians, condemning the submarine war- 
fare, and finding the greatest mistake in the 
Central Powers in underestimating America. 
On October 20 nearly a week 
after the second and decisive note 
to. Germany, President Wilson 
despatched his separate answer to Austria’s 
request for peace. In it he pointed out that 
as far as the Austrian Empire was concerned 
the situation had changed since his declara- 


We Reject 
Austria’s Plea 
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tion was made, on January 8 last, of the four- 
teen essentials of peace. ‘The United States, 
as well as Great Britain, had recognized 
the Czechoslovak nation as a belligerent in 
the war with a governmental organization 
of its own conducting political and military 
affairs. Therefore no granting of “auton- 
omy.’ to Bohemia would suffice, and it was 
for this belligerent itself to define its aspira- 
tions and the program for realizing them. 
The President added that the United States 
had “also recognized in the fullest manner 
the justice of the nationalistic aspirations of 
the Jugo-Slavs for freedom.” Because of 
these facts President Wilson informed Aus- 
tria that he “cannot entertain the present 
suggestions of that government.” 


Not the least blow to the Teu- 


Bulgaria’s tonic Powers in the succession 
Surrender é re , 
of disasters leading to their 

humbling was the complete surrender of 


Bulgaria, for which the terms were settled 
on September 30. General d’Esperey, the 
Allied commander-in-chief in Macedonia, 
was, by the last week in September, advanc- 
ing so rapidly on a 225-mile front from Lake 
Ochrida to a point far within the Bulgarian 
border, that the Bulgarian army was in a 
desperate situation, Several days earlier 
martial law had been proclaimed in Sofia, 
the population was clamoring for peace, and 
the Bulgarian Cabinet was in continuous ses- 
sion. On September 27 the enemy asked 
for an armistice, and the negotiations which 
followed resulted in placing Bulgaria com- 
pletely under Allied control. The main 
terms of the peace arrangement were that 
the Bulgarian army should be immediately 
demobilized, its arms and munition stores 
placed in Allied control, all Greek and 
Serbian territory evacuated, and all means 
of transportation, including ships on the 
Danube, to be placed at the disposal of the 
Allies for operations against Germany and 
Austria. Obviously the most important re- 
sult of the surrender, aside from the tremen- 
dous moral effect on Germany, Austria, and 
Turkey, was that it blocked the direct Ger- 
man route to Constantinople and makes the 
lower Danube unavailable to enemy traffic. 


By the middle of October the 


Freighting - 
2,000,000 number of American troops 
_ shipped overseas was approxi- 


mately two million. The War Department 
was making plans for sending two million 
more first-class fighting men, and has asked 
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tor $8,000,000,000 to raise, equip, and trans- 
port this army of victory to France. It was 
given out by the British authorities that of 
the 1,800,000 American soldiers transported 
to Europe before October nearly 1,000,000 
were carried on British ships, 786,000 on 
American vessels, and the balance on French 
and Italian craft. The tremendous amount 
of convoying necessary in this unprecedented 
work of troop transportation was chiefly done 
by the British Navy, which accounted for 
70 per cent of the services, the American 
fleet for 27 per cent, and the French fleet 
for 3 per cent. In September alone 311,219 
American soldiers, 4000 American marines, 
and 5000 Canadian troops were carried 
across the Atlantic. This was the largest 
single.month’s movement except July, which 
exceeded it by a few thousand. 


Pee ee The preparations for arming 
duction of and supplying the great army in 
Munitions ES 


France have been as impressive 
as the troop movements. In October the 
War Department asked for $1,100,000,000 
additional to cover the new increases in ord- 
nance plans, which made altogether nearly 


$4,000,000,000 to be expended in a year for’’ 


ordnance alone. With this addition the to- 
tal expenditure planned for the year, for 
army and fortifications, amounts up to $25,- 
000,000,000. These estimates were made on 
the basis of maintaining an American army 
of 5,000,000 men. By mid-autumn the 
actual production of small arms in_ the 
United States had risen well up to a quan- 
tity basis. Even the August production 
showed no less than 25,400 machine guns, 
264,000 rifles, and 338,000,000 rounds of 
ammunition for small arms. That single 
month also brought a production of 1,945,000 
rounds of artillery ammunition for use in 
France, besides 161 large guns complete with 
- carriages. "To show the immensity of the 
transportation problems involved in main- 
taining a fighting force of 2,300,000 men, 
which was the total strength of the United 
States Army in September, Representative 
Lunn, speaking in the House, said that it 
had been necessary to purchase 278,700 
horses and 132,000 mules and, to feed them, 
1,064,000 tons of hay and 393,000 tons of 
oats. One hundred and six thousand motor 
trucks, 10,700 passenger cars, 54,400 motor- 
cycles, 11,500 bicycles, 15,000 cargo and 
tank trailers, were other items in the trans- 
portation service. By September 7647 Lib- 
erty motors had been built. 
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THE CIVILIAN HEADS OF THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
NAVIES 
(Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the British Admiralty 
fon the right], last month paid a visit to the United 
States for conferences with Secretary Daniels and other 
American naval officials) 


In the midst of the exchange ot 
notes dealing with Germany’s re- 
quest for a cessation of hostilities, 
there came warning of a final intensified 
submarine campaign from Sir Eric Geddes, 
First Lord of the British Admiralty, who 
arrived in America in the first week in Oc- 
tober. Later it was reported from Europe 
that instead of going on to a last desperate 


The 
Submarine 
Warfare 


‘effort of the U-boats, Germany was calling 


them in, pending the outcome of her at- 
tempted negotiations for peace. Sir. Eric 
gave chief credit to the convoy system for 
balking Germany’s ruthless submarine war- 
fare. He said that since the beginning of 
the war the British Navy has escorted over- 
seas some 16,000,000 men belonging to the 
armies of the British Empire, with a loss of 
only one man out of each hundred thousand, 
from all causes—marine disasters and enemy 
actions. In London our Vice-Admiral Sims 
explained the general mechods of the enemy 
submarines, and said that the average num- 
ber of these operating at any one time 
against merchant ships and transports cross- 
ing the Atlantic was from eight to thirteen, 
that being all the enemy could keep at work. 
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FIFTH AVENUE—“THE AVENUE OF THE ALLIES” 


(During the entire Liberty Loan campaign in New 
York this famous street was decorated as never before. 
Each of the Allied nations, from Great Britain and 
France to Siam and Liberia, had a block set apart in 
its special honor) 


He gave the number of anti-submarine craft 
working around the British Islands alone as 
three thousand, of which 160 were American. 
In the open sea there were about 5000 anti- 
submarine craft engaged in cutting out mines 
and escorting troop ships and merchantmen. 


To show the falling off in the 


The Falling Off ‘ 
ein depredations of the U-boat, the 
Sinkings ~~ British Admiralty announced 


that in June, July, and August—the last 
three months for which figures are available 
—the total sinkings by U-boats amounted to 
932,000 tons, which compares with 2,236,000 
tons lost in the second qu B, 
falling off of 58 per cent. Official figures 
made public in Washington show that since 
the war began, German submarines have sunk 
vessels of the Allied and neutral nations to 
the amount of 21,405,000 deadweight tons. 
This is over 7,000,000 tons in excess of the 
vessels launched during that period by coun- 
tries outside of the Teutonic Alliance. The 
total decrease in the shipping at sea is much 
less, however, because during the period of 
the war no less than 3,795,000 tons of enemy 
ships have been seized and put into commis- 
sion. Therefore in the autumn of 1918 the 
Allies and neutral nations had only 3,362,000 
tons less than in August, 1914. 
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During the past few weeks 
American shipyards have estab- 
lished at least two new world rec- 
For the year ending on September 26, 
1918, it was found that the total construc- 
tion had been 1,956,455 gross tons. The 
United States is now unquestionably the 
greatest shipbuilding nation. There is no 
reason to doubt that a year hence the produc- 
tion figures will show a marked increase over 
those for the year just closed. If the present 
rate of output is maintained by our shipyards, 
it will soon exceed, month by month, the 
total sinkings by German submarines, inclu- 
ding both Allied and neutral ships destroyed. 
The Navy Department is training 22,000 
officers and 200,000 men to place on trans-_ 
ports and supply ships to be turned over by 
the Shipping Board to the War Department. 
The Shipping Board itself is supervising the 
training of 4000 additional men as civilian 
crews to man ships in other service. During 
the month of September 74 vessels in this 
country and one in Japan were completed 
and turned over to the United States Ship- 
ping Board. ‘This means an addition of 
369, wl tons within a single month. 
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It was not until a few days 
before the opening of the great 
campaign for the Fourth Liberty 
Loan that Secretary McAdoo gave the coun- 
try its first official knowledge of the amount 
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(Mr. Schwab is director of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, and Mr. Hurley is chairman of the Shipping Board) 
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PRESIDENT WILSON PARTICIPATING IN A PARADE IN NEW YORK CITY, ON LIBERTY LOAN DAY, OCTOBER 12 


(From left to right, are: Secretary Tumulty, Rear-Adm. Cary T. Grayson, the President, and Brig-Gen. George R. 
Dyer, commanding the National Guard of the State of New York) 


of the loan, its term, and other details. The 
$6,000,000,000 of bonds, bearing +% per 
cent interest, will mature on October 15, 
1938—unless the Government exercises its 
right to redeem the issue on October 15, 
1933. Exemptions from taxes on specified 
maximum amounts of the bonds are quite 
complicated. On any individual holding of 
$30,000 of this fourth issue, interest is ex- 
empt (until two years after the termination 
of the war) from surtaxes, excess profits, and 
war taxes. An individual who makes an 
original subscription for $30,000 of these 
bonds, and still owns them at the time of 
making his tax report, may also hold an 
aggregate amount of $45,000 of the bonds 
of previous Liberty Loans exempt from such 
taxes. Subscribers for smaller amounts have 
the benefit of proportionate similar exemp- 
tions. The bonds are exempt forever from all 
federal, State and municipal taxation except 
the State and inheritance taxes. 


In spite of the energetic efforts of 
over one million Liberty Loan 
workers, composed of men and 
women in every State; in spite of the most 
earnest exhortations from President Wilson, 
Secretary McAdoo, from practically every 
financial institution in the country, and thou- 


Success After 
a Slow 
Start 


sands of corporations and business men who 
spent money lavishly in advertising space and 
other methods of promoting subscriptions; in 
spite of the fact that one could find a lusty 
brass band and urgent solicitors wherever in 
the United States people might congregate— 
there was until the very last days of the cam- 
paign somewhat slow progress toward the 
gigantic total. New York City’s allotment 
was $1,800,000,000, 30 per cent. of the 
entire issue. Up to four days before October 
20, the last day of the loan drive, the me- 
tropolis had reached only one-half of its 
quota. Many financial institutions and 
bankers offered to lend money to subscribers 
who had not the funds ready, and to carry 
the loans at 4% per cent. interest for one 
year. People were urged to borrow to the 
extent of their ability for the purpose ot 
subscribing. Under the stimulus of magnifi- 
cent victories by the Allied armies in France 
and of Germany’s plain confession of defeat, 
and with a great acceleration of effort on the 
part of the Liberty Loan workers, the last 
two days of the campaign took on new life 
and showed, for those forty-eight hours alone, 
subscriptions of over $2,000,000,000—more 
than one-third of the total. It is vastly to 
the credit of the patriotism of the nation 
that an issue of unprecedented size should 
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have been taken in the face of the coming 
requirements of the $8,000,000,000 revenue 
bill, and that the greatest loan ever floated in 
history should have been absorbed by the na- 
tion on interest terms so much lower than 
those offered in any other country, belliger- 
ent or neutral, and so strikingly less than the 
present returns on investments in standard 
stock-exchange securities. 


Silat After the House of Representa- 
in the tives had, on September 20, 
Senate . 

passed the greatest revenue bill 

in history, designed to raise by taxation ap- 
proximately eight billion dollars, the measure 
went to the Senate Finance Committee. Its 
details have been under consideration there 
ever since; and in spite of Secretary Mc- 
Adoo’s urgent request for more speed, the 
Senators had not on October 21 even reached 
the two biggest and knottiest items—the war 
profits and excess profits sections, It is obvi- 
ous that unless the Senate agrees very closely 
with the House measure, such a gigantic and 
complicated piece of legislation must need 
time and care in its revision. It is reported 
that the Senate Committee has lowered the 
proposed taxes on beverages, on the theory 
that liquor sales would be sufficiently greater 
under the reduced rates to make the change 
produce a larger revenue. The taxes on mo- 
tor cars provided for in the House have been 
cut in two and some changes made in the 
luxury taxes. The most radical proposal 
during the Senate revision was Senator 
Smoot’s endeavor to place a tax of | per cent. 
on all sales of one dollar and more, which 
would, it is estimated, produce a revenue re- 
turn of more than three billion dollars and 
make it easy to qualify some of the most 
irksome items in the House bill. Many level- 
headed business men are heartily in favor of 
this important new proposal. 


The political campaigns of 1918 
have been exceptionally quiet, 
even for an “off year” in na- 
tional politics. The fact that the canvass for 
the Fourth Liberty Loan occupied three 
weeks of the five or six that would otherwise 
have been devoted to partisan campaigning 
was of course the chief reason for the absence 
of political demonstrations of every kind dur- 
ing the first half of October. Another cause 
of the unwonted calm in the political caldron 
was the prevalence of “Spanish” influenza 
in many States. ‘This interfered to a great 
extent with the plans of the party managers 


Quiescent 
Politics 


for the usual public meetings that were to 
have been held during the brief interval be- 
tween the close of the Liberty Loan campaign 
on November 19 and Election Day. An 
American party leader of the old and familiar 
type, retu®ning to his native land !ast month 
after an absence of years, would have hardly 
believed it possible that Representatives in 
Congress were to be chosen at the approach- 
ing election in forty-seven States, United 
States Senators in thirty-four, and Governors 
in thirty. The country as a whole has not 
become greatly excited over this election, al- 
though it may well be that both national and 
State affairs will be profoundly affected by 
the results. 


In speculations about the out- 
come one thinks first of the situ- 
ation in the Senate, where the 
present Democratic majority is eight and a 
net Republican gain of four would cause a 
tie. The States where Republicans have been 
most hopeful of gaining Senate seats are New 
Hampshire, Illinois, and Kansas. The Dem- 
ocrats, on the other hand, have had visions 
of gains at Republican expense in Nebraska, 
and one or two other States. Their lead in 
the Senate may be reduced, but the presump- 
tion has all along been in favor of their re- 
taining a slight plurality. If this were an 
ordinary year, Republican prospects in the 
House of Representatives would seem fairly 
good, since the winning of only half a dozen 
seats from the Democrats would give a Re- 
publican plurality, but the prospects of an 
opposition party in wartime are at least du- 
bious. In one sense the importance of the 
coming election cannot easily be overesti- 
mated. The Congress now chosen will have 
the shaping of many important reconstruction 
measures following the conclusion of peace. 
No American Congress has ever had heavier 
responsibilities than those which will devolve 
upon the Sixty-sixth. 


Complexion 
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wileids Of the thirty States electing 
a. Governors this fall, fourteen are 
now Democratic and sixteen Re- 

publican. In about one-third of these States 
the War Governors now serving have been 
renominated by their respective parties. This 
is the case in New York State, where Gover- 
nor Whitman’s campaign for reélection at- 
tracts more than ordinary interest because of 
the fact that New York women will vote for 
the first time. The registration figures in- 
dicate that the women of ‘the State will be 
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WAR GOVERNORS SEEKING RE-ELECTION THIS MONTH 


quite as fully represented at the polls as had 
been predicted by the experienced campaign 
managers of both parties. The total regis- 
tration of New York City—men and women 
—exceeded one million. Of these registered 
voters, 600,000 were men (as against 696,- 
000 in 1917) and 414,000 were women. 
The advocates of woman suffrage found in. 
the New York registration figures a clear 
demonstration of their claim that women 
would participate in the suffrage if given the 
chance. This demonstration followed swift- 
ly on the stunning blow to nation-wide 
woman suffrage administered by the United 
States Senate in defeating by a vote of fifty- 
three to thirty-one the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
This action was taken in the face of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s personal plea for favorable 
action on the suffrage measure as an aid to 
the Government in winning the war. ‘There 


remains the possibility, of course, that the 
coming elections may bring about a realign- 
ment in the Senate even before the expira- 
tion of the present Congress, but all the indi- 
cations are that the amendment will have 
to go over to the Sixty-sixth Congress. 


Congress has already begun to 
plan measures for giving em- 
ployment and suitable living con- 
ditions to the hundreds of thousands of sol- 
diers and sailors who will return after the 
war with few definite aims for the future. 
The United States Senate Committee on 
Public Lands has unanimously reported in 
favor of a bill appropriating a million dol- 
lars to make surveys of farms for such vet- 
erans of the war as may wish to procure 
homes of their own, and to offer a like op- 
portunity to workers in war industries who 
at the end of the war will be out of employ- 
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ment. This project looks forward to the 
utilization of untilled ‘farm lands in every 
part of the country. ‘This legislation has 
nothing in common with the “forty-acres- 
and-a-mule” bait that was held out to the 
freedmen of the South at the close of our 
Civil War. Its object is merely to provide 
deserving men and women who have faith- 
fully served the Government during the war 
with an opportunity of getting on land which 
they can improve and from which they can 
earn a livelihood. As the Senate Commit- 
tee remarks in its report, “the land will need 
them and they will need the land.” 


War-time conditions in _ this 
Water-Power country have tended to empha- 

size the importance of the devel- 
opment of our water-power resources. In 
those parts of the country where coal, oil, 
and gas for manufacturing purposes are com- 
paratively scarce, attention has been drawn 
to water power as a substitute for these fuels. 
Perhaps the public needs to be reminded 
from time to time that there is now pend- 
ing in Congress a general water-power bill 
prepared under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Secretary of War, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, with the 
approval of the President, which proposes to 
establish a Federal commission, composed 
of the three cabinet officers named, to admin- 
ister a general law providing for the de- 
velopment of all water powers under the con- 
trol of the United States. This bill was 
passed by the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the second session of the present Con- 
gress. It provided that water-power sites 
should be leased .to citizens of the United 
States for periods not exceeding fifty years, 
with the right of the Government to “recap- 
ture” such sites at the end of ;the period 
named upon payment of the actual cost in- 
curred in the development of the property. 
The Senate, meanwhile, jhad passed what is 
commonly known as the Shields Bill, deal- 
ing only with navigable waters and proposing 
that at recapture at the end of the leasehold 
period the Government should pay the 
licensee “just compensation” for the prop- 
erty taken. The two bills have now gone to 
a conference committee, composed of five 
members of the House and five members of 
the Senate. The House has already passed 
an appropriation of $175,000,000 for use 
during the war in enlarging existing water- 
power plants or in building new ones—pure- 
ly an emergency measure. 


sities The exchange of notes between 

Boom in (Germany and President Wilson 

Stocks = had not progressed far before 
the financial community made up its mind 
that even if peace were not in the immediate 
future, it was certainly not very remote, and 
that in any case Germany was surely beaten. 
An important upward movement in the quo- 
tations on securities at once began, reaching 
by October 18 the proportions of a boom 
in stocks, with a turn-over for that day of 
more than one million and a half shares. 
The idea behind the sudden rise in prices 
was clearly evident in the prominence and 
buoyancy of the so-called “peace stocks,” 
notably the standard American railway se- 
curities, the rubber and oil companies, 
fertilizer, and equipment concerns. Some of 
these showed advances of 15 to 25 points in 
a single day. On the other hand, the “war 
stocks” either lagged behind or actually de- 
clined, the great steel companies heavily en- 
gaged in munitions work being typical. That 
this movement should have taken on such 
dimensions at a time when comparatively lit- 
tle money was available for speculation, and 
when that little commanded a very substan- 
tial interest rate, showed the underlying con- 


' fidence of the community that the end of the 


world’s war troubles was somewhere in sight. 


The War Industries Board is 
Pr sos making vigorous attempts to edu- 
‘aper! : ; ° 

cate Americans quickly in the 
importance of saving paper while we are 
carrying on the great war, and hopes to ef- 
fect a reduction in the civilian consumption 
of perhaps 25 per cent. It is interesting to 
see the great variety of ways in which the 
practise of economy by the public in using 
paper will help in waging the war. In the 
first place, it will allow for the Govern- 
ment’s own increased requirements for paper. 
In consequence of war conditions the War 
Department has just asked for one billion 
envelopes in addition to its regular needs. 
The work of the Food and Fuel Adminis- 
tration, the Liberty Loan and War Stamp 
divisions of the Treasury Department and 
of the Red Cross requires great quantities 
of paper. The Ordnance and Quartermas- 
ter’s Departments need paper boxes, contain- 
ers and strong wrapping paper for ship- 
ments overseas of munitions, foodstuffs and 
other supplies. ‘They must have the entire 
output of plaster-board mills for the con- 
struction of camps and hospitals. Wooden 
boxes and tin boxes are so scarce that paper 
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products are generally used in substitution. 
Paper bandages and absorbent packs are 
readily taking the place of cotton for dressing 
wounds. Paper has been found useful, too, 
in making gas masks. 


‘thelial There are only two. sulphur 
Are mines in America, one in Louisi- 
important ana and one in Texas, and the 
scarcity of sulphur has recently led the Gov- 
ernment to take over these two mines. From 
them enough sulphur is allotted to the paper 
industry to keep it going, but the need of the 
chemical. for munitions and poisonous gases 
is such that the paper manufacturers who 
use sulphur (in the form of sulphur dioxide) 
in the manufacture of practically all kinds 
of paper must get along with as little as 
they can. Gas warfare also requires vast 
quantities of chlorine, which is used to bleach 
paper and give it the white finish we are 
used to in books, magazines and newspapers. 
Caustic soda is also needed, both for war 
purposes and paper making, and the War 
Industries Board says there is now a short- 
age of 80,000 pounds. 


hit; titnie If the War Industries Board 
i ee can save its 25 per cent. of paper, 
nearly 2,500,000 tons of coal 
that would have been used in mills will be 
saved for war purposes, and it is certain that 
there will’ be a coal shortage this year of 
millions of tons. The pulp and paper mills 
of this country employ about 90,000 wage- 
earners, nearly all of them men, and this force 
must be cut down to its lowest possible terms 
to meet the present shortage of workers. The 
paper industry requires, too, the transporta- 
tion of nearly 25,000,000 tons of freight each 
year, or about 1,000,000 carloads, simply to 
get its product to publishers and other users. 
After it is printed or manufactured, further 
transportation capacity must be used. Thus 
the scaling down of 25 per cent. in paper 
consumption would probably save 400,000 
carloads of freight. 


As the cold weather comes on, 
encilaai the country is again becoming 

keenly interested in the activi- 
ties of the Fuel Administration. Dr. Gar- 
field began on the first of October a de- 
termined effort to stimulate the production 
of coal at the mines by assigning to each 
mine a weekly quota, with the individual 
miner asked to assume personal responsibility 
for a minimum production in the seven days. 
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Dr. Garfield let it be known that the coal 
production of the past three months will ex- 
ceed earlier expectation in spite of the draw- 
ing off of labor by war activities. The new 
drive to stimulate production will occupy the 
energies of the various district production 
managers, most of whom are experienced coal 
men who have left their own business in- 
terests for the time to help the Government. 
The Fuel Administrator’s call to the miners 
let it be known that the amount of bitumi- 
nous coal produced must average, between 
now and the end of next month, 12,234,000 
tons a week, and of anthracite coal, 2,020,- 
000 tons a week. The reports are that the 
miners have given a good response to Dr. 
Garfield’s call on their patriotism and that 
many of them are voluntarily working over- 


time in order to maintain their weekly 
quotas. 
dita Food Administrator Hoover has 
and the announced that the United States 


is prepared to ship 5,730,000 
more tons of food stuffs to its armies and to 
its Allies than last year, and still have ample 
at home to maintain health and strength. 
This satisfactory situation depends, however, 
on individual care and saving. In the middle 
of October new rules for hotels and other 
public eating places were promulgated by the 
Food Administration, which cut down the 
size of the portions served, restricting each 
person, for instance, to one-half of an ounce 
of butter per meal. The total requirements 
abroad of the Allied armies and civilians, 
the Belgian relief and the neutrals, who are 
dependent upon the United States, will 
amount to 17,550,000 tons of food stuffs for 
the year ending next July 1. The final re- 
port of the year’s crops of the United States, 
issued on October 8, showed the wheat pro- 
duction of 918,920,000 bushels. An en- 
couraging feature of the year’s wheat harvest 
is that the quality of the grain is the best ever 
known. The quantity of yield is, too, the 
greatest with one exception. The corn crop 
of 2,717,000,000 bushels is 441,000,000 
bushels below that of last year. The harvest 
of oats is the largest except last year, and 
not far below that, and it is of excellent 
quality. Encouragement for the food situa- 
tion next year comes in the reports of the 
largest acreage of winter wheat ever sown— 
exceeding last year’s by nearly three million 
acres. ‘There will be a substantial “carry 
over” from this year’s American crop, and 
there are the surpluses of several years stored 
in Australia. 
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The War’ 500M after our entrance into the 
Chest war the raising of the various 
Plan . ° ° 
funds required by relief organi- 

zations began to develop unthought-of com- 
plications and difficulties. Two things at 
once became essential: economy in the use of 
human and material resources and a more 
equitable distribution of the burden. The 
State Councils of Defense took hold of the 
problem and in some of them what was 
known as the war-chest plan was quickly 
worked out. In a given community a com- 
mittee of citizens takes over the collection 
and distribution of war-relief funds on be- 
half of a recognized group of agencies. An 
effort is made to give everyone in the com- 
munity a chance to take part in systematic 
giving—either at one time each year, by a 
general “drive,” or through weekly or 
monthly pledges made by individuals. There 
are obvious gains in this concentration. Re- 
peated appeals no longer have to be made to 
the same people for organizations doing simi- 
lar work. One solicitation serves for all. 
Those who wish their gifts to be used for 
specific causes may still have their desires 
granted, but the general fund is apportioned 
on a basis of quotas agreed upon in advance 
and determined by the relative merits of each 
cause. No one who has seen anything of the 
ordinary management of subscription cam- 
paigns can doubt that a great money saving 
may be effected by unified direction. The 
gifts to war relief in 1917 are believed to 
have been not less than $300,000,000. If 
1 per cent. of that sum could have been saved 
by coéperation in soliciting, there would have 
been an added $3,000,000 for supplying the 


needs of our soldiers and sailors. 


sais This month the war-chest plan 
War Work is to be tried out on a larger 
scale than ever before, and the 

whole nation, not a city or State, is to be 
the scene of its operation. The United War 
Work Campaign will undertake, during the 
week of November 11, to solicit a general 


fund of $170,500,000, to be distributed on a_ 


pro rata basis among seven war-relief organi- 
zations, recognized by the War Department, 
namely, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., 
the National Catholic War Council (Knights 
of Columbus), the Jewish Welfare Board, 
the War Camp Community Service, the 
American Library Association, and the Sal- 
vation Army. The work of these seven 
agencies was described in the October 
Review by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


The proceeds of the campaign will be di- 
vided among the organizations in such pro- 
portion as the budget of each bears to the 
sum total of the combined budgets. It has 
been found in applying the war-chest idea 
to local campaigns that the number of indi- 
vidual givers, as well as the aggregate of the 
gifts, has been vastly increased. There is no 
reason why the same results may not be ex- 
pected in the United War Work Campaign. 


en One of the seven war-work or- 
Soldiersand ganizations on whose behalf the 
Sailors . - 

great financial campaign headed 

by Dr. John R. Mott is to be conducted this 
month is the American Library Association, 
which has been active since the very begin- 
ning of the war in supplying books and other 
reading matter for our soldiers and sailors in 
camps, at home, abroad, and on the sea. 
This useful and beneficent service is de- 
scribed in this number of the REVIEW on 
pages 503-8 by Mr. Theodore W. Koch, of 
the Library of Congress, who has been active- 
ly engaged in the work for many months. 
A few far-seeing and public-spirited libra- 
rians very early caught a vision o€ the kind of 
service that might be; rendered through 
books to our Army and Navy. The earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm of these few men and 
women soon brought substantial support 
fromthe great public throughout the coun- 
try. One of those who gave unstintedly of 
time and energy for developing this war li- 
brary service was Mr. William H. Brett, 
of the Cleveland Public: Library, who was 
killed last August as the result of a° distress- 
ing accident. During the last six months 
of his life Mr. Brett had spent nearly the 
whole of his time in the work of supplying 


books to camp libraries and the service of- 


dispatching books overseas for the benefit of 
our fighting men. A fitting memorial started 
by the citizens of Cleveland will be the W. 
H. ‘Brett Soldiers’ Book Fund. 


sistant By October 1 the epidemic popu- 
eae larly but inaccurately known as 
“Spanish” influenza had become 

a serious menace over large areas of the 
United States. Three weeks later the dis- 
ease was still increasing and had reached the 


Far West, with comparatively few localities: 


free from infection. The severest attacks 
were in the New England States, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Indiana, the situation in and 
around Boston being so extreme that even 
burials of the dead could not be promptly at- 
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THE PROGRESS 
tended to; the population of many communi- 
ties was practically reduced to stricken peo- 
ple and those nursing them. By the middle 
of October there had been reported from the 
army cantonments more than 223,000 cases 
of influenza, with 27,900 pneumonia patients 
and total deaths of 8335—a far greater 
number of casualties than the German armies 
were able to inflict on our forces during the 
war so far. The all-important production of 
coal in the Pennsylvania mines was seriously 
hampered, and there was curtailment.of work 
in the shipyards and munition factories. 
New York State recorded even outside of the 
metropolis, more than 50,000 cases. In New 
York City 4000 new cases were being re- 
ported daily, with penumonia developments 
of more than 400 and deaths of nearly 250 
each day. The virulent infectiousness of the 
disease brought down thousands of physicians 
and nurses, especially among those working 
in hospitals, so that it was literally impossible 
for some sufferers to get medical and nurs- 
ing care. 





Three distinct types of influenza 
have appeared: (1) the very 
severe group of cases, with phe- 
nomenally rapid development and a fatal end 
in from thirty-six to forty-eight hours; (2) 
the moderately severe onset with lung com- 
plications of a mild type, generally followed 
by easy recovery; and (3) a mild beginning 
and quick improvement, followed, however, 


Rules to 
Avoid 
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THE LATE WILLIAM HOWARD BRETT, FOR THIRTY- 
FOUR YEARS HEAD OF THE CLEVELAND 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


(Since the beginning of the war, Mr. Brett had been 
active in promoting the War Camp Library Service 
described on page 503) 


after a few days, by a sudden rise in tempera- 
ture and very serious results. ‘The best au- 
thorities are doubtful as to the isolation of 
the cause of the disease; it has not been 
proved that it is the influenza bacillus. The 
present epidemic differs from the influenza 
ravages of nearly thirty years ago, in that 
the latter was distributed impartially over 
all ages while the present disease is very much 
heavier with people between adolescence and 
forty years of age. Surgeon-General Gorgas 
of the United States Army has issued the fol- 
lowing rules to avoid infection: 

1. Avoid needless crowding; influenza is a 
crowd disease. 

2. Smother your coughs and sneezes; others do 
not want the germs which you would throw away. 

3. Your nose, not your mouth, was made to 
breathe through. Get the habit. 

4. Remember the three Cs—a clean mouth, a 
clean skin, and clean clothes. 

5. Try to keep cool when you walk and warm 
when you ride and sleep. 

6. Open the windows always at home at night; 
at the office when practicable. 

7. Food will win the war if you give it a 
aly help by choosing and chewing your food 
well. 








RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


(From September 18 to October 21, 1918) 


The Last Part of September 


September 18.—British and Greek troops at- 
tack the Bulgarians on both sides of Lake Doiran, 
in Macedonia, eastward of the fifteen-mile ad- 
vance made by Serbian and French troops. 

Japanese cavalry occupy Blagoviestschensk, 
capital of the Siberian province of Amur. 

September 19.—In Palestine, British, Indian, 
Australian, and French troops under General 
Allenby, attack Turkish positions from the River 
Jordan to the Mediterranean Sea. 

September 20.—The British commander in 
Palestine reports that Turkish resistance has col- 
lapsed; the rapid movement of Allied cavalry, 
and the brilliantly conceived plan of campaign, 
closed all avenues of escape. 

Germany replies to the Austro-Hungarian peace 
note, expressing readiness to participate in the 
proposed exchange of ideas. 

September 21.—It is announced at Washington 
that American troops embarked for foreign ports 
total more than 1,750,000. 

The Japanese cabinet, headed by Field Marshal 
Count Terauchi, resigns; it had held office since 
October, 1916. 

September 22.—British forces in Palestine seize 
the passages of the Jordan at Jisred-Dameer, the 
last avenue of escape for the defeated Turks; 
25,000 prisoners are the total to date. 

American artillery on the new front begins a 
bombardment of the outer defenses of the great 
German fortress of Metz. 

September 23.—The situation of Bulgarian 
armies becomes serious, as all the Allied forces 
—British, Greek, French, Serbian, and Italian— 
make sweeping advances. 

September 24.—The German Chancellor, Count 
von Hertling, addressing the Main Committee of 
the Reichstag, declares that the “deep discontent 
which has seized wide circles of: the population 
. .. far exceeds justifiable limits,” but he admits 
that the military situation is serious. 

September 25.—The British War Office an- 
nounces that more than 40,000 prisoners have been 
taken in the Palestine offensive, and 265 guns. 

The Italian Government gives formal approval 
to the aspirations of Jugo-Slavs looking toward 
the formation of an independent state. 

September 26.—A new Allied blow is directed 
against the German line; French and American 
armies attack strongly fortified positions between 
Rheims and Verdun, on both sides of the Argonne 


Forest; the Americans alone take 5,000 prisoners © 


and gain an average of seven miles on a front 
of twenty northwest of Verdun. 

The Serbians report a maximum advance of 
seventy-five miles in Macedonia, and the capture 
of the fortress and railroad center at Veles; the 
French War Office states that Allied troops have 
captured more than 10,000 Bulgarians; a British 
army invading Bulgaria occupies Strumnitza. 
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British cavalry in their advance northward 
through Palestine reach the Sea of Galilee. 

The U. S. S. Tampa (formerly a Coast Guard 
cutter) is sunk at night off the British coast while 
engaged in convoy service; 112 of the crew are 
lost. ; 

The Russian Embassy at Washington is in- 
formed of a conference—at Oufa, European 
Russia—of representatives of all the provisional 
governments opposing the Bolsheviki and_ the 
Social Revolutionists; a committee of five is ap- 
pointed, with sovereign authority, responsible to 
the Constituent Assembly called for January 1. 

Information reaching the State Department at 
Washington, regarding conditions in Moscow and 
Petrograd during early September, indicates 
wholesale imprisonment, executions, and even 
massacres. 

September 27.—President Wilson, speaking at 
a Liberty Loan meeting in New York, declares 
that permanent peace cannot be obtained by bar- 
gain or compromise with the Governments of the 
Central Empires, who are without, honor; at the 
peace table, however, impartial justice must rule, 
even to those to whom we do not wish to be 
just; a League of Nations will be the most es- 
sential part of the peace settlement, and: there 
can be no alliances, understandings, or selfish 
economic combinations within the league. 

The commander of the Allied armies in Mace- 
donia refuses a Bulgarian request for an armis- 
tice, but offers to receive duly qualifred delegates 
from the Bulgarian Government. 

British forces attack on the. Cambrai front, tak- 
ing 10,000 prisoners and advancing nearly five 
miles. 

The Franco-American advance west of Verdun 
continues, with 28,000 prisoners in two days. 

September 28.—The Belgian army joins in the 
series of forward movements, attacking the Ger- 
man line from Ypres to the North Sea and at- 
taining a maximum gain of nearly four miles. 

September 29.—Bulgaria withdraws from the 
war, accepting until the final peace conference 
the purely military terms dictated by General 
d’Esperey, the Allied commander; the Bulgarian 
army is to evacuate Greek and Serbian territory 
and demobilize; Allied troops are permitted to 
use strategic points in Bulgaria and all means of 
communication. 

The British attack around Cambrai is developed 
southward to St. Quentin, on a front of thirty 
miles. 

A Turkish force of 10,000 men surrenders to the 
British at Ziza Station, on the Hedjaz Railway. 

September 30.—The British-Belgian advance in 
the north reaches Roulers, a gain of ten miles in 
three days. 

The American Secretary of State replies to a 
German protest against the use of shotguns by 
the American army, maintaining that in compari- 
son with other approved weapons the shotgun 
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AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN THE GREAT ALLIED ADVANCE HAS BEEN THE STEADY STREAM OF AMERICAN 
TROCPS—300,000 ARRIVING EVERY MONTH, 10,000 A DAY 


is lawful; the German threat of execution for 
prisoners found with the weapon is met by no- 
tice of reprisals. 

Takashi Hara, a leader of the Seiyukai party, 
becomes Premier of Japan. 


The First Week of October 


October 1.—French troops enter St. Quentin, one 
of the cornerstones of the famous German de- 
fensive system known as the Hindenburg Line. 

British and Arab forces occupy Damascus (with 
7,000 Turkish prisoners), an advance of ninety 
miles since September 19. 

In the march southward from Archangel, the 
Allied troops (including Americans) approgch 
the Bolshevist ‘stronghold at Velsk, on the River 
Vaga, having proceeded more than 300 miles. 

October 2.—Prince Maximilian, heir presump- 
tive to the throne of the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
becomes German Imperial Chancellor in succes- 
sion to Count von Hertling, who resigns. 

The Prussian upper house, it is reported, adopts 
an equal direct suffrage measure, in the general 
plan to reform the empire’s franchise system. 

The Germans evacuate Lens, center of the 
French coal region in northern France, in German 
hands since the beginning of the war. 

The Italian fleet, assisted by light British ves- 
sels and American submarine chasers, succeeds in 
entering Durazzo Harbor (Albania) and destroy- 
ing Austrian warships stationed there, and also 
the supply base on land. 


October 3.—Austrian armies are withdrawn 


from Albania, before the advancing Italians, be- 
cause of the collapse of Bulgaria. 

British troops smash forward five miles through 
the Hindenburg line between St. Quentin and 
Cambrai. 

The Allied advance northward through Serbia 
reaches Vranje. 

Prisoners taken in France during September are 
officially stated to number 123,000; the total since 
July 15 is 254,000. 

October 4.—King Ferdinand of Bulgaria abdi- 
cates in favor of the twenty-four-year-old Crown 
Prince Boris. 

The Japanese steamer Hirano Maru is sunk 
by a German submarine south of Ireland; many 
lives are lost. 

October 4-5.—The largest shell-loading plant 
in the world, at South Amboy, N. J., is destroyed 
by a series of explosions of tons of trinitrotoluol ; 
the damage is estimated at $25,000,000 and ninety 
lives are lost. 

October 5.—The new German Chancellor, 
Prince Maximilian, requests the President of the 
United States to take in hand the restoration of 
peace, accepting as a basis for negotiations the 
President’s program as set forth in his message 
to Congress of January 8, and his speech of Sep- 
tember 27; an immediate armistice is requested ; 
Austria and Turkey send similar communications. 

The German Chancellor places before the 
Reichstag his program, involving acceptance of 
the Reichstag peace resolution of July, 1916 (no 
annexations, no indemnities) ; willingness to join 
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in a League of Nations; the rehabilitation of Bel- 
gium, particularly its independence and territorial 
integrity; peace treaties hitherto concluded will 
not be permitted to hinder conclusion of general 
peace. 

Dr. Solf, Colonial Secretary, becomes Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs in the German cabinet; Ma- 
thias Erzberger (Catholic leader and author of 
the Reichstag peace resolution) and several So- 
cialists enter the cabinet. 

Bulgaria notifies her recent allies that they must 
quit Bulgarian territory within a month. 

Turkish prisoners taken by the British in Pal- 
estine since September 18 are officially stated to 
exceed 71,000, besides 8,000 captured by the Arab 
army under King Hussein. 

Reports from London state that 311,219 Ameri- 
can soldiers arrived in England and France dur- 
ing September, 57 per cent. of them being trans- 
ported in British ships and 70 per cent. of the 
convoying being done by the British fleet. 

October 5-6.—Rheims, under bombardment by 
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The Second Week of October 


October 8.—President Wilson, replying to the 
German Chancellor through the Swiss Govern- 
ment, inquires -specifically whether. “the German 
Government accepts the terms laid down by the 
President in his address to the Congress on the 
8th of January,” and whether “its object in en- 
tering into discussions would be only to agree 
upon the practical details of their application”; 
the Ceneral Powers must consent immediately to 
withdraw their forces everywhere from invaded 
territory; the Imperial Chancellor is also asked 
whether he speaks for the constituted authorities 
of the empire who have so far conducted’ the war. 

It is stated at Salonica that 65,000 Bulgarian 
troops, cornered in the Allied advance, have been 
surrendered under the terms of the armistice. 

The Turkish cabinet under Talaat Bey resigns. 

October 9.—The Germans evacuate Cambrai, 
one of the important points in the Hindenburg 
Line, and begin a retreat on a wide front. 

More than 350 airplanes take part in an Ameri- 
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FRANCE’S BRILLIANT MILITARY LEADERS UNDER FOCH AND PETAIN 


German guns for more than four years, is re- 
leased by a forced six-mile retirement of the 
Germans—part of the general Allied offensive 
and German withdrawal along the whole line 
from the North Sea to Verdun. 


October 6.—A collision between the British 
transport Ofranto and a_ passenger steamer, 
in a storm off Scotland, causes the drowning 


of 57 American soldiers, and 164 members of 
the crew. 

The American freighter Ticonderoga is sunk 
in mid-ocean by a German submarine; 243 lives 
are lost. 

A French squadron enters Beirut, the chief sea- 
port of Syria, and finds it evacuated by the Turks. 

October 7.—The French capture Berry-au-Bac 
and gain a foothold on the heights of Chemin 
des, Dames, menacing Laon from the south. 

Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the British Ad- 
miralty, arrives at Washington to confer with 
American naval officers. 


can bombing expedition on German cantonments 
north of Verdun. 

The Finnish Landtag elects Prince Frederick 
Cherles of Hesse (brother-in-law of the German 
Emperor) as King of Finland. 

October 10.—The German withdrawal and 
British advance between Cambrai and St. Quen- 
tin reach Le Cateau, ten miles east of Cambrai. 

The Leinster, carrying passengers and mail to 
Ireland, is sunk by a German submarine, with a 
loss of 480 lives. 

October 11.—The Americans complete a brilliant 
advance through the Argonne Forest, west of Ver- 
dun, begun on September 26—a German position 
declared absolutely impregnable. 

American troops shipped overseas exceed 1,900,- 
000, according to a statement of the Chief-of-Staff. 

October 12.—The German Foreign Secretary, 
Dr. Solf, replying to President Wilson’s inquiry, 
declares that the new Chancellor speaks in the 
name of the German Government and people, and 
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GEO. H. CAMERON HUNTER LIGGETT 


FOUR OF PERSHING’S ARMY COMMANDERS CONSPICUOUS IN LAST MONTH'S FIGHTING 


is supported by the great majority in the Reich- 
stag; he states that the German Government has 
accepted the terms of President Wilson and is 
ready to comply with the evacuation proposition. 

The Second American Army begins operations 
(northwest of Verdun), under command of Major- 
General Robert L. Bullard. 

The Allied army advancing through Serbia 
_occupies Nish, thus cutting the Berlin-Bagdad 
Railway. 

October 13.—Laon and La Fere, last of the key 
positions of the enemy’s line in northern France, 
are abandoned by the Germans. 

October 14.—President Wilson replies to the 
German communications of October 8 and 12; he 
declares that no armistice can be arranged with- 
out safeguards for the present military supremacy 
of the Allies, and points to continued illegal and 
inhumane practices by submarines and retreating 


armies; he also calls attention to one of his July 
4 peace essentials—the destruction of the arbi- 
trary power which has hitherto controlled the 
German nation. 

A new drive in Belgium—British, French, and 
Belgians, under command of King Albert—results 
in a gain of five miles. 

The Spanish Government announces that Ger- 
many has ceded seven merchant vessels to replace 
Spanish ships sunk by submarines. 


The Third Week of October 


October 15.—It is announced at Washington 
that registrants on September 12, under the mili- 
tary service law, totaled 12,966,594. 

October 16.—American troops occupy Grand 
Pré, an important railroad junction north of the 
Argonne Forest. 
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GENERAL SIR EDMUND ALLENBY 


(The famous British cavalry officer who annihilated the 
Cfurkish armies in Palestine and Syria) 


The British Government recognizes the Polish 
Army as an autonomous co-belligerent. 

In the Syrian campaign, British cavalry occupy 
Homs, 85 miles north of Damascus. 

October 17.—The Allied drive in Belgium and 
northern France forces the Germans to withdraw 
from Lille, the largest French city held by them, 
and from Ostend, the submarine base on _ the 
Belgian coast. 

A German retreat in the region of St. Gobain 
highland, the Chemin des Dames, and the Cham- 
pagne, relinquishes 800 square miles within four 
days. 

In the Hungarian lower house, Count Michael 
Karolyi, Opposition leader, demands absolute au- 
tonomy for Hungarians and the initiation of im- 
mediate peace negotiations. 

October 18.—Emperor Charles issues a mani- 
festo to the Austrian peoples; declaring that 
“Austria must become, in conformity with the 
will of its people, a confederate state in which 
each nationality shall form its own local au- 
tonomy.” 

The Czechoslovak National Council issues from 
Paris and Washington a declaration of independ- 
ence from Austria. 

It is reported through Berlin that the Czechs 
have assumed control in Prague, Bohemia. 

October 19.—President Wilson informs Austria- 
Hungary (in reply to the note received on Oc- 
tober 7) that he cannot now entertain that Gov- 
ernment’s acceptance of his earlier peace pro- 
posals—for the United States, having since recog- 
nized the Czechoslovaks as a belligerent govern- 
ment and the aspirations of the Jugoslavs for 


freedom, can no longer accept mere “autonomy” 
of these peoples as a basis of peace; they and not 
the President of the United States must judge the 
concessions of the Austro-Hungarian Government. 

Allied armies reach the Dutch frontier, occu- 
pying Bruges and Zeebrugge and wiping out the 
German submarine bases on the Belgian coast. 

The campaign for the Fourth Liberty Loan in 
the United States is closed, and it is believed that 
the $6,000,000,000 asked for has been subscribed. 


October 20.—The Allied advance in the Bal- 
kans reaches the Danube River at Widin (near 
the Bulgarian, Rumanian, Serbian, and Hungarian 
frontiers), and interrupts enemy traffic. 

October 21.—The German Secretary of the 
Foreign Office, Dr. Solf, replies to President Wil- 
son’s communication of October 12; he emphasizes 
recent changes in the German form of govern- 
ment, involving equal franchise, responsibility of 
the Chancellor to the Reichstag, and the consent 
of the people in decisions on war and peace; with 
regard to an armistice, he suggests an opportunity 
for fixing details reconcilable with the honor of 
the German people. 

New credit advanced by the United States to 
its Allies bring the total to $7,520,000,000. 

The commanders of the First and Second 
American Armies—Major-General Hunter Lig- 
gett and Major-General Robert L. Bullard—-are 
given the rank of Lieutenant-General, 

















GENERAL FRANCHET D’ESPEREY 
(Leader of the Altied army in Macedonia, who dic- 
tated the terms of the armistice which eliminated Bul- 
garia from the war) i 
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© Western Newspaper Union 
THREE THOUSAND STUDENTS AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, BEING INDUCTED INTO THE ARMY AS 
MEMBERS OF THE STUDENTS’ ARMY TRAINING CORPS 
(The exercises at Columbia on October 1 were duplicated at other institutions of learning throughout the country. 
It has been estimated that 150,000 students will receive intensified military instruction and training at colleges and 
universities, to furnish a body of young men from which to draw officer material in large numbers for the vast mili- 
tary program of the United States) 


RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From September 20 to October 20, 1918) 





PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


September 20.—The House passes the Revenue 
measure, 350 to 0, estimated to yield more than 
$8,000,000,000 annually in taxation. 

September 23.—The House adopts the Senate’s 
war-time prohibition amendment to the Food 
Production Stimulation bill, and refuses to accept 
the State Department’s request for importation of 
wines from Allied countries until May, 1919. 

September 30.—The Senate is addressed by the 
President, who urges adoption of the proposed 
Woman Suffrage amendment to the Constitution 
as “a vitally necessary war measure.” 

October 1—In the Senate, the Woman Suffrage 
amendment fails of adoption, lacking two votes 
of the required two-thirds. 

October 3.—In the Senate, Mr. Overman (Dem. 
N. C.) introduces a bill authorizing the President 
to appoint a commission on Federal Reconstruc- 
tion, to examine into problems and _ conditions 
arising out of the war and the transition to peace. 

October 10.—The Senate debates the President’s 
reply to the German peace plea, Mr. Lodge 
(Mass.), Republican leader, criticising the Presi- 
dent for entering into a discussion with the pres- 
ent German Government. 

October 16.—In the House, the Appropriations 
Committee introduces a deficiency appropriation 


bill, based on War Department recommendations, 
carrying $2,500,000,000 in cash and $3,800,000,000 
in authorizations. 

October 18.—The House passes the $6,000,000,- 
000 emergency deficiency bill. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


September 24.—In the New Jersey primaries, 
Governor Edge wins the Republican nomination 
for United States Senator, with George M. La- 
Monte the successful Democratic candidate. 

In the Massachusetts primaries, United States 
Senator Weeks (Rep.) is renominated and ex- 
Governor Walsh becomes his Democratic oppo- 
nent; for the Governorship, Calvin Coolidge 
(Rep.) and Richard H. Long (Dem.) are nomi- 
nated. 

Rhode Island Republicans, in convention, re- 
nominate United States Senator Colt and Gov- 
ernor Beeckman. 

September 26.—The Bureau of Navigation re- 
ports that during the twelve months just ended 
American shipyards built 1,956,455 gross tons— 
surpassing Great Britain’s record year, 1913. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


September 23.—An epidemic of so-called “Span- 
ish” influenza, spreading from New England coast 
cities, causes nation-wide alarm; in army camps, 
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© By B. C. Golling 
ARCHBISHOP IRELAND, OF ST. 


(Archbishop John Ireland, who died at St. Paul, Minn., 
on September 25, at the age of eighty years, was one of 
the most distinguished prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church in America. A native of Ireland, he came as a 
boy with his parents to the United States and soon made 
his way to what was then the frontier town of St. Paul. 
After ordination to the priesthood he became a chaplain 
with the Minnesota troops in the Civil War. In 1875 he 
was consecrated Bishop, in 1884 succeeded to the See of St. 
Paul, and in 1888 was; made Archbishop. In the deve o- 
ment of the Middle West he had a prominent part. He 
was a speaker of marked eloquence and power and his in- 
fluence both within and without the church was very great) 


PAUL 


2,225 cases are reported in a single day; at Camp 
Devens, Mass., there are 10,700 cases. 

September 25.—Cases of influenza are reported, 
through the Public Health Service, from twenty- 
six states—mostly east of the Mississippi. 

October 4.—The epidemic of influenza and 
pneumonia continues to spread, only five states 
remaining immune; a total of 127,000 cases have 
been reported from army camps, with the death 
rate from all causes increased 150 per.cent. in a 
single week; statistics among civilians are not ob- 
tainable. 

October 8.—The Government’s crop report in- 
dicates the second largest wheat production, 919,- 
000,000 bushels, and a corn crop of 2,717,775,000 
bushels. 

Antonio Maura 
Spain. 

October 11.—An earth shock along the western 
coast of Porto Rico results in the death of more 
than 100 persons, mostly at Mayaguez. 


reorganizes his. cabinet in 
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October 12.—Belissario Porras (Vice-President) 
is inaugurated as President of Panama, to serve 
for six months only. 

October 12-13.—A forest fire in northern Minne- 
sota destroys valuable timber and a score of 
towns, and causes the death of nearly 1000 per- 
sons. 

October 16.—Hsu 
President of China. 


OBITUARY 

Septem':er 20.—Prince Eric, third son of King 
Gustav of Sweden, 29. 

September 23.—Joseph Thierry, French Am- 
bassador to Spain and recently Minister of 
Finance, 61. 

September 25.—John Ireland, Archbishop of the 
Roman Catholic diocese of St. Paul, 80 

September 27.—Dr. Charles Rochester Eastman, 
a noted geologist and paleontologist, 50. 

September 29.—Frederic R. Halsey, of New 
York, widely known as a collector of books and 
prints, 71.... Mrs. Ellen Kelley Hooker, for- 
merly dean of women at Cornell University, 85. 

October 2.—Edwin Hunter Pendleton Arden, a 
well-known actor and playwright, 54. 

October 3.—Prof. William Leslie Hooper, for 
thirty-five years a member of Tufts College fac- 
ulty, 63... . Granville Stuart, Minister to Para- 
guay and Uruguay in President Cleveland’s 
second administration. 

October 4.—James Stokes, philanthropist and 
one of the organizers of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, 76. . . . Roland G. Garros, the 
noted French aviator, 33. 

October 5.—Joshua Frederick C. Talbot, .Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Maryland, 75. 
Charles Gustavus Roebling, who with his brother 
completed the construction of Brooklyn Bridge, 69. 

October 6.—Don Martin, correspondent of the 
New York Herald, with the American Army in 
France, 47. 

October 7.—Brig.-Gen. Charles A. Doyen, com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps training camp at 
Quantico, Va., 59 

October 8.—James B. McCreary, of Kentucky, 
former Governor, Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and United States Senator, 80... 
Sir Charles Hubert Hastings Parry, an English 
composer of oratorios, 70. 

October 10.—Rear Adm. William A. Gill, 
U.S. .N., 59. 

October 11.—A. M. Willard, of Ohio, painter 
of the famous picture, “The Spirit of ’76,” 81. 

October 12.—Rev. Madison C. Peters, D.D., of 
New York, a distinguished Baptist clergyman and 
lecturer, 58. 

October 17.—John A. Sterling, Representative 
in Congress from Illinois, 61. 

October 18.—Thomas Kearns, former United 
States Senator from Utah, 56. ... Sir Edward 
Frey, a distinguished British jurist, 91. 

October 20.—Leon Morane, the French aviator 
and airplane builder. 

October 21.—Rt. Rev. Charles Sanford Olm- 
sted, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
65. 


Shi-chang is inaugurated 














THE CARTOONISTS’ VISION OF 
GERMAN DEFEAT 
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IT’S THE ONLY WAY OUT, WILHELM ! 


* THE RIGHT HAND OF FELLOWSHIP From the Central Press Association (Cleveland, Ohio) 


From the Knickerbocker Press (Albany, N. Y.) 
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ANYBODY WANT TO NEGOTIATE ? : GOT YOURS, TOO? 

From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) From the World. (New York) 
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@© The Press Publishing Co. , 
“ ” 
ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS ! + 
From the Evening World (New York) EXIT TURKEY 3 
: (Never to defile the Holy Land again) 
From the Daily Star (Montreal, Canada) 


7 lied peoples. When the historian of the next 
Bill. NAN Ss generation mulls over American newspaper 

Rhe/ files for the month of October, 1918, he may 
be amazed to see how certain of Teutonic 





defeat the cartoonists of those days had be- 
come. The doom of Germany and the ap- 
proaching break-up of Austria and ‘Turkey 
are as sharply outlined in the current car- 
toons as if they had already been completely 


realized. 

















PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN THINKING DEEPLY 
From the News (St. Joseph, Mo.) E 











FOR THANKSGIVING “KAMERAD!” 
From the News (Detroit, Mich.) From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis, Mo.) 
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BRINGING UP A TOUCHY SUBJECT AT GRAND 
HEADQUARTERS 
From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
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“THAT'S ENOUGH, Now sToP!” 
From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis, Mo.) 














GOING HOME WITH A VENGEANCE 
From the Central Press Association (Cleveland, Ohio) 




















VANDAL IN VICTORY; VANDAL IN DEFEAT 
From the World (New York) 
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AND THERE IS NO HELP 
From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
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THE SINKING U-BOAT 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) 











WITH THE ARMY AND NAVY 
CARTOONISTS 
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“FOR BRUTUS IS AN HONORABLE MAN” 
By Garrett Price, U. S. N. R. F., in the 
Great Lakes Bulletin (Illinois) 
MADE IN AMERICA HE American habit of reading 


By Pvt. C. LeRoy Baldridge, in the Stars and Stripes (France) —and also that of writing—has 
followed our soldiers and _ sailors 
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LIBERATION OF SERBIA, MONTENEGRO, AND RUMANIA VETERANS OF THE MARNE 
By Pvt. Walter Wilhelm, in the Bayonet By Pvt. C. LeRoy Baldridge, in the Stars and Stripes 
(Camp Lee, Va.) (France) 
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TAKING HIS OWN MEDICINE 


PLENTY OF TIME TO TALK IT OVER 
From Trench and Camp 


By Garrett Price, U. S. N. R. F., in the 
Great Lakes Bulletin (Illinois) 


wherever they have gone. In camps and can- 
tonments both at home and abroad, whether 
of the Army, the Navy, or the Marine Corps, 
there are newspapers prepared not only for 
the men but by them. The best known of 
these are the Stars and Stripes, published by 





WE WONT 








Though healthy hounds must have ’em, 
It’s passing strange to me, 

Where’er you find a “Devil Dog” 
You'll see a German flee. 


By Sergt. Sam Russell, Marine Barracks, Paris 


Island, S. C., in Judge 
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_| WHAT'S COMING TO THE KAISER 





“REJECTS” IN THE ARMY OF HUMANITY 
By Pvt. Walter Wilhelm, in the. Bayonet (Camp Lee, Va.) 


A pres winning cartoon, by Ray McGill of the Camou- 
flage Platoon, Camp Grant, IIl., in a contest conducted 
by Trench and Camp 
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THE CARTOONIST OF THE ELEVENTH REGIMENT, MARINE CORPS, GLORIFIES ITS COLONEL 
By C. D. Russell, in the Leatherneck (Quantico, Va.) 





the American Army in France, and Trench others, are weeklies. Out at Great Lakes, 
and Camp, prepared under the auspices of _ IIl., however, the men of the Naval Reserve 
the Y. M. C. A. and printed by courtesy of | Force publish a daily paper. The cartoons 
local newspapers near thirty or more train- reproduced on these last three pages were all 
ing camps throughout the United States. drawn by men in the service, and selected by 
Both of these journals, and most of the us from a much larger assortment. 
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HISTORY IN THE MAKING 





By Sergt. F. Miller, U.S. M.C., in the Kansas City Star s a. sp 
[A famous marine battlefield in France will henceforth THE FRENCH HE HAD LEARNED BEFORE “GOING OVER 


be called Bois—or Wood—de la Brigade des Marines] By Eldon Kelly, Fort Riley, Kan., in Trench and Camp 








THE WAR 


IS WON— 


MITTELEUROPA IS FINISHED 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THE ACHIEVEMENT 

HE month which has just passed has 

brought the decisive victory which makes 
the outcome of the World War no longer a 
matter of question. In France Foch has 
broken the Hindenburg Line, liberated more 
than half of the occupied French territory, 
and pushed northward to the Belgian coast. 
In the Balkans D’Esperey has smashed the 
Bulgar armies, compelled their unconditional 
surrender, and by occupying Nish has already 
cut the railway communications between Ber- 
lin and Constantinople, which are the life-line 
of Mitteleuropa. In Palestine Allenby has 
captured the largest Turkish army which was 
still in existence, insured the Allied occupa- 
tionof all of Syria and of Mesopotamia, and 
the liberation at once of the Arab world and 
eventually of martyred Armenia. 

Suddenly, almost without warning, like the 
break-up of the ice in a northern river, the 
German machine and the German world 
empire have broken down, and from Berlin 
there has come a request for an armistice, 
which is the undisguised confession of defeat. 
Recognizing as we all must the insincerity 
and the intrigue in the first German applica- 
tion to the President, guarding as we all 
must against further maneuvers designed to 
divide the victorious alliance and thus’ miti- 
gate the burdens defeat will place upon the 
German, we can still realize that in October, 
1918, the German was aot only beaten, but 
was forced to concede defeat. 

The war is not over; there is much yet to 
be done before what has been won is secured ; 
but what remains to be done will be done 
with the full consciousness that the decision 
has been had and the remaining task is to 
take such guarantees either by the sword or 
through the unconditional surrender of the 
German armies, as will preserve the decision 
which we have earned. The German is now 
fighting as Napoleon fought after Leipsic, in 
that Marne campaign which was the prelude 
to his abdication, not with any hope of vic- 
tory, not with any dream of restoring the 

Nov.—3 


glories of Tilsit, but with the vain hope that 
the extent of the defeat might be curtailed 
as a consequence of the weariness of the 
enemy. : 

We have, then, in the very largest sense, 
come to the end of the terrible strain of the 
past four years. The military power of Ger- 
many, in the greatest campaign in military 
history and after very considerable prelimi- 
nary victories, has been first checked, then 
defeated, and is now threatened with rout. 
The German thrust for Paris has been trans- 
formed into a despairing effort to hold the 
Franco-Belgian frontier until the coming of 
winter permits an orderly retreat and new 
concentration on the shortened line from 
Holland to Switzerland, running through 
Luxemburg and Alsace-Lorraine. 

All the great Allied ‘offensives of four 
years of war have been refought under our 
own eyes in the period -of four weeks and 
all have been crowned with victory. Ypres, 
Rheims, and Verdun are beyond German 
shell-fire. Cambrai, St.-Quentin, Laon are 
freed of enemy garrisons. We have won the 
Fourth Battle of Flanders, we have con- 
quered in the Third Battle of Cambrai, we 
have broken the German front in still an- 
other offensive in Champagne and our own 
American troops have cleared the Argonne, 
thus finally liberating Verdun from menace, 
and they are approaching the railways vital 
to the withdrawal of German armies from 
France. 

From the Meuse to the Scheldt the Ger- 
man is retreating. His hold upon the North 
Sea coast of Belgium is broken. His control 
of Lille and the adjoining industrial cities of 
France is at an end. How, after all, shall 
one catalogue the events of the past month? 
How can one in any brief narrative indicate 
the extent of the fruits of victory and the 
results of a campaign which in less than a 
hundred days has won nearly 350,000 prison- 
ers, heavy guns by the thousand, war material 
without limit, reconquered in France thou- 


sands of square miles of territory, and in the 
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Balkans and in Asia captured not provinces 
and cities, but lands which have been the 
limits of nations and of empires? 

A month ago we felt the German beaten, 
because the tide had visibly turned; but his 
hold upon Turkey and Bulgaria, upon Aus- 
tria and Hungary, was unshaken. His Mit- 
teleuropa still extended from the Baltic to 
the Euphrates and the Jordan. To-day it 
ends at the Carpathians and the Danube; to- 
morrow its military frontiers may be east 
of the Rhine and west of the lower Vistula. 
In a word, that great, that monstrous Ger- 
man ambition, which has been trumpeted 
forth to the world in the insolent boasts and 
forecasts of the Pan-Germans for half a cen- 
tury, which has been written in the color 
of blood upon the map in the past four years, 
has fallen in a single month, fallen to dust 
and ashes, out af which are already arising 
new nations, nations composed of half a score 
of races, which through centuries have been 
the victims of stupid and brutal tyranny. 

After one of the darkest nights in all 
human history we are seeing a dawn of un- 
rivalled splendor. Poles, Serbs, Rumanians, 
Czechs, Armenians, Greeks, the people of 
Alsace-Lorraine and of Trieste and the Tren- 
tino are already assured of liberty. A new 
map of the world is being made before our 
eyes and all that for which we hoped and 
dreamed is becoming, not merely possible, 
but assured when at last the final campaign 
is at an end. 

When that end is to be remains a matter 
of conjecture. Germany may surrender or 
fight on to the inevitable Appomattox or 
Waterloo. If she battles on there will be 
hard fighting and grave sacrifices, for even 
in defeat her armies continue to fight well 
and her military machine has, as yet, shown 
no sign of disintegration. We cannot for a 
single moment lessen our effort or slacken 
our pace. But even though a campaign of 
1919 prove necessary, and no man can yet 
forecast peace before that campaign, we 
know that we have only to continue to work 
and to endure for a little longer to see what 
is already assured actually arrive. 

In the month which has passed, too, we 
have seen the revelation of the greatness of 
the Allied commander-in-chief. In that un- 
rivalled series of victories which have broken 
the offensive power of the German army, 
then driven it from the defenses which dur- 
ing four years the enemy has constructed 
with every art and resource, and finally com- 
pelled the evacuation of all but a tiny frag- 


ment of French territory, we have perceived 
the work of one of the great soldiers of all 
time. A campaign of Napoleonic splendor 
has been conducted by one of the greatest 
of the students of the French Emperor, whose 
achievements will hereafter give him a place 
hardly inferior to that of his master, on the 
military side. 

The legend of the invincible and infallible 
German war machine has gone with the 
Hindenburg Line. The Superman sur- 
mounted by a helmet has been conquered by 
a French soldier in a simple cap. The mys- 
terious Ludendorff has become the defeated 
opponent of Foch. And the achievement has 
been within the period between July 18 and 
October 18. Imperial militarism has been 
conquered by a republican soldier. If the 
world is not yet made safe for democracy 
it has become potently unsafe for autocracy. 
By comparison, what month in all human his- 
tory has seen greater or more beneficent 
changes ? . 


IT. IN PALESTINE 


The first step in the amazing march to 
victory of the Allied armies on all fronts was 
the triumph of Allenby in Palestine. Since 
the capture of Jerusalem, many months ago, 
and that relatively restricted advance to the 
north which followed immediately, opera- 
tions in the Holy Land have waited upon 
the weather. But during the delay a rail- 
road has been completed uniting Jerusalem 
with Cairo, that is, connecting the existing 
systems of Egyptian and Turkish railways, 
and an enormous labor of preparation has 
been performed, one detail of which was 
bringing the waters of the Nile by a pipe- 
line to Jerusalem. 

When the new blow fell Allenby was 
facing the Turk on a front between the 
Mediterranean and the Jordan rather more 
than thirty miles north of Jerusalem, his cen- 
ter about Samaria, his right flank north of 
Salem. East of the Jordan an Arabian army, 
under the command of the King of the Hed- 
jaz, acted in conjunction with Allenby. The 
Turkish army which faced the British and 
the very small French contingent with them, 
numbered not less than 125,000. 

At the outset Allenby seems to have 
feinted with his right and center and then 
to have delivered the decisive thrust with his 
left, between Samaria and the sea. This 
thrust broke the Turkish line, harassed on 
the coast by an Allied fleet, and through the 
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gap Allenby sent his cavalry 
What followed was one of 
the most astonishing inci- 
dents jof the war. Pushing 
north and. then turning east 
the cavalry crossed the Plain 
of Esdraelon, having passed 
through Nazareth and com- 
pletely enveloped the Turk- |}} 
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ish army, cutting the Da- 
mascus ! railroad, its single 
line of communications. In 
the next few days 75,000 
prisoners, 700 guns, and the 
whole material resources of 
the army fell into British 
hands. Less than 20,000 
Turks, ,incapable of further 
resistance, escaped to the 
northeast. The Palestine 
campaign was at an end. 
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Following up his victory, we 
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the Turks, provided they 
failed to get west of Aleppo, 
before Allenby took the town. (So rapid 
was this advance that by October 15, 
Homs—the half-way station between Damas- 
cus and Aleppo—had fallen, together with 
Tripoli on the coast. Thus the fate of Meso- 
potamia, as well as of Palestine and Syria, 
was decided by one battle. As for Arabia, it 
has been practically free of Turkish control 
since the earlier successes of Allenby in Pal- 
estine, which cut the communication between 
Constantinople and the holy cities of Islam. 

Allenby’s victory thus settled the Turkish 
phase of the war. The junction of the Pal- 
estine and Mesopotamian armies at Aleppo 
and the further prosecution of their opera- 
tions, either toward Constantinople, through 
Anatolia, or by the invasion and liberation of 
Armenia, or by the transfer of the victori- 
ous armies to the European front of the 
Turkish Empire—these are mere matters of 
speculation. Actually the last Turkish army 
capable of resistance, that which was in 
Mesopotamia, is unequal to the task of fac- 
ing the combined armies of the Allies in 


WHERE ALLENBY ANNIHILATED THE TURKISH ARMIES 


Syria and Mesopotamia, and must either re- 
treat or surrender. And it must surrender 
if it fails to get to Aleppo and west of it 
before Allenby arrives. It can still retreat, 
if it arrives first. 

After the Battle of Samaria, the Turkish 
Empire was a thing of the past. Its future 
was and is a mere question of Allied purpose. 
It is for France, Britain, and Italy to de- 
cide what will become of the provinces once 
Turkish which lie outside of the Anatolian 
districts, inhabited by the Osmanli. In part, 
too, this question has been settled by the 
agreement between the British and _ the 
French, which assigns Mesopotamia to the 
former and Syria to the latter. 

The fate which had overtaken Belgium, 
Serbia, and Rumania, the weaker allies of the 
nations united against Germany, had now 
befallen one of Germany’s allies. The fall 
of Turkey, too, had instantly destroyed the 
Asian phase of the German Mitteleuropa 
ambition. ‘The circumstances under which 


Turkey retired from the war were all that 
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remained problematical when the full extent 
of Allenby’s success was established. The 
defense of the. Bagdad Railway, east of the 
Cicilican Gates, was no longer conceivable, 
nor was it possible, given the western situa- 
tion, given the growing strain upon the man- 
power of the German, as a result of the Al- 
lied offensive in France, that Germany could 
aid her Turkish ally, even were the road 
open and the desire unshaken. 

Turkey was now in the position of Ru- 
mania two years earlier, and the parallel 
was the more striking because of what was 
-happening in Bulgaria at the moment the 
victory in Palestine was assuming its true 
proportions, In the history of the Orient, 


maria, Franchet d’Esperey, commanding the 
Army of the Orient in Macedonia, pushed 
the Serbs northward across the high moun- 
tains, Sokol, Dobropolyie and Vetretnick, 
which were the old frontier between Serbia 
and Greece, and into the triangle between the 
Vardar and Cerna Rivers, broke the line of 
the Bulgars, and opened a gap between the 
Bulgarians north and east of Salonica and 
those north and east of Monastir. 


When the Allies struck, three Bulgarian 


armies were occupying the front from the 
Struma River east of Salonica, across Lake 
Doiran, through the Vardar Valley to the 
hills above Monastir and Ocrida. West of 
them an Austrian army held the front to the 


therefore, the events of the last days of Sep- sea, straight across Albania. When the Serbs 


tember, 1918, are likely to remain forever 
memorable. A great empire was then over- 
thrown, five centuries of Osmanli domina- 
tion were terminated, the Arab world at last 
escaped from the domination of the Turk, 
and Islam ceased to be a weapon and a pos- 
session nominally in the hands of the Sultan 
at Constantinople, actually in those of the 
German Emperor, who a few years ago 
claimed the proud role of “Protector of 
Islam.” 


III. BULGARIA ALSO FALLS 


But while the Turk was being defeated 
he was also being isolated. Almost in the 
same hour when Allenby attacked about Sa- 


had broken the connecting link between the 
Bulgars and Austrians in the west and the 
Bulgars in the east by their advance across 
the Vardar Valley, the situation of these 
forces was at once critical. For the Bul- 
garians west of the Vardar no retreat was 
possible, since the Serbs and French promptly 
pushed north up the Vardar Valley and 
seized Uskub and the roads behind the Bul- 
gars to the south. For the Bulgars in the 
Struma and Doiran valleys only the difficult 


and long route through the gorges of the’ 


Upper Struma, or the equally long but less 
difficult route along the Egean coast to the 
Maritza Valley, remained. As for the Aus- 
trians, they were left nothing but the rough 
tracks through the Albanian hills back to the 

Adriatic and their own territory. 
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' Once the extent of the dis- 
z aster was apparent, the Bulgars 
lost no time. Ten days after 
their first reverse they had 
signed an armistice which was, 
in fact, an‘agreement to uncon- 
ditional surrender. Bulgaria 








next few weeks 75,000 Bulgars 
surrendered. Czar Ferdinand 
abdicated. Serbian troops re- 
occupied ‘Nish, their war capital 
ws} of 1915, cutting the Berlin- 
= Bulgaria, 
without further protest, com- 








yes “i plied with all of the demands 

= py ad of her conquerors. What was 

a e bound to be the eventual con- 
es t+ orm 2 sequence of the Battle of Sa- 


° maria was the immediate result 
. of the Battle of the Cerna- 








HOW THE COLLAPSE OF BULGARIA ISOLATED TURKEY AND EN- 


DANGERED AUSTRIA HUNGARY 


Vardar—the beaten nation dis 
appeared from the war. 








was out of the war. In the- 
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THE WAR IS WON— 


The desertion of Bulgaria completed the 
destruction of the German scheme of things, 
expressed in the all-embracing word Mittel- 
europa. Rail communication between Tur- 
key and Germany was abolished. Save for 
an obviously brief period, during which the 
Black Sea was available, the land and water 
- routes between Berlin and Constantinople 
were cut. Turkey was automatically left to 
her fate. Already defeated, she was sepa- 
rated from her once powerful ally. The 
great empire of the Central Powers, which 
in September reached the Euphrates and the 
Jordan, in October stopped at the Danube. 

Nor was this all. Rumania had been 
forced to capitulate and accept the terms of 
the Treaty of Bucharest, which practically 
deprived her of independent existence, eco- 
nomically as well as politically. But with 
Bulgaria out of the war the day was soon to 
come when Allied armies would reach the 
Danube, both on Serb and Bulgar territories, 
and when that day came it was certain that 
the Rumanians would rise again, both to 
avenge recent injuries and to realize age- 
long dreams of national unification. Thus, 
not only was a Bulgar army of 300,000 men 
eliminated, but a Rumanian army of half 
a million was soon to be enlisted, and a new 
front was created along the Danube and 
the Carpathians destined to make new de- 
mands upon the man-power of Austria and 
of Germany. 

As I write this article more than half of 
Serbia has already been redeemed and there 
is no longer any question of a German de- 
fense of the Berlin-Constantinople railway. 
Serbia, perhaps before this article is in the 
reader’s hands, will be entirely redeemed. 
All the terrible consequences of the Allied 
blunders of 1915 will have been liquidated 
and the way will be clear to recompense 
-Rumania for her terrible and fruitless sac- 
rifices of 1916. 

Thus, in the brief period of two weeks, 
two “sideshows,” those of Palestine and of 
Macedonia, justified themselves. The AI- 
lied situation in the Balkans was greatly 
restored. With Greece now securely in the 
loyal control of Venizelos, with Bulgaria an 
unresisting prisoner, with Serbia all but re- 
deemed, the Allies had but to choose between 
a new attack upon Constantinople, this time 
by land, and at the Chatalja, and an ad- 
vance into Hungary, with Rumanian assist- 
ance while there was unmistakable evidence 
that the Turk, who had already cast out 
his pro-German ministers, Enver and Talaat, 
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had no intention of awaiting such an attack 
before. surrendering. 


IV. THIRD CAMBRAI—BRITAIN’S 
GREATEST VICTORY 


Fortune, which has not frequently smiled 
upon British arms in the four years of war 
in which every element of chance has seemed 
to work against Sir John French and Sir 
Douglas Haig, in the first fortnight of Octo- 
ber made ample recompense and bestowed up- 
on the British the opportunity to win their 
greatest military success in five centuries of 
continental warfare upon the fields which 
saw the British Expeditionary Army, the 
“Old Contemptibles” of legend, well-nigh 
destroyed and, three years later, witnessed 
Byng’s brilliant break-through ruined by a 
subsequent German counter-offensive. All 
the past, however, has been amply avenged 
and the British achievement of the past weeks 
has abolished all the memories of earlier dis- 
appointments and failures. 

Third Cambrai, stripped of its essential 
details, is a simple and forthright operation, 
the final piercing and abolition of the Hin- 
denburg Line, the ultimate realization of the 
hopes and dreams of nearly four years upon 
the western battle front. And, despite Ameri- 
can participation and brilliant Belgian and 
French contributions on the flanks, it is 
essentially a British victory, won by the 
Fourth Army of Rawlinson and the Third 
Army of Byng, with a certain measure of 
coéperation rendered by the First British 
Army under Horne, which had prepared the 
way for the final blow by its marvelous feat 
in breaking through the Drocourt-Queant 
line several weeks before. 

To understand the battle it is essential to 
look first at the whole battlefield and to 
recognize that the British in the new phase 
constituted the left wing of all of Foch’s 
forces between Switzerland and the sea. 
And on this battle line the conditions were 
these: The August and early September 
fighting had pushed Ludendorff back to the 
front from which he had emerged for his 
desperate adventure, which led him after 
March, April, and May victories to the check 
of June and the decisive defeat of July at 
the Second Marne. With small variations 
the Germans stood behind that intricate and 
powerful system of defenses which had been 
developed during three years of war and— 
save for Second Cambrai—never seriously 
breached at any point. At a price they had 
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in late August and September made good 
their retreat from the old Somme battlefield 
to the Hindenburg Line. 

On this front the Belgians still held their 
familiar sector from Nieuport to Dixmude 
and southward along the Yser. Plumer’s 
Second British Army was in the Ypres 
salient, facing the hills of Paschendaele, 
which it had taken in the previous year and 
lost in April. Horne, Byng, and Rawlinson 
carried on the front from Plumer’s sector 
to the outskirts of St. Quentin. This was 
Foch’s left wing, from the sea to St. Quen- 
tin. The line from St. Quentin to the region 
of Verdun, constituting the center of the 
Allied armies, was held by Debeney, Man- 
gin, Berthelot and Gouraud, with Pershing’s 
first Army about Verdun. Southward from 
Verdun to Switzerland the right wing of 
the- Allied armies was held by American and 
French troops, but was not active in the 
period which we are to review. 

Having reached the Hindenburg Line, 
Ludendorff there accepted battle. His pur- 
pose was simple. It was to hold on until 
the coming of winter should allow him to 
reconstitute his shattered forces by bringing 
active campaigning to an end for the year. 
His hope and his expectation was that the 
great defensive system, which he had before 
him, while it might be bent back at points 
and even locally pierced at others, would last 
for the six weeks of the campaigning season, 
which he could calculate now remained. 
Could he hold this, then German statesman- 
ship behind him would be able to organize 
a peace offensive based upon the military 
events, which would be interpreted to show 
that no military decision was possible and 
that neither side could break the organized 
front of the other. On such a basis peace 
by negotiations would be a reasonable solu- 
tion of a struggle not to be decided by arms. 

Foch’s problem was equally simple. He 
had to get the Germans out of the Hinden- 
burg line, to demolish the military and the 
political arguments of his opponents by 
demonstrating that no lines, no organized 
defense systems could long withstand the 
new Allied battle tactics. He had to prove, 
by smashing the Hindenburg Line, that a 
decision was possible upon the battlefield. 
For if he could break the Hindenburg Line 
_ there would be but little doubt that he could 
break all the other lines between the Allied 
front and the Rhine, since there was no 
other system comparable in strength with the 
line he now faced. 


V. FOCH’S STRATEGY 


There was nothing new in Foch’s prob- 
lem. It was the same old riddle of the 
war of positions. He had to break the 
same old deadlock which had so far baf- 
fled all commanders. Even Ludendorff, 
with his amazing preliminary successes of 
the current year, had been unable to upset 
the whole Allied front or break the Allied 
armies between the positions from which he 
forced his opponents and those on which his 
defeated enemy rallied. So far Foch had 
been dealing with an enemy who had gotten 
into difficulties by a rash offensive and a 
tardy retreat when the offensive had been 
wrecked. But the enemy was now back on 
old lines. His losses, heavy though they had 
been, were not overwhelmingly heavier than 
those of the Allies had been in their own re- 
treats, measured by prisoners and guns cap- 
tured. Ludendorff had lost what he had 
taken since March 21 and suffered casual- 
ties as large, perhaps somewhat larger, but 
he had men, munitions, and guns. 

Toward the end of September we find 
Foch opening his campaign. He begins by 
two widely separated thrusts, both beginning 
on September 26. Far out between the Ar- 
gonne and the Meuse he throws Pershing’s 
army against the Germans still holding the 
line of the Forges Brook, with Dead Man’s 
Hill and Hill 304 just behind them. The 
Americans make rapid progress, taking 
Montfaucon, Varennes, and half a dozen 
other less considerable towns. They com- 
plete the liberation of the city of Verdun by 
abolishing the German control of the Paris- 
Chalons-Verdun — railroad—a domination 
which has endured since September, 1914, 
when the Crown Prince attempted to en- 
velop the fortress. + 

This thrust instantly claims Ludendorff’s 
attention, for a considerable northward push 
by the Americans down the valley of the 
Meuse would cut the vital lateral railway 
line connecting the German armies in Bel- 
gium and France with those in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, the Metz-Meziéres-Lille railway. At 
all costs such a danger must be averted, and 
Ludendorff hastens reserves to the east. 
These reserves accomplish their purpose and 
the American operation slows down, al- 
though pressure is continually exerted and 
the menace to his communications keeps Lu- 
dendorff worried. 

Meantime, away off at the other end of the 
line, the German faces a new difficulty. The 
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THE ALLIED ARMIES’ GAINS ON THE WESTERN FRONT FROM JULY 18 TO OCTOBER 20 


Belgians and Plumer’s Second British Army, 
suddenly taking the offensive all the way 
from the canal at Dixmude to the Lys, 
sweep the Germans out of all the famous 
fightig ground of the Ypres salient, thrust 
across the Paschendaele ‘Ridge and down into 
the Flanders Plain below. Roulers and 
Menin are both instantly endangered; in 
fact, the eventual fall of both is assured, 
and the situation of the Germans in all the 
Lille region and also along the Belgian coast 
- is perilous. 

Actually this thrust begins to do what ,the 
British sought to do as far back as October, 
1914, and again last year, namely, to drive a 
wedge between the Germans on the coast 
and those about Lille, and compel a Ger- 
man retreat from the coast regions. Once 
more the danger derhands prompt attention, 
and Ludendorff is compelled to make still 
further demands upon his reserves. These 
arrive, and the northern thrust also begins to 
die down, temporarily, although Degoutte’s 
French Army, last heard of in the Marne 
salient, arrives and adds to the pressure ex- 
erted on this portion of the German line. 
But here, as in the Verdun region, the Al- 
lied drive is slowed down, not checked per- 
manently, and will begin again. 


But these are, after all, only the open- 
ing moves. Foch is now ready for the mas- 
ter stroke. He has forced his enemy to di- 
vert reserves and effort to the ends of the 
line. He will now strike in the center. He 
will strike with the great British armies, 
which have been, in the main, despite their 
considerable efforts in August and Septem- 
ber, reorganizing and refitting after the ter- 
rible opening two months of the year. He 
will throw three armies—those of Horne, 
Byng, and Rawlinson—squarely against the 
Hindenburg line, between Cambrai and St. 
Quentin; that is, between the Sensée and the 
Oise. If he can break through on this front, 
then the Germans will have to get out of 
Lille and the Belgian coast regions, and they 
will have to quit the St. Gobain Forest and 
the Laon positions. 

In a word, Foch plans to drive a wedge 
squarely through the Germans at the point 
where their right joins their center, and to 
push this wedge rapidly onward to the Bel- 
gian frontier, advancing between the Sambre 
and the Scheldt. If he is successful, greatly 
successful, then the Germans from the Yser 
to the Meuse will have to retire and prac- 
tically all of the French territory remaining 
in German hands will be retaken. The first 
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task is to break the familiar Hindenburg 
system between St. Quentin and Cambrai, 
a defensive zone upwards of a dozen miles 
deep, defended by the best of the remain- 
ing German troops. 


VI. THE DECISIVE THRUST 


The blow falls in the second week of 
October, the decisive thrust is made on Oc- 
tober 8. It is the work of Byng and Raw- 
linson mainly, although an American divi- 
sion fighting with the British, and Debeney’s 
French Army between the Somme and the 
Oise keep step and render useful assistance. 
The most desperate fighting takes place mid- 
way between St. Quentin and Cambrai, 
about Le Catelet, and the whole of the 
British line, as it begins to advance, faces 
the considerable obstacle of the Scheldt 
Canal, doubled for half the distance by the 
Scheldt River. All told, the front attacked 
is between twenty and thirty miles in extent. 

Tuesday, October 8, the British are at it 
and the first dent in the Hindenburg line 
is made. Wednesday the wedge is sinking 
still more deeply and widening. Thursday 
the British are through; the Hindenburg line 
is a memory. Cambrai is taken, as St. 
Quentin had been considerably earlier. The 
British are advancing in the open country 
toward Le Cateau; they are actually cross- 
ing the fields on which Smith-Dorrien fought 
the tragic action of First Cambrai on Au- 
gust 26, 1914. They have come back to 
their old battlefield, as they promised at the 
time, but it has taken fifty months. 

No break through could be more com- 
plete. From the Sensée north of Cambrai 
to the Oise east of St: Quentin the Hin- 
denburg line is left behind. By Friday the 
British have covered fourteen miles since 
their opening attack; Valenciennes and Mau- 
beuge are becoming immediate objectives; 
the Germans in Lille and Douai and also 
those in the Laon region are entangled in an 
ever-deepening salient, the evacuation of 
Lille and of Laon seems now only a ques- 
tion of hours. 

Meantime, coincident with the British 
operation in the left flank, the French and 
Americans in the center, in Champagne and 
in Lorraine have become active and before 
the British have completed their break 
through, Gouraud and ~ Berthelot have 
pushed north of Rheims. The cathedral city 
is at last freed from the German bombard- 
ment. The Germans are back north of the 


Suippes. Eastward the Americans are push- 
ing on again and the end of the week sees 
them at last north of the Argonne at the 
Grand Pré Gap,.and breaking out toward 
the east, clearing the Germans out of the 
last remnant of the ground which they 
gained in February, 1916. More than this, 
an Italian division, fighting beside the French 
in Mangin’s army, ‘is pushing over the north- 
ern edge of the Chemin des Dames, thus 
keeping step with its French neighbors. 
From the Yser to the Meuse the German 
line is recoiling, but whereas it is retiring in 
order before the French and is still holding 
back the Belgians west of Yser, it is momen- 
tarily in ribbons in the British front. 

On the map the German situation has now 
become strangely reminiscent of the situation 
of the first half of July. Two salients, the 
Lille and Laon salients, have developed and 
are altogether comparable with the Somme 
and Marne salients, which Foch dealt with 
in July and August. The memory of the 
past, the immediate past, serves to demon- 
strate the extreme peril the present holds 
for the German. Meantime, as a barometer 
of his military condition, it is only necessary 
to read his peace proposals, for with the 
defeat of Cambrai the German suggests an 
armistice. He has lost the Battle of the 
Hindenburg Line and Foch has established 
his ability to break all other defensive sys- 
tems of German making. 

Thus, in one week are realized all our 
dreams of four years. Ypres, Arras, Rheims, 
Verdun are removed from the range of Ger- 
man artillery. Cambrai and St. Quentin, 
with scores of minor towns are equally 
placed safely within our lines. The libera- 
tion of northern France has not merely be- 
gun, but is getting forward at an amazing 
rate. Nor do we see what was at once vis- 
ible when the German began his thrust last 
spring. No dangerous Allied salients are 
forming. Even the wedge thrust forward be- 
tween St. Quentin and Cambrai has _ its 
flanks covered by the Scheldt and the Oise. 
More than this, the German is retreating in 
such fashion that a reaction is no longer 
thinkable. 

In March and April, moreover, we had 
the German effort confined to the sectors 
between Ypres and the Oise, but as the 
German resistance begins to fail between 
these points now, French and American 
activities out at Verdun and in the Argonne 
are intensified. It is all a magnificent reve- 
lation and vindication of French as con- 
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trasted with German strategy. Instead of 
one colossal blow, as exhausting to those who 
deliver it as to those who receive it, we 
have the long series of lesser blows delivered 
at weak points; not blows in the dark, but 
prepared, codrdinated blows, at first bewilder- 
ing in their number and in the apparent 
wideness of separation, but presently discov- 
erable as incidents in a sustained plan—a plan 
which is not geographical, but tactical, seeks 
not the capture of territory, but the rout 
and ruin of the enemy army. 

And it is from this point of view that we 
must examine the Third Battle of Cambrai, 
itself the largest circumstance in a far greater 
conflict. ‘The British and Canadian troops, 
with one gallant American division, were 
called upon to deliver the most considerable 
thrust in a struggle which was actually rag- 
ing from the Meuse to the Sea. They were 
not put in until the Belgian and Franco- 
American blows at the two ends had put a 
severe strain upon German reserves. “They 
were not called upon to attack after an artil- 
lery preparation of the old sort, made to 
the complete advertisement of the purpose 
to the enemy. ‘They were put in at Foch’s 
moment, the moment for which he had been 
preparing for days and weeks. 

And being put in at Foch’s moment they 
achieved what he had hoped for. They went 
in and on and through, they pushed forward 
their flanks as well as their centers. They 
upset the equilibrium of the whole German 
front west of Verdun. Within the briefest 
time a crumbling of the Lorraine, Cham- 
pagne and Flanders fronts became visible. 
Whatever the German might be able to en- 
edure in Belgium, it was at once clear he 

was done for in France. Remember the 
French offensive in Champagne in 1915, the 
Anglo-French attack at the Somme in 1916, 
Nivelle’s try at the Aisne and Haig’s drive 
in Flanders last year. After the initial ad- 
vance in each of these there came the fatal 
slowing down, the pause, the costly and use- 
less effort to get on again. The same thing 
was true in both of Ludendorff’s opening 
successes this year, that against the British 
and the other against the French. He broke 
through, but he could not keep it up. 

By contrast Foch has kept it up since 
July 18 and, as the Tommy would say, “he 
is still going strong.” In fact, each of his 
major blows seems more effective than the 
last. Each time he has sent his troops 
against a more difficult barrier, each time the 
task has been far more terrible, yet each suc- 
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cess seems a degree more complete. And this 
can mean but one thing, it can only mean 
that the German army is breaking down 
under the strain. Foch is conquering, not 
territory, not armies. He is conquering the 
German military system and, thanks to the 
British devotion and perseverance and to the 
renewed strength, energy and efficiency of 
their Armies our Allies have been able to 
avenge First Cambrai by a Third, which is a 
finer achievement than Waterloo and Blen- 
heim, rolled into one, and more thoroughly 
British into the bargain. 


VII. THE NEw PHASE 


As I close this article on Monday, Octo- 
ber 21, the campaign is entering a new phase. 
The Germans have left the Belgian coast 
and Ghent is in Allied hands. The Allied 
advance is swinging rapidly forward to the 
line of the Scheldt from Ghent to Valen-, 
ciennes. Southward the Germans are now 
drawing back from the Serre River, north 
of Laon, obviously intending for the fron- 
tier at Hirson. ‘They have held on to the 
last moment in this dangerous Laon salient 
to cover the Mons-Meziéres-Metz railway, 
by which they have been withdrawing an 
immense mass of guns and war material, 
but the evacuation of the territory between 
the coast and the Scheldt is complete and 
delay has become dangerous in the extreme. 

Judging by all available evidence the Ger- 
man intends to make his next stand on the 
line of the Meuse River from Stenay north 
through Sedan, Meziéres, Givet, Dinant, 
Namur, Huy and Liége to the Dutch fron- 
tier. He can and he may make a prelimi- 
nary stand on the Scheldt and an even more 
extended halt upon the line of the Dyle, be- 
hind Brussels and extending from Antwerp 
through Louvain to Namur. On the other 
hand, the announcement has been made 
through unofficial channels that the evacua- 
tion of Brussels has begun and there are ob- 
vious military weaknesses in any but the 
Meuse line. 

When they have reached the line of the 
Meuse, the Germans will be substantially in 
their last line west of the Rhine, although 
they will doubtless undertake to defend the 
line of the Ardennes, from the Dutch fron- 
tier southward through Liége and Luxem- 
burg to Thionville and Metz, but unlike 
the Meuse line, it does not oppose the now 
necessary water barrier to the tanks, which 
have become the most important single de- 
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tail in present Allied offensive tactics. If the 
line of the Meuse is broken, then the in- 
vasion of Germany will come at no distant 
date. On the other hand, given the char- 
acter of German retreat up to the present 
hour, there is no reason to suppose that 
a determined defense of the Meuse line can- 
not be made. The campaigning season is 
about over. The Allies are pursuing at a 
rapid rate, which is taking them far from 
their communications, and it will take a 
considerable time to restore communications 
and get up guns and munitions, once the 
Germans do decide to make a stand upon a 
prepared line. All things considered, there 
is no military reason why the Germans 
should not make good the Meuse line and 
postpone any further Allied advance until 
the opening of the campaign of 1919. 

On the other hand, the home front of the 
Germans may collapse at any moment and 
if it does, resistance on any line will become 
an impossibility. German strategy, political 
and military alike, would seem to be com- 
prehended in a plan to retire behind the line 
of the Meuse and from it and during the 
winter season make political, not military, ef- 
forts to bring about peace before a new cam- 
paign can open—-a campaign which could 
lead only to the early invasion of Germany, 
the immediate invasion of Germany from 
the Alsace-Lorraine direction, and the even- 
tual arrival of Allied armies on the lower 
Rhine, when the Meuse barrier had been 
forced. 

We have, then, in October seen a battle 
which in all respects corresponds to Leipsic 
in the Napoleonic cycle. German world 
power, like that of the great French Em- 
peror, has been permanently destroyed. A 
single battle has resulted in the retreat of 
the defeated armies, which can only lead to 
the later invasion of the homeland. Bel- 
gium is emerging from the flood as German 
states emerged from the Napoleonic flood, 
when the Emperor crossed the Rhine. D’Es- 
perey’s army in the Balkans has played the 
role of Wellington’s in the Peninsula. It is 
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now approaching the Danube as the Anglo- 
Spanish army passed the Pyrennees. 

But Napoleon was able to fight one more 
campaign after Leipsic—the brilliant Marne 
campaign, which remains on the military 
side an object of enduring admiration. In 
the same way Germany can, if she chooses, 
fight another campaign. But Napoleon's 
Marne campaign led to Elba. He lost his 
throne and the campaign together. German 
losses in a campaign of 1919 could hardly 
be less considerable. William II could not 
expect to save his crown, where Napoleon 
lost his. A thing which is’ on the military 
side possible, may be politically fatal. 

There is, however, little temptation to 
prophesy. We have won the war. What 
remains is to make the future secure by com- 
pleting the destruction of the German mili- 
tary machine. It is still a strong machine, 
capable of sustained resistance, and it is re- 
tiring upon a position naturally very strong 
and carefully prepared in the past. We have 
not had a Waterloo, much less a Sedan. 
Neither seems on October 21, even remotely 
possible in the present operation. What 
we have had is a military decision of the war. 
That decision was had in the Battle of the 
Hindenburg Line. We have brought Ger- 
many to the point where she is no longer 
demanding “victorious” peace or the right 
to annex conquered lands and impose _in- 
demnities. We have brought her to the 
point where she must surrender on our terms, 
which carry the retrocession of Alsace-Lor- 
raine and the payment of indemnities, at 
which her armies must lay down their arms 
unconditionally, or face a new campaign, 
which can have but one termination. 

In addition, we have eliminated Bulgaria, 
brought Turkey to her knees, and before an 
amazed world audience Austria-Hungary is 
resolving itself into its component racial ele- 
ments with a rapidity which defies parallel. 
If there be a campaign of 1919, it will be a 
campaign in which Germany faces us, alone, 
at bay, desperate, choosing to die fighting 
rather than surrender unconditionally. 
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THE PORTIONS OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY OCCUPIED BY THE CZECHS AND THE SLOVAKS 


THE CZECHOSLOVAKS AND 
THEIR GREAT LEADER 


BY STEPHEN P. DUGGAN 
(Professor of Education, College of the City of New York) 





HE splendid service rendered to the 

Allied cause by the Czechoslovak sol- 
diers in Russia and Siberia, first in prevent- 
ing the organization of German and Austrian 
prisoners of war into armies that might as- 
sist Germany to maintain her hold upon Rus- 
sia, and, second, in acting as a nucleus about 
which there may yet form a patriotic Russian 
army, has naturally aroused great interest 
among Americans in a people that has played 
a noble part in history, but about whom most 
of them know comparatively little. 

The Czechoslovaks are the most western 
of the great Slav peoples. They are com- 
posed of the Czechs’ who inhabit Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia, which are provinces of 
Austria, and of the Slovaks who live in Slo- 
vakia, i. e., in the most northern counties of 
Hungary. They number about nine mil- 
lions, of whom three-quarters are Czechs and 
one-quarter Slovaks. Both peoples are of the 
same race, and the two languages are so 
closely akin that a person who knows Bohe- 
mian (Czech) can read books and newspa- 
pers printed in Slovak probably more readily 
than an Englishman can read Robert Burns. 
The Czechs are far more advanced politic- 
ally, industrially, and intellectually, and 
have had a truly heroic history. ‘The Slo- 


vaks have had no independent history since — 
they were conquered by the Magyars (Hun- 
garians) early in the tenth century. It will 
give us a better idea of the present condition 
and prospects of these interesting people if we 
first briefly consider their past. 


Bohemia’s Relations with Germany 


A glance at the map will show why Bis- 
marck once said that the power ruling Bohe- 
mia will rule Europe. Bohemia is a highland 
in the very center of Europe, thrusting itself 
like a wedge between the Germans of Aus- 
tria and those of Germany. It was thus 
made inevitable by geography that the Bohe- 
mians should come into conflict with the 
Germans. ‘ It must be remembered that at 
the time of Charlemagne the Slavs inhabited 
almost the whole of the eastern half of the 
Germany of to-day. For centuries the Ger- 
mans carried on a successful campaign. of 
Germanization among the Slavs to their east, 
but this early Drang nach Osten met defeat 
at the borders of Bohemia. 

The Bohemians had founded a national 
state of great strength and had developed 
a fine culture. It is interesting that one of 
the earliest Bohemian writings—known as 


the Chronicle of Dalimil and written about 
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1300 A. D.—should be pervaded by a strong 
antipathy towards the Germans. It was the 
Czechs who waked from the long medieval 
sleep first among the northern nations. More 
than a hundred years before Luther, John 
Hus proclaimed liberty of conscience and the 
right of individual interpretation of the Bible 
(1400 A. D.). Practically the whole of the 
Bohemian people followed him and the inspi- 
ration of his teachings had a profound effect 
_not only in welding the people together but 
“in strengthening and standardizing the lan- 
guage, for though Hus wrote much in Latin 
many of his best thoughts are in the Czech 
tongue. Nevertheless the Hussite wars, as 
the religious wars were called, greatly weak- 
ened Bohemia. 


Til-fated Union with Austria 


In 1526 occurred one of the most momen- 
tous events in Bohemian history. The Diet 
elected Ferdinand of Hapsburg king, and 
Bohemia became permanently attached to 
Austria. From the very beginning of the 
connection the Hapsburg monarchs pursued 
a policy of limiting the rights of the Bohe- 
mian Diet and centralizing all power in 
themselves. Particularly determined were 
they to destroy Protestantism, which had be- 
come strongly entrenched in the country. 
This led the Bohemian Estates formally to 
depose the Emperor Ferdinand, a successor 
of the one mentioned above, but in the war 
that followed the Bohemians were badly de- 
feated at the Battle of the White Mountain, 
1620. Never was a country more harshly 
treated. Practically the whole of the nobil- 
ity were driven into exile and four-fifths of 
the land was distributed among the greedy 
adventurers who filled Ferdinand’s army. 
Tens of thousands had to flee the country, 
and it was brought back to Catholicism by 
fire and sword. 

For almost two hundred years after the 
battle of the White Mountain, Bohemia lost 
its individuality as a nation and almost passed 
from history. During that time its self- 
government was more and more curtailed, its 
literature was suppressed, and every effort 
was made to discourage the use of the Czech 
language. It was first decreed that the Ger- 
man language should have equal rights with 
the Czech in all the government offices and 
law courts. Afterwards German was made 
the language of instruction in all the upper 
schools and in the University of Prague. So 
successful was this policy of Germanization 
that at the close of the eighteenth century 


many Czechs could read their own language 
only when printed in German script. 


The Spirit of Revolution 


The French Revolution, however, roused 
the Czechs from their lethargy as it roused 
all the subject peoples of Europe. The prin- 
ciples of nationality and democracy were car- 
ried everywhere throughout Europe by the 
Revolutionary armies and it was impossible 
any longer to keep suppressed peoples quies- 
cent. At first the Bohemian revival was 
purely linguistic and cultural, for Austria 
under Metternich ruthlessly suppressed anv 
attempts to change the political status quo. 
As a result of the literary revival, when the 
Revolution of 1848 broke out, it found Bohe- 
mia so ready, united, and enthusiastic in its 
demands for self-government that the Aus- 
trian Emperor had to yield. On April 8, 
1848, he issued the “Bohemian Charter” ac- 
cording national rights and promising com- 
plete political autonomy. But Hapsburg 
promises have ever been faithless, and when 
the Revolution had been overcome by the 
army the Czechs found themselves in a worse 
plight than before, for not only had they not 
gained self-government, but a most deter- 
mined effort was made by the Austrian ofh- 
cials to exterminate the cultural revival by 
ruthlessly suppressing all Czech newspapers 
and books and by even prohibiting the form- 
ing of Czech organizations for purely cul- 
tural purposes. Absolutism, Centralism, and 
Germanization resumed their sway and re- 
mained triumphant until 1866, when Prussia 
defeated Austria at Sadowa and turned her 
out of Germany. 

Sadowa taught Francis Joseph that he 
would have to have a wider support than that 
given by the Germans of the Empire if he 
were to keep his polyglot dominions together. 
Hence in 1867 the Empire was transformed 
into the Dual Monarchy with the official 
title, ‘““The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy.” 
What happened was simply this: the Ger- 
mans and Hungarians, the two strongest na- 
tionalities of the monarchy, which had hith- 
erto fought each other, composed their dif- 
ferences and agreed upon the Ausgleich, i. e., 
the Compromise. According to this agree- 
ment, Austria and Hungary were to be inde- 
pendent states, but with the same sovereign 
and a common tariff and a united army. The 
system of centralization was to be continued 
in each. In Austria the Germans were ‘to 
be the privileged nationality; in pngny, 
the Magyars. 
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The protests of the Czechs 
against the Ausgleich were 
met by fierce persecution, and 
martial law was established 
in Bohemia. But the passive 
resistance of the Czechs could 
not be overcome and the 
Austrian Government has 
been compelled gradually to 
yield concession after conces- 
sion. However, it would not 
admit that Bohemia was on 
the same status as Hungary; 
that both had elected Ferdi- 
nand of Austria‘as their sov- 
ereign in 1526; that the 
union was a purely personal 
one, leaving each of the three 
states independent, self-gov- 
erning, and in complete con- 
trol of its own national des- 
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the most important principle 
of the political program of 
the Allies is the right of every 
people to determine its own political destiny, 
the Czechs are found fighting, not for their 
rulers, but for the enemies of their rulers. 


Bohemia’s Resources 


It can be readily understood why the 
Hapsburgs have always been determined to 
retain control of Bohemia and to insist that 
the union between Austria and Bohemia is a 
real union and not merely a personal one. 
Bohemia has been from the very beginning 
of the connection the economic backbone of 
the Austrian dominions. It is the most ad- 
vanced and progressive in agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce. Favored with an 
admirable climate and inhabited by an intelli- 
gent and industrial rural population, it has 
over 50 per cent. of its area under excellent 
cultivation. With the exception of salt, al- 
most every useful mineral and metal is to be 
found within its borders. With its rich 
mines of coal and iron it has been enabled not 
only to assume the supremacy of all the 
provinces of the Dual Monarchy in indus- 
try, but to become one of the greatest manu- 
facturing centers of Europe. Hand in hand 
with this manufacturing activity has gone its 
commercial development. This has _ been 
stimulated by the building of a splendid rail- 
way, canal, and road system. Almost one- 
third of the total railways of Austria are in 
Bohemia, This remarkable industrial devel- 
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opment enables the Czech provinces of Aus- 
tria at the present time to bear about five- 
eighths of the total burden of Austrian 
taxation. 

And this material expansion has been par- 
alleled by an equally astonishing spiritual 
growth. Bohemia has the lowest percentage 
of illiterates of any province in the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy—but 3 per cent. It 
has a splendid system of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, at the head of which are the 
two universities at Prague, one German and 
the other Czech. It has taken an advanced 
place in literature and music, in fact, in al- 
most every branch of human culture. Were 
this vigorous people to attain to complete 
unity and independence, Europe would be 
greatly enriched, but Austria would sink into 
a second-rate power. 


Slovaks Enslaved and Exploited 


As has been stated before, the Slovaks 
have had no independent history. For a 
thousand years they have been a poor and 
despised peasantry oppressed by their Magyar 
rulers. They live in a compact territory 
along the southern slopes of the Carpathian 
Mountains. It is a lovely but unfertile 
country and the Slovak peasants inhabit the 
poorest parts of it. The majority of them 
are not only very poor but are financially 
exploited by moneylenders, many of them 
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never -being out of debt during their entire 
lives. Moreover, every effort on their part 
to improve their lot meets with the strenu- 
ous opposition of their Magyar rulers. The 
Magyars are determined to maintain the 
“Magyar: Unitary State,” i. e., everything 
must be Magyar and Magyar alone. Hence 
the subject nationalities of Hungary, inclu- 
ding, of course, the Slovaks, dare not under- 
take any form of nationalistic agitation. 
Slovak newspapers are suppressed and 
Slovak literary associations dissolved upon 
the slightest pretexts. The state not only 
maintains no schools:in Slovak for its Slo- 
vak citizens, but dissolves those maintained 
by the latter at their own expense. It is not 
surprising that the number of illiterates 
among the Slovaks in 1900 was over 50 per 
cent. of the population. Magyar persecu- 
tion is carried to such an extent that it is 
even almost impossible for a company of 
Slovak shareholders to receive state permis- 
sion to carry on a business,—because it may 
be considered a nationalistic enterprise. As 
late as last July the Magyar Parliament re- 
fused to relax in the slightest degree the pol- 
icy of Magyarization. The Slovaks, because 
of their long subjection, have been- far more 


docile than their kinsmen, the Czechs. They 
look to the latter for their redemption and 
know that they can hope for a decent fu- 
ture only in union with them. 


Masaryk, the Czechoslovak Leader 


The Czechoslovak people owe their splen- 
did preparation for unity and independence 
to the labors of a group of devoted patriots: 
to Masaryk, Bene, Stefanik, and others. Of 
these, Dr. Thomas Masaryk is the most re- 
markable. Like Mazzini, his whole life has 
been given to the cause of liberty and nation- 
ality, which he has tried to realize by 
strengthening and deepening the spiritual and 
cultural life of his people. He is really the 
last of the ‘“awakeners” of Bohemia. He 
has always urged his people to assimilate the 
progressive ideas of other nations, particu- 
larly those of the western democracies. 

He became known throughout Europe be- 
fore the war as the fearless critic of the bru- 
tal and reactionary régime that held Austria- 
Hungary in its grasp. Every attempt at in- 
justice was sure to find him in the opposition. 
The attempt to rouse anti-Semitism in Aus- 
tria through accusations of ritual murder 
failed largely because of his noble defense of 
the Jews. When the fifty-three Jugoslavs 
were convicted of treason in the celebrated 


Agram trial of 1909 and sentenced to death, 
Masaryk proved that the documents that had 
supplied the proof of their conviction had 
been forged by officials of the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Foreign Office in order to bring about 
a war with Serbia. It can be readily under- 
stood how the Austrian bureaucrats have 
hated him. He was, indeed, a marked man, 
and when the war broke out had to flee for 
his life in order to continue the work of re- 
deeming his country. 

I had the pleasure of an afternoon visit 
with him at his Washington home one day 
last month and came away impressed by the 
depth of his patriotism, the ‘soundness of his 
judgment, and his magnanimity. He is prob- 
ably the greatest enemy of the Magyars and 
Germans of Austria-Hungary, but he does 
not hate them, nor does he wish their de- 
struction. He does demand, however, that 
while they shall have the opportunity to lead 
their lives as they will, they shall be com- 
pelled to grant the same privilege to the 
nationalities they have hitherto suppressed. 
Dr. Masaryk is not opposed to federalism, 
but the federation must be one voluntarily 
formed by. free states. I came away from 
my visit feeling that in Dr. Masaryk were 
combined some of the noblest qualities’ of 
Washington and Lincoln. 


The Czechoslovaks’ Part in the War 


When the Great War burst upon Europe, 
the Czechoslovaks were filled with conster- 
nation and horror. They were called upon 
to fight the nations which they loved and to 
take up arms in favor of their own oppres- 
sors,—to weld their own chains the firmer. 
They refused. The Czech regiments went 
to the front singing their own national an- 
them, and when they arrived there they de- 
serted to the enemy. It is estimated that 
altogether more than 200,000 of them went 
over to the Russians, Serbians, and Italians. 
The people at home refused to buy the Aus- 
trian war bonds, gave valuable information 
to the enemy, and indulged in every variety 
of obstructive tactics to cripple the Austrian 
war efforts. This brought forth the most 
ruthless form of terrorism on the part of 
the government. It is estimated that not 
less than 30,000 Czechs have been executed 
since the war began and the prisons are still 
full. But persecution at home only brought 
forth increased efforts abroad. Under 
Masaryk’s inspiration, Czech emigrants in 
England, France, Russia, and especially in 
America, formed powerful organizations for 
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the purpose of carrying on the fight for 
freedom. 

The Bohemian National Alliance and the 
Slovak League formed in the United States 
have been the principal financial support of 
Masaryk’s campaign, for he declared at the 
start that the Czech fight must be backed by 
Czech money and he refused to accept funds 
from other friendly sources. With the money 
thus contributed he raised and equipped vol- 
unteer armies on the French and Russian 
fronts. When the Russian Revolution broke 
out he went to Russia and organized the 
100,000 Czechoslovak prisoners of war into 
an army which rendered invaluable service 
against the Germans before the Russian col- 
lapse, and which is still the main hope in Rus- 
sia of the Allied nations. 

Perhaps it is not in this work of organi- 
zation that Masaryk has made his best con- 
tribution to the Allies. Because of his 
unequaled knowledge of the political condi- 
tions in Germany and Austria-Hungary he 
was able to give the Allied statesmen the 
most valuable advice. He did more than 
anyone else to convince them of the absolute 
dependence of Austria-Hungary upon Ger- 
many and the hopelessness of attempting to 
drive a wedge between those two states. 
Moreover, he declared in the beginning of 
the war that any belief in an internal revolu- 
tion in Germany was Utopian. He has been 
a close student of German Socialism and 
pointed out that its materialistic philosophy 
would unite its adherents with the imperial- 
ists in the hope of profit from the war. He 
has urged the Italians and Jugoslavs to com- 
pose their differences about the Dalmatian 
Coast. In fact, he has been a great unifying 
force among the Allied peoples. 


Czechoslovak Independence Recognized 
Recently he has had his reward. The Al- 


lied states, including our own country, have 
recognized the independence of the Czecho- 
slovak people. Has ever a nation more thor- 
oughly deserved such recognition? For cen- 
turies the Czechoslovaks have held their own 
against Germans and Magyars in the cause 
of self-determination. They have ever spo- 
ken and fought on the side of liberty and 
national independence. Their Diet was the 
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(Dr. Masaryk was born in Moravia in 1850. His father 
was a coachman and apprenticed Thomas to a blacksmith. 
But he later entered the University of Prague, in which 
he became a professor in 1882. In 1878 he visited the 
United States, where he married an American lady, Miss 
Charley Garrigue, of Brooklyn, N. Y. He <annel politi- 
cal life in 1891 and rapidly became the leader of his 
people. He fled from Bohemia in 1914 in order to con- 
tinue directing the activities of the Czechs) 


only political body that raised its voice in Eu- 
rope in 1871 against the robbery of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

Surely the family of nations will be 
strengthened and enriched by the addition of 


this vigorous, intelligent, and attractive 
member. ‘The new state, if it includes all 
the Czechoslovak provinces, will have an 
area of about 50,000 square miles, a little 
larger than New York State, with a popula- 
tion nearly the same,—about 9,000,000. It 
will thus have a stronger basis in size and 
population and also in economic resources 
than many states already existing, e. g., than 
Portugal, Holland, Belgium, the states of 
Scandinavia or of the Balkans. Every lover 
of liberty and justice will wish it well in its 
independent career. 





LORD CHARNWOOD, A GREAT 
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GODFREY RATHBONE BENSON—FIRST BARON 
CHARNWOOD 

(Lord Charnwood, author of a “Life of Lincoln,’”’ is 
now lecturing at American universities.) 

F the world is to be made safe for democ- 

racy, the great democracies of the world 
must know, love, and trust one another. The 
great English-speaking democracies, largely 
sprung from the same stock and inspired by 
the same ideals, must be the first to estab- 
lish their relations on this basis of knowledge, 
affection, and confidence. 

As between ourselves and the British 
people, we encounter at the outset a tradi- 
_ tional obstacle. We were told as children 
that the English people made war on the 
colonies in America, when we should have 
been taught that all that was liberal in Eng- 
lish life refused to make war on their breth- 
ren in America, so that the German King of 
England found it necessary to employ Hes- 
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sians to fight his battles over here. As a 
matter of fact, the English Liberals of that 
day were fighting the battles of the American 
democracy, just as the colonists were winning 
the battle of English liberalism. A perverted 
history, however, made of the Revolutionary 
War a non-conducting medium between the 
people of Great Britain and America. 

The present war, in which Britain and 
America are fighting side by side, is surely 
destined to bring about a better understand- 
ing between all those who speak the English 
tongue. The good feeling and mutual under- 
standing thus begun may be most effectually 
developed through the friendly contact of 
the people themselves rather than through 
formal alliances. 

Lord Charnwood’s visit to this country 
will prove a great and lasting contribution 
to the coming era of good understanding and 
good feeling between the people of Great 
Britain and America. Lord Charnwood is 
a democrat in conviction, taste and habits. 
His home life is simple and beautiful. At 
the little parish church near his home he 
reads the lessons on Sabbath morning. The 
members of his family sustain an unaffected 
friendship with their neighbors and servants. 

In public life his record is that of an un- 
compromising progressive. He has frequently 
appeared on the platform at meetings of 
labor unions and is everywhere regarded as 
a friend and champion of labor. His demo- 
cratic convictions are based on intelligent 
sympathy, wide reading, and thorough knowI- 
edge of social and political conditions. Lord 
Charnwood has traveled extensively in 
America, has observed our institutions, ap- 
preciates our ideals, and in his “Life of 
Abraham Lincoln” has given perhaps the 
finest interpretation of our great national 
hero. He has studied American constitu- 
tional history with rare insight and he ap- 
proaches the problems of our social and polit- 
ical life with an amazing comprehension of 
every side of our history. 





WHAT DOES THE AMERICAN 
ALLIANCE MEAN TO 
ENGLISHMEN? 


BY LORD CHARNWOOD 


HAT does the American alliance mean 

to Englishmen? This question has 
been put to me. Let me note before I 
attempt an answer that the term “alliance” 
is incorrect here. ‘To the best of my belief 
there is no formal agreement between 
America on the one hand and France, Eng- 
land and their allies on the other in regard 
to the war. We are both pursuing the same 
object iff the same spirit; therefore we spon- 
taneously work together, and go on working 
together more unitedly day by day. So far 
as I know there is no precedent in history for 
international relations such as these. The 
incorrectnéss of the word “alliance” stands 
for a fact which is worth thinking over and 
is full of promise.. All the same I shall go 
on using the word “alliance” for the sake of 
brevity. 

At the time when I write the American 
alliance means that we are winning the war, 
after a grim ifterval, during which sensible 
men and women in France and England just 
shut their minds to all speculation about the 
future. But this was not the case when 
America declared war—again a correction; 
accepted war as a fact. Early in 1917 we 
did not, as a people, expect the defection of 
Russia; the Russian revolution gratified a 
nation disposed to sympathize with popular 
uprisings, and a great offensive on the West- 
ern front was expected to be made irresistible 
by Russian codperation in the East. There- 
fore when America came in at last (at the 
time which seemed good to Americans, and 
of which the choice was their affair, not 
ours) -it did not strike us that we were being 
rescued in peril. Nevertheless, the people of 
England were thrilled with a peculiar joy. 
I do not wish to romance or rhapsodize about 
this, but, personally, I never met at that time 
any sensible English man or woman who was 
not deeply affected.. Instinctively and more 
or less dumbly we recognized the greatest and 
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happiest event of many centuries gone by. 
The full possible import of this event is worth 
careful consideration. - te 

First a word on what may be called. the 
sentimental side of the question. We -were 
very happy in the ending of a long estrange- 
ment. It seems to be hard for an American 
to understand the light in which English- 
men have from the first regarded the Ameri- 
can Revolution. He expects of the English- 
man a point of view directly opposite to his 
own, and he finds something else which 
puzzles him. He is proud and perhaps even 
to-day a little resentful when he thinks about 
the Revolution; he naturally expects (or did 
till lately expect) the Englishman to feel 
humiliated and either resentful or penitent 
about it ; but that inscrutable and, I presume, 
annoying being feels nothing of the kind. He 
utterly declines to be angry or apologetic. 

If he thinks of the American Revolu- 
tion at all, he thinks of it quite happily. If 
he is a historian, he will see in the story of 
the Revolution only one very gloomy fea- 
ture, the fate of the Loyalists, and is in other 
respects content with that event, often enthu- 
siastic about it. If he is not a historian he 
does not know about the Loyalists; but he 
does know that, in a period of political cor- 
ruption, an obscure, unrepresentative and 
unpopular set of English politicians handled 
American affairs in a way against which the 
only memorable English statesmen of the day 
protested passionately; he thinks the action 
of the Colonists was probably right and any- 
how very English, and he has always heard 
and believed that it led up to the existing 
British Empire and the existing British sys- 
tem of government. Any prejudice which 
may ever have existed in England against 
America has arisen front wholly different and 
much more recent causes, but is in fact so 
uncommon and so transitory as not to be 
worth discussing. In short, while England 
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as a country has never been widely popular 
in America; America has been widely popular 


in England. The causes of all this could © 


easily be explained; but it is the result that 
matters. Our present association with France 
is deeply pleasing to English people, who look 
back on centuries of warfare with France as 
an affair with gentlemen and sportsmen; our 
association with America stirs a yet deeper 
feeling. To find words for popular feeling 
one must go to the poets; not, of course, to 
their ordinary elegant compositions, but to 
their occasional outbursts, when they really 
do put their backs into their job. The cur- 
rent English feeling about English history 
‘can be condensed into a phrase which Words- 
worth used in the crisis of our struggle with 
Napoleon: 
“The flood 
Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 


Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed with ‘pomp of waters unwithstood.’” 


That flood was conceived of by Words- 
worth and has been conceived of by thought- 
ful Englishmen ever since as flowing through 
an American as well as a British channel. 
Thus it is probably as true an analysis as can 
be made of the causes of any popular emotion 
to say: We English rejoiced that we were 
joined in a great cause by those with whom 
it seemed most fitting and natural that we 
should be codperating. And the strength of 
this sentiment in England is something upon 
which we can confidently reckon. 

Accordingly, when America came in, though 
we could not know how badly we should 
want American help to win the war, and did 
not guess how tremendously effective that 
help would be, people in England felt that 
after the war was won we could, with a 
little care and good sense, secure the right re- 
sults from victory. They feel the same to-day. 

It goes without saying that the settlement 
after the war will not be an affair merely for 
a single peace conference; it will need the 
watchful attention and the loyal codperation 
of the Allied Powers for many years yet to 
come. Among these Allied Powers the 
United States and the British Empire have, 
jointly, a special responsibility. In consider- 
ing this special responsibility we need not for 
a moment forget France, the mother country 
of civilization to us both, and (on land) the 
protagonist among the Allies in this war. 
But there are certain distinctions between 
the position of France and our own, which 
are in a general way obvious and which it 
would be tiresome to analyze closely. 


The United States constitute by far the 
largest self-governing community in the 
world and occupy by far the largest and 
richest continuous area which is under settled 
government at this moment. The British 
Empire, if we consider only the self-govern- 
ing portions of it, is the second largest com- 
munity of the kind—far smaller than the 
United States, but by geographical distribu- 
tion and capacities for future development 
very important. When we take into account 
further the peoples living under the guard- 
ianship and control of the British power 
(peoples whose contribution to the joint war 
effort is one of the most astounding things in 
the history of the war), we have before us, 
probably, a full quarter of the population of 
the globe. These two powers are so different 
in kind that there would be no sense in the 
question which is the greater (of course, 
just after the war the military and mercan- 
tile, though not the naval, strength of the 
United States will be far the greater). If 
they can act in harmony—a harmony to 
which the chief of their Allies can be trusted 
to contribute—it is quite evident that they 
can ensure a period of peaceful and orderly 
progress—moreover, we may hope, of spirit- 
ually vitalized progress—for the entire earth, 
such as practical men no more expected a 
generation back than they expected the 
modern development of aircraft. 

Let us look at the thing on the other side: 
The failure of these two powers to maintain 
after the war intelligent understanding of 
each other and energetic joint service to their 
‘common cause, would make the after result 
of the war one of the flattest fiascos in the 
annals of civilization. 

I shall not trouble here to show that the 
two peoples to whom this call is made start 
with the same stock of fundamental ideas 
about morals and politics. It would be in- 
sulting to the intelligence of American read- 
ers to trouble much to defend the British 
Empire. No doubt “Empire” is a bad word 
for this purpose. No doubt there have been 
“questionable” incidents in the expansion of 
England, just as (veiled by differences of 
conditions and still more by differences of 
words) there have been questionable incidents 
in the development of that Empire which, be- 
ginning with thirteen settlements on the At- 
lantic seaboard, now stretches, to the Pacific 
and beyond. But the British Empire, for 
which John and William Redmond died, to 
which the peasantry of the Punjab have ral- 
lied with enthusiasm, and of which Generals 













Botha and Smuts are to-day among the chief 
directors, is manifestly not a thing about 
which an Englishman has any right to be 
apologetic. But a word must be said about 
the French Empire. France is, of course, a 
“Continental” power in a sense in which 
E-ngland, never seriously invaded since 1066, 
is happy enough not to be continental. 
France (her frontiers once restored) is a 
highly self-sufficing country in respect of food- 
supplies and the like, and her people are a 
highly home-loving people. Nevertheless it 
would be a great mistake to forget that 
France has now evolved a school of colonial 
administrators of a high order, and that her 
public opinion is as capable as that of Eng- 
land or America to rise to a high sense of 
responsibility in dealing with weaker or less 
intelligent races. The French set us the 
example in missionary effort much more even 
than they did in buccaneering. 

The great point is, then, that we forth- 
with begin to face the practical problems 
which are about to confront us, though it 
might be premature to suggest solutions of 
them in detail. The more simply we can 
state our ideals, the more apparent it becomes 
that their realization involves long patience 
in‘ wrestling with practical complications. 
Ouf*grand ideas of freedom,—true ideas no 
less than’ grand,—have to be applied and 
made good among people who, however 
clever, have no better notions on such sub- 
jects than five-year-old children have with us. 
(Do-not let the success with which they have 
built up their forty-eight self-governing com- 
monwealths blind Americans to the fact that 
they started, not with average human mate- 
rial, but material which, for that purpose, 
was in the early days extremely select.) Jus- 
tice and the conditions of progress have to 
be secured in countries, some of which, like 
the Balkan states, though capable enough 
of self-government,. are by no means highly 
capable of friendly adjustment with one an- 
other, and in some of which self-government 
is a vision—not a mere dream—of the future. 
English people happen to be specially con- 
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cerned with the latter class of countries, be-. 
cause the British power is in actual occupa- 
tion of many of them at this moment. The 
principles to be obeyed are plain enough. The 
“inalienable rights” of the populations con- 
cerned are to be secured. Second only to 
that comes the requirement that the civilized 
power which is first on the spot is not thereby 
to gain economic advantages which will here- 
after hurt other civilized powers,—including 
(let us face it fairly) a future civilized Ger- 
many. ‘This apparently plain program pre- 
sents to us a difficult dilemma. The British 
power is not only on the spot, it is admittedly 
well qualified to handle these countries (say 
Mesopotamia, the handing back of which to 
Turkish overlordship is unthinkable) effi- 
ciently and justly; there will certainly be a 
temptation for our Allies to say for a time, 
“Let the British power carry on.” On the 
other hand, a settlement after this war which, 
even in appearance, enlarged the British do- 
minions, would be a scandal, a comic scandal, 
a frustration of the ideals which the Allies 
seek to establish in the world, and (finally) 
an intolerable nuisance to the British. The 
solution, of course, lies in some sort of inter- 
national control, a development of. the 
“League-of-Nations” idea on a side which has 
hitherto been too little considered. Obvious 
reasons might make the American public ex- 
cusably but disastrously slow to grasp this 
situation. To this problem we must now 
bend our minds: Just how can this interna- 
tional control of peoples in a state of tutelage 
be best established and conducted ? 

This article has‘already run on beyond 
reasonable bounds of space, and the writer is 
well content to pose this question, challenging 
keen and frank discussion upon it, and to 
leave the subject at that for the moment. But 
to the question, “What does the American 
Alliance mean to Englishmen?” the real an- 
swer, is: It means the confident hope of 
steadfast and wise co6peration in a very difh- 
cult task, which will last long after the war, 
and of which the problem propounded above 
is probably the crucial part. CHARNWOOD. 






CHILD LABOR AND THE WAR 


BY RAYMOND G. FULLER 


HAT the war has vastly increased the 

amount of child labor in this country no 
intelligent person can deny. It is a visible 
fact. The ocular evidence is almost as plen- 
tiful and quite as conclusive as similar evi- 
dence regarding the employment of women. 
There is also the evidence of official figures, 
showing a large decrease in school attend- 
ance in many localities and a large increase 
in the number of work-permits issued to chil- 
dren of school age. The United States Com- 
missioner of Education says that this year 
four or five times as many children as nor- 
mally are leaving school. Reported violations 
of compulsory-education and child-labor laws 
are numerous in all parts of the country. 
State boards having in charge the administra- 
tion of workmen’s compensation laws are 
handling case after case in which children 
illegally employed have become victims of in- 
dustrial accident. The pressure of those 
conditions which have caused the large and 
rapid augmentation of the ranks of child la- 
bor is growing stronger all the time. 

The President of the United States, ‘the 
Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of War 
and other officers of the executive branch of 
the federal Government have repeatedly 
called attention to the necessity of maintain- 
ing and extending, even in these stressful 
times, the application of such protective la- 
bor standards as have already been established 
for men, women, and children; and they have 
urged the raising of these standards in the 
interest of economy of production as well as 
in the service of national morale. The gov- 
ernment is practising its own preaching in 
its own sphere of opportunity. Thus the 
following clause has been made a condition 
of all war contracts: 


The contractor shall not directly or indirectly 
employ in the performance of this contract any 
minor under the age of fourteen years, or permit 
any minor between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen years to work more than eight hours in any 
one day, more than six days in any one week, or 
before six antemeridian or after seven postme- 
ridian. 


Here is national action against a national 
evil, action definite and decisive within its 
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limitations but the order of the War Labor 
Policies Board is narrow in scope, despite the 
intention to make contract work synonymous, 
as nearly as possible, with war work, and 
it is temporary, having effect only for the du- 
ration of the war. Congress, in 1916, recog- 
nizing that child labor is a national evil with 
which the States have been either unable or 
unwilling to deal adequately, passed a child- 
labor act which the Supreme Court, in ren- 
dering its decision in the Dagenhart case, 
on June 3, 1918, declared unconstitutional. 
The executive branch of the Government 
forthwith met the emergency as well as it 
could, in the manner we have indicated, and 
in so doing proved itself representative of 
public opinion. As-_national action became 
proper and necessary on account of the defi- 
ciency of state action, so national legislative 
action is again proper and necessary, this 


time because of the deficiency of executive 


action. 


Reasons for National Action 


President Wilson has lately reiterated his 
desire for the enactment of a new federal law 
at this session of Congress, and apparently 
the sentiment of Congress has not changed 
since the 1916 act was passed. That body 
now has a considerable range of choice among 
more than half a dozen child-labor bills that 
have been introduced since June. Attention 
both in and out of Congress has so far cen- 
tered chiefly on the Keating bill, which has 
received the approval of the President; of the 
National Child Labor Committee, and of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The desirability of further national action 
is beyond question. One of the reasons for 
preferring it over State action consists in the 
country-wide uniformity of federal legisla- 
tion, a uniformity that tends to equalize com- 
petitive advantages as between employers in 
progressive States and employers in backward 
States. A premium is thereby placed on effi- 
ciency of production in the backward States, 
where at present child-labor i$ a subsidy paid 
to employers’ inefficiency. 

Moreover, it is difficult and in some cases 
impossible to secure adequate legislation in 
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the States and after it has been obtained it 
is dificult and sometimes impossible to secure 
adequate enforcement. Powerful employing 
interests are able to prevent in State legisla- 
tures what they cannot prevent in the na- 
tional legislature. The hopelessness of de- 
pending on the States for the enactment of 
needed protective laws was shown only re- 
cently by the refusal of Georgia to entertain 
seriously a proposed child-labor law embody- 
ing the standards of the invalid federal act. 
When the act of 1916 was declared uncon- 
stitutional there were loud cries of “Leave 
the abolition of child labor to the States” and 
“Now the States will do the necessary work.” 
But Georgia had its opportunity and com- 
pletely failed. 

The administration and enforcement of 
State laws is notoriously less efficient and 
effective than the administration and enforce- 
ment of national laws. Employers—and peo- 
ple in general—stand more in awe of the 
federal Government than of their municipal, 
county, or State governments. ‘The seat of 
federal inspection is farther removed from 
the places inspected and therefore the inspec- 
tors are less likely to fall under local influ- 
ences. Then the difficulties of enforcement 
by prosecution are greater in respect to State 
laws than in respect to federal laws. Jurors 
in the former circumstances are often the 
immediate neighbors of the offenders. Fur- 
ther, as the head of a great canning com- 
pahy writes in a private letter, ““The State 
law has been and is violated with impunity, 
as the violators do not fear the State courts.” 
In all matters pertaining to administration 
and enforcement the federal Government is 
superior to the State government, as it has the 
greater power, the greater prestige, and the 
greater freedom fom local influences. 

But the chief and most convincing argu- 
ment for national action is found in the fact 
that child labor is-a national evil. The evil 
is national not only in its distribution but in 
its effects. On this point it has been well 
and forcefully said: 

When an evil is a national evil, it must be cured 
by a national remedy. Where the evil is purely 
local—where it is confined to one State and no 
other—that State might possibly be left to cure it. 
.... But if child labor is scattered all over the 
land, if some States are clear of it, and others are 
foul with it, then it becomes a subject for the 
combined intelligence and massed morality of 
American people to handle. -And even if every 
State in the union but two or three were to rem- 
edy the evil effectually, still those two or three 


States would be pouring streams of bad citizens 
into the whole nation, and the whole nation would 
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be affected by them, because every citizen is a 
citizen, not of one State only, but of the nation 
as a whole. 


The Question of Constitutionality 


The desirability of federal action is clear, 
but unfortunately desirability is by no means 
the same thing as constitutionality. 

The majority opinion in the Dagenhart . 
case has caused a more or less widespread 
impression that Congress cannot prohibit 
child labor, perhaps not even legislate against 
it, except in the District of Columbia and the 
territories ; but there is good reason to believe 
this impression erroneous. ‘True, the decision 
was followed in Congress and among the 
people by demands for the amendment of the 
constitution ; but not all of them were due to 
lack of faith in the ability of Congress to 
act successfully under the provisions of the 
constitution as it stands. Under the provi- 
sions by which certain specific powers are 
delegated to Congress, that body can legislate 
indirectly, if not directly, in the interest of 
public health, safety, morals, and welfare, and 
it has done so on many occasions. There is, 
then, a federal .police power—approved by 
the people, exercised by Congress, and sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court. 

‘In the Dagenhart case the court passed 
on the constitutionality of an act prohibiting 
interstate transportation of the products of 
child labor. It was seemingly said—the full 
and exact meaning of the court is doubtful— 
that the act was an invasion of States’ rights 
because it was an improper exercise of the 
interstate commerce power. An act based 
on the taxing power would run counter to no 
such objection, as the federal taxing power is 
subject to no limitation except those which 
are distinctly named in the Constitution and 
involves accordingly no question of States’ 
rights. As Congress, in the interest of the 
public welfare, could and did tax the manu- 
facturing of poisonous phosphorus matches 
out of existence, so Congress probably can 
prohibit child labor by taxing its products. 


The War Power of Congress 


The taxing method offers the brightest 
prospect of a permanent child-labor act, 
though not the only prospect of a constitu- 


‘tional act. In time of war Congress can do 


directly things that it could not do directly 


-in peace time without a constitutional amend- 


ment. The workers for federal child-labor 
legislation have not abandoned their effort 
toward the passage of the Keating bill, which 
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is based on the war power of Congress, which 
if it becomes law will be in force for the du- 
ration of the war and for six months there- 
after, and which directly, not indirectly, pro- 
hibits the employment of children under six- 
teen years in any mine or quarry, of children 
under fourteen years in any mill, can- 
nery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing 
- establishment, and of children between 
fourteen and sixteen more than eight hours 
a day, more ‘than six days a week or at 
night, 

By this measure it is sought to take care 
immediately of a situation which, if not 
wholly created, has been largely aggravated, 
by the war. Of wartime child labor, a word 
may be said. The enormous increase of child 
labor due to the war is but slightly the result 
of poverty—which, by the way, is an over- 
estimated cause of peace-time child labor. 
Young children are leaving school and flock- 
ing to the mills, shipyards, factories and other 
thriving war industries because employers 
are talking to them speciously but glamour- 
ously in the language of patriotism; because 
the children are lured by the high wages, for- 
getting or not knowing that going to school 
is a ten-dollar-a-day job; because parents are 
short-sighted, or avaricious, or both; because 
the schools and the school laws are not what 
they ought to be; and because the enforce- 
ment of child-labor and compulsory-education 
laws by the States is wofully weak. 

The Keating bill is entitled “A bill to 
provide for the national security and de- 
fense,”’ and its purpose is further described, 
in its own language, as that “of conserving 
the man-power of the nation.” Any child- 
labor bill is a man-power bill, but this one is 
such in a military as well as a broadly social 
sense. The already large number of rejec- 
tions from the national army on account of 
physical unfitness forcibly reminds us of the 
duty of letting children have healthful, body- 
building lives to live. 

One objection to the Keating bill may be 
briefly noted. The constitutionality of the 
measure depends on the federal war power, 
anda few members of the House Committee 
on Labor, which decided to report the bill 
favorably, are saying that no specific grant 
of a general war power is discoverable in the 
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Constitution. The public at large, since 
April, 1917, has seen so many manifestations 
of the federal war power—as conscription, 
food and fuel control, and the taking over 
of the railroads and telegraph lines—that it 
is little likely to doubt the actual and effective 
existence of such a power, or to doubt that 
it is general, indefinite, and extensive. This 
power, perhaps, is really the supreme. federal 
power exercised in wartime for war purposes 
on grounds of national necessity. At any rate 
public opinion, almost unanimously, has sus- 
tained: its exercise. Whether the Supreme 
Court would do likewise in respect to the 
Keating bill is a question which can hardly be 
answered before the Court itself has rendered 
a decision. 

President Wilson reafirmed his approval 
of the Keating bill after he had received the 
German request for an armistice. He also 
assented cordially to the plan of basing per- 
manent legislation on the taxing: power of 
Congress. .The proposed taxing measure will 
embody the same protective standards as the 
Keating bill, and all the arguments in regard 
to the desirability of federal child-labor legis- 
lation can be urged in its favor. Any child- 
labor bill, at this time, when war and peace 
are apparently approaching a juncture, makes 
a peculiarly strong appeal in a double aspect 
—the aspect of a war measure and the aspect 
of a measure of reconstruction. 

Conservation is our wartime slogan, and 
what is more important than the conserva- 
tion of the vital resources of the nation not 
only for war purposes—God grant there may 
never be another war—but also for peace 
purposes, for the long period of réconstruc- 
tion and of further construction? Someone 
said the other day: ‘The war has revealed 
our wastefulness in many ways, but mostly 
our wastefulness of this most precious of the 
resources of the nation—the children.” 

War, as Professor Giddings is fond of say- 
ing, makes a nation think. It makes a na- 
tion think nationally. When this war is over 
—when all the wars are over—there will still 
be rivalry and testing of nations, and Amer- 
ica to-morrow will need her utmost man- 
power and the best quality of man-power. 
Let us now act nationally against the na- 
tional evil and menace of child labor. 
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INTERIOR OF A CAMP LIBRARY MAINTAINED BY THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


(More than forty library buildings have been erected at various training camps. The one shown above is at Camp 
McClellan, Alabama) 


BOOKS AND BULLETS 


BY THEODORE WESLEY KOCH 
(Chief, Order Division, Library of Congress) 


HE men now going into the Army will 
find a very different kind of training 
camp from that to which the men went last 
year. The Liberty Theatres, the Hostess 
Houses, the Y. M. C. A. huts, the K. of C. 
buildings, the Camp Libraries of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and other welfare 
centers, will strike the newcomers as unex- 
pected contacts with home. The libraries 
are meeting a greater variety of needs and 
filling even a greater role than their pro- 
moters had dared hope for them. When it 
was first proposed. to provide the soldiers and 
sailors with reading matter in an organized 
way, the majority of those who were con- 
sulted were sure that the wants of the men 
would be amply’ met by a fair selection of 
magazines and fiction. 

Former President Taft, who was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the dedication of the Camp 
Library at Camp Lee, said that when the 
campaign was started last year to raise a 
million dollars for war-service libraries he 
questioned the wisdom of going into the pro- 
ject on so extensive a scale. But after learn- 
ing what had been accomplished and seeing 
how welcome the books were to the boys, 
and having had an opportunity of studying 
the type of building provided for the camp 
library, Mr. Taft became fully convinced 


that the work was very desirable and quite 
worth while. He was particularly gratified 
to learn that the books were following the 
boys to France, for there the appreciation of 
a good book would be even keener than in 
an American training camp. 

Major-General Glenn, in accepting the 
Library building at Camp Sherman on be- 
half of the Eighty-third Division, spoke with 
great warmth of the efficiency of the camp 
library service and said that its work was of 
the very first importance. He dwelt on the 
lesson t@ be learned from a book he was then 
reading, Dawson’s “Carry On,” and showed 
how the spirit of optimism, the ability to 
smile and make the best of things, could sur- 
vive and overcome every trial. Such a spirit 
could be cultivated best from books, from 
the great minds of all ages, for the supreme 
quality of every great mind was to rise 
superior to circumstances. “This is not a 
charity,” said Major-General Glenn. ‘Our 
soldiers give up excellent libraries at home 
and should, if possible, have them available 
during their spare hours while serving in the 
ranks as soldiers. All forms of healthy, men- 
tal and physical entertainment of enlisted 
men are desirable, but none more so than 
fine, suitable reading matter.” 

Some idea of the rapid growth of this 
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vember by the Finance Com- 
mittee, the chairman of 
which is Dr. Frank P. Hill, 
chief librarian of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library. 


SERIOUS READING 


That the officers and men 
in the training camps are 
hard students of military sci- 
ence is shown by the use they 
are making of the manuals 
and other books on the sci- 
ence of war in the camp 
libraries. On a typical day 
at Camp Meade it was 
found that more than a 








! library work can be had from a very few 
: figures. The. million dollars asked for was 
' over-subscribed by more than $700,000. In 
addition to the thirty-two camp library 
buildings erected from a fund of $320,000 
given by the Carnegie Corporation, nine 
additional library buildings have been 
erected and still others are under way. In 
this country alone 140 hospitals and Red 
Cross houses have been supplied with books, 
and 250 trained librarians have been sent out 
into the field. Over 300 small military 
camps and posts have been equipped with 
book collections and over 400 naval and 
marine stations and vessels have been sup- 
plied with libraries. Over 1500 branches 
and stations have been placed in Y. M. C. A. 

~ and K. of C. huts, barracks and mess-halls. 
Half a million technical books have been pur- 
chased, and more than a million miscel- 
laneous books shipped to our men over- 
seas. Of the 3,500,000 books presented by 
the American people 3,011,510 are already in 
service. Approximately 5,000,000 gift maga- 
zines have been distributed. 

But the demands upon the American Li- 
brary Association are growing hourly. There 
is an incessant call for more books in France. 
The books sent over there by the American 
Library Association will be served out to the 
men largely through the Y. M. C. A., K. of 
C., Red Cross and the Salvation Army. To 
meet these demands-more money will be 
needed and the American people will be given 
a special opportunity this fall to show their 
interest in this unique phase of modern war 
welfare work. At least $4,000,000 will be 
asked for in a campaign scheduled for No- 


THE LIBRARY SHELVES AND READING ROOM AT CAMP LEWIS, WASHINGTON 
(The open fireplace in the rear will prove popular during the winter evenings) 


quarter of the books drawn 
for use in the barracks were 
on military science. Here the 
military collection numbers about 1200 
volumes, consisting of nearly 300 different 
titles. 

The librarian at Camp. MacArthur re- 
ported that there were 16,000 new Signal 
Corps men there and that he had in conse- 
quence a great call for books on aeronautics. 
The Signal Corps section is located three 
miles from the camp library and the librarian 
felt that they ought to distribute many of 
the needed volumes through the traveling 
libraries. Ten copies of each title. from 
an approved list were sent to this camp. 
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THE DISPATCH OFFICE AT HOBOKEN, N. J. 
(From six of these depots, nearly a million books have 
been sent to American troops overseas, besides countless 
magazines) 
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“It’s- a school!” said one 
soldier about his camp. 
Courses of study in regard to 
the background of the war, 
history, civics, literature, so- 
cial conditions, geography 
and practical science are be- 
ing given in the various can- 
tonments, with a view to the 
cultivation of reading and 
study habits. The plan is a 
combination of the precep- 
torial system and the univer- 
sity-extension idea. Lecturers 
live in camps for a week at 
a time and move from build- 
ing to building. Thus they 
give their inspirational mes- 
sage to the entire camp, and 
special study classes under lo- 

cal volunteer preceptors are 































formed. Upon request Care- THE CAMP LIBRARY AT THE NAVAL TRAINING STATION, GREAT LAKES, ILL. 


fully selected libraries, cover- 
ing definite topics of study, are supplied by 
the A. L. A. 

A private in a Texas camp asked for books 
on intensive agriculture. When asked why 
he was interested in this special subject he 
replied: “I’m a farmer. My dad has a 
truck-farm just outside of Houston, and he 
sent:me to an agricultural school to learn the 
up-to-date:methods. I’ve simply got to read 
these things and keep up-to-date, so that 
when I get through soldiering I’ll know how 
to handle a cultivator. And say—have you 
got- David Grayson’s ‘Adventures in Con- 
tentment’ ?” 

Another private at Camp Greene said that 






he valued the camp library as he did his pay 
check. The latter kept him in tobacco while 
the former kept him in touch with his trade; 
so that after the war he would be able to 
go back with an up-to-date knowledge of 
automobile repairing and garage work. He 
also said that he had been able to find in 
the books many interesting things which he 
had tried but never before been able to locate. 
An architect graduate of a Middle West- 
ern college and of Harvard University was 
at Camp Devens, homesick. In looking overt 
the camp library shelves he discovered Mark 
Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” and’ he 
almost wept with joy as he pointed out to the - 
librarian all the places he 























knew in his boyhood. He 
became a constant visitor and 
his home-sickness vanished. 











HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 





In most British hospitals 
there was until recently no 
general supervision of the 
books apportioned to the va- 
rious wards. The over- 
worked nurses did what they 
could to keep the volumes in 
order, but there was no ‘cen- 
tral control and there was no 
system of exchange between 




















TRAINING CAMP 


(At Kelly Field, the vast aviation training center in Texas, the camp : 
library is far removed from many of the barrack buildings. The “book supply of Nat Goulds and 
wagon” visits each part of the camp three evenings a week, and the men . £C 5 Dovle 
go out to it and select their own reading material) no copres 0 onan oyle, 


A TRAVELING LIBRARY, CARRYING BOOKS TO FAR CORNERS OF AGREAT different wards. While one 





ward might have an over- 
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READING HIS HOME NEWSPAPER 

(The Librar ar Service has made special efforts, 
Bcd mie Pg to place in the training camps, both 
at home and abroad, newspapers published in the com- 
munities from which the men themselves have come) 
the neighboring ward might have an over- 
supply of Conan Doyle with an insistent call 
for Nat Gould, which they could not meet. 
The nursing staff was much too busy to even 
things up. 

In August, 1917, Lady Brassey initiated a 
system of library control. She visited per- 
sonally a number of the leading military 
hospitals in the London command and se- 
cured the approval of a plan of installing 
librarians. The books found in the differ- 
ent hospitals were catalogued and were dis- 
tributed to the wards on an equal basis. 
Worthless and worn-out books were dis- 
carded and sold for old paper at the high 
English rate of £13 per ton. Placards were 
posted up and the neighborhood circularized 
for gifts. 

The hospital library service in the United 
States was begun by a few camp librarians 
sending collections of books to the hospitals 
attached to the. camps where they were sta- 
tioned. In some of these hospitals the books 
were in charge of a chaplain, a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary, or a Red Cross or medical officer, 
but the resulting service was very unequal. 
Since such hospital book collections as ex- 
isted had been made up from gifts of varying 
merit and the officials had many other time- 
absorbing duties, the book service lagged. In 
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February, 1918, it was decided that some sys- 
tematic hospital library service should be es- 
tablished. Information as to the number and 
size of the hospitals was secured from tiie 
Surgeon General’s Office and from the 
Navy Department. It was also necessary to 
learn the attitude of the medical officer in 
command and of the Red Cross towards |i- 
brary work. Requests were then sent to the 
camp librarians to consult with the medical 
officer in command concerning the question 
of a library at the base hospital, and the ap- 
pointment of a librarian. Only after per- 
sonal interviews with the medical officer in 
command at some of the base hospitals was 
consent given to have library service intro- 
duced. All the army hospitals wanted books, 
but not all wanted librarians. Some said 
that they did not need a librarian as the 
chaplain had charge of the library. Others 
telegraphed into Washington headquarters: 
“Please send someone immediately.” After 
having seen what a competent organizer 
could do, the medical officer at one base hos- 
pital was so perturbed at the thought of 
heing left without a librarian that he wired 
in to headquarters: ‘Competent librarian 
needed and demanded.” 

A ward master in the Base Hospital: at 
Camp Upton wanted a Rabbi to have aslook 
at a Jewish patient who he thought. was 
rather peculiar—possibly out of his head— 
because he clung so tenaciously to ah old 
newspaper. Upon investigation the. Rabbi 
found that this Jewish boy was quite be- 
wildered, for he could neither speak nor read 
English and for ten days had had: nothing 
to read but an old. Yiddish paper. ‘He 
turned out to be a student and was nearly 
beside himself for want of some means of 
self-expression. The Rabbi called upon the 
camp librarian, who, although there was but 
little of Hebrew and Yiddish on the shelves, 
was able to provide some suitable material 
and to do for the patient what the doctors 
could not do. 

Scrapbooks are being made all over the 
country for the sick and wounded soldiers. 
Chicago people filled 5000 hempboard books 
furnished by the Chicago Daily News with 
short stories, pictures, anecdotes, and bits of 
humor clipped. from periodicals. These 
scrapbooks are being sent out from _ the 
American Library Association Headquarters. 
The librarian at Camp MaéArthur wrote in 
to say that he took fifty of these to the base 
hospital and distributed them personally. He 
also took over to the isolation ward of the 
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base hospital some fifty popu- 
lar novels which were too 
nearly worn out to circulate 
any longer. ‘The men liter- 
ally flocked around the table 
where the books were placed, 
and one heard such remarks 
as “This is my book,” or 
‘“There’s a bully good book,” 
or “I want you to know that 
we appreciate these books.” 
Such volumes will, of course, 
be destroyed when this par- 


them; but, as the librarian 
remarks, “their last service 
is a worthy one. These are 
the things that give one the 














energy to work ten or twelve 
hours a day seven days in the 


THE REFERENCE ALCOVE 


(Encyclopedias, dictionaries, and atlases are in evidence; and the Camp’ 
Librarian—second from the left—is assisting these men at Camp Custer, 


week and make him wish Michigan, to work out their problem) 


there were two of him in- 
stead of one.” 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


In his book entitled “Captured,” Lieu- 
tenant J. H. Douglas, of the 4th Canadian 
Mounted Rifles, gives us interesting glimpses 
of the thirst for reading among the prisoners 
of war.- While with some of the men it 
merely’served to pass away the time, to 
others it meant salvation. Two of his com- 
rades ‘had been in the hospital for a long 
time and had a few books that had escaped 
the censor. The German pastor who buried 


their dead had given them an English book’ 
entitled “The Life of a Curate.” There’ 
was a waiting list for all English books 
which were passed around the hospital as 
fast as they could be read. Lieutenant 
Douglas says that if they had had a copy of 
Webster’s Dictionary it, would have been de- 
voured from cover to cover. 

The study of French attracted many of 
the Englishmen. Lieutenant Douglas ex- 
changed lessons in English for instruction in 
French with a French captain in the hospital. 
They managed to have textbooks bought for 
them in the city and did seri- 




















ous work for two hours every 
day, dividing the time equal- 
==| ly between the two _lan- 
guages and going straight 
through the grammar, one 
lesson at a time. At first all 
the explanations were made 
in German,.as this was the 
language both knew best. 
Later they used only the lan- 
guage they were studying at 
the time. Exercises were 
written as part of the prepa- 
ration for each lesson. These 
were corrected and rated as 
strictly as though university 
examination papers were be- 
ing corrected. All this served 
to make the day seem much 


at 
ety 








AN UNFAMILIAR SCENE AT A LUMBER CAMP 


shorter, and the knowledge 


} (In the far Northwest, Uncle Sam’s soldiers cut and haul trees from morn- - 
ing till night, to furnish wood for airplanes. They are not overlooked by the of French acquired proved of 


Li ’ ‘ p 
ibrary. War Service, for after hours they are as keen for good reading great value to Lieutenant 


material as are the men at training camps) 
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Douglas later when he reached Switzerland. 
The men subscribed to the Kolnische Zei- 
tung and every evening after supper they 
gathered around the table while someone 
translated the despatches. ‘We smiled when 
we read almost every day how the English 
had suffered Blutige Schlag (bloody de- 
feat).””. With the exception of the Conti- 
nental Times, a pro-German paper ‘distrib- 
uted free among the prisoners, they had not 
seen a newspaper printed in English since 
they had been taken prisoner. 

The French captain was an indefatigable 
worker and as soon as he was able to do so 
he commenced the study of French law 
through some books ordered from Paris. For 
a year and a half he lived almost alone and 
maintained his sanity by very hard reading. 
In sheer desperation he had taken up the 
study of German with a sanitaire and even 
attempted English by himself. He made re- 
markable progress in English. As Lieuten- 
ant Douglas had been seriously wounded and 
was sent to a prison camp in Switzerland, he 
and some of his fellow-prisoners were allowed 
to register at the University of Lausanne, 
where they took courses in engineering and 
French literature. 

The prisoners as a rule are all greatly in- 
terested in the belated foreign newspapers 
which come to them. For a long time only 
two were allowed in the camps in Russia— 
the London Times and the Paris Temps. 
The restriction was made in order to save 
the time of the Russian censors rather than 
on account of any distrust of other English 
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or French papers. Not only all German and 
American, but all neutral newspapers, were 
banned. It was only after America entered 
the war that permission was secured for the 
prisoners to receive the New York Times. 
Whenever any of the English- papers are 
brought into the prison camps, someone who 
knows English well is selected to translate 
them aloud, while groups sit by and listen. 


“THE WORK OVERSEAS 


“Tf your soldier is more of a reader than 
a card-player,”’ wrote Lord Northcliffe, 
“send him books, only be sure they are smal! 
books, ‘infinite riches in a little room.’ A 
tiny selection of poems by a favorite poet, 
or a miniature edition of some story, some 
essays, some work of research or imagination, 
an edition that will go into the pocket with- 
out taking up too much space. -That is a 
gift which will bring to many a soldier the 
finest pleasure of all pleasures, absorption 
in the visions or the thoughts of one of the 
world’s great minds. Remember that sol- 
diers at the front have a great deal of time 
on their hands. ‘They need occupation.” 

“T’m out here in the R. F. A. with krumps 
bursting on my account and am going to see 
it through,” wrote an American soldier. to 
Frederick Palmer. “If you’ve got. any 
American newspapers or magazines. lying 
around loose please send them to me, as. I am 
far from California.” 

The men of the American Expeditionary 
Force need and appreciate books just as much 
as do the British soldiers. 
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A TYPICAL CAMP LIBRARY BUILDING MAINTAINED BY THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


(CAMP KEARNY, CALIFORNIA) 























A VIEW OF THE ALPS, FROM THE FEDERAL PALACE AT BERNE, SWITZERLAND 


THE LITTLE, OLD REPUBLIC 


NEUTRAL SWITZERLAND’S ROLE IN THE WAR AND IN THE 
» PEACE TO COME 


BY FREDERICK DOSSENBACH 


T IS written in the Book of Micah that 

“His house shall be established on the 
top of the mountains.” Inspiring prophetic 
words for those in the Helvetian Republic! 
Shall it be the privilege of Switzerland— 
this Cradle of Democracy and Liberty 
which, since the Battle of Morgarten in 
#315 has blazed the trail towards human 
fréedom—to receive the peacemakers when 
the Allies’ cause has triumphed, in case the 
council table should be set up on neutral soil ? 
All indications, past and present, point to it. 


Switzerland’s Present Status 


Mindful of her solemn duty, Switzerland 
has been, since the beginning of the war, 
jealously guarding her frontiers for the bene- 
fit of all belligerents and no less for the 
benefit of mankind. This “armed neutral- 
ity” has so far cost every Swiss soldier an 
average of one and a half years of field 
service, and has cost the country an outlay 
of approximately $250,000,000. This is a 
considerable amount of money for a little 


land of but 3,800,000 inhabitants. In addi- 


tion Swiss commerce and industry has been . 


crippled owing to her being an “inland 
nation,” with no outlet to the sea’ and 
consequently with no merchant marine of 
her own. 

_ Of course, neutrality is never glorious, but 
it may be honorable if dignified by solemn 
agreements scrupulously adhered to, by suf- 
ferings and privation ungrudgingly borne, 
and by charity warmly felt and generously 


shown for the greater sufferings of others. 
For four years. Switzerland has acted—to use 
Ambassador Stovall’s expression—as_ the 
“Good Samaritan” of war-stricken Europe. 
The kindly ministration by the Swiss to those 
who have felt deeply the storm and stress of 
war has been one of the beautiful ‘by-touches 
of the tragedy that has borne down on so 
many lives. May one only recall that since 
the outbreak of the war the Swiss have taken 
care of the repatriation of over 500,000 in- 
valid and sick prisoners of war, of ‘all na- 
tionalities, and that the postal authorities 
have received and forwarded to and from 
prisoners of war, free of charge, over 500,- 
000,000 letters and packages, as well as 
some 10,000,000 money orders and 6,500,- 
000 bread parcels; not included in these 
figures is a huge amount of express ship- 
ments. Indeed, Switzerland’s career of re- 
lief work finds its only parallel in the achieve- 
ments of Hoover in Belgium. 


Berne, Nesting-Place of War's Diplomacy 


While Switzerland in general is used by 
the belligerents in “keeping track of their 
prisoners of war, Berne in particular is used 
as the clearing-house of the war’s diplomacy. 
Countries that before the war did not deem 
it necessary to be officially represénted in 
Switzerland have now established legations 
and consulates there, so that to-day. more 
diplomats and special envoys are stationed 
at Berne than there ever were before in any 
city in the world. 
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as the “Mother of the Red 
Cross.” 


The Republic’s Historic Past 


The Helvetian Republic 
was born at the end of the 
Thirteenth Century, through 
a desire for emancipation 
from autocratic despotism, 
when she scrapheaped the 
divine right of kings. 

The very pact (known as 
the “vow of Gruetli”) which 
the ancient federates swore 
to on that quiet spot, thie 
Ruetli, on the classic Lake of 
Lucerne, on the first day of 
August, 1291, embodies that 








THE FAMOUS SKI-SOLDIERS OF THE SWISS ARMY 


And while official Switzerland is strictly, 
scrupulously neutral, the mental attitude of 
the people at large is, in spite of the clever 
German propaganda there, decidedly in sym- 
pathy with the Allies. Professor George 
Zahn himself recently wrote in the Deutsche 
Zeitung: ‘To-day certainly 80 per cent. of 
all the Swiss are on the side of our enemies; 
so that an uncommonly large proportion of 
the nation is lost to our cause, even in the 
very course of our victories.” 

Recent dispatches have informed us that 
Felix Calonder, the President of the Swiss 
Confederation, in an address to Parliament 
at its opening late in June, told the law- 
makers that the Federal Council had asked 
Professor Max Huber, expert on interna- 
tional law, to prepare a plan for a “Society 
of Nations.” 

The Swiss President furthermore informed 
Parliament that the Federal Council con- 
sidered it its duty to neglect no step which 
may bring about international peace and con- 
cord—but only if both belligerent groups 
would be in accord with such a design, he 
added. Just as masterly as the seven honor- 
able gentlemen of the Swiss Federal Council 
have been able to direct their country’s des- 
tiny in these critical years, at all times main- 
taining that impartial neutrality which the 
Treaty of 1815 and the country’s constitu- 
tion explicitly implies on them, so we may 
count on their wisdom not to impair their 
position .by a premature step in this direction. 
But when the cry for salvation shall come, 
we might just as well wish that it be echoed 
from the free mountains of Niklaus de Fliie, 
from the land which we also love to honor 


great principle for which 
now, six and a quarter cen- 
turies later, the United States are fighting 
—namely, to quote President Wilson’s own 
words, “for the right of those who submit 
to authority to have a voice in their own 
governments.” 

There the old Swiss proclaimed self- 
government against the autocratic rule of the 
Hapsburgs, under whose yoke they were, in 
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SWISS MOUNTAIN ARTILLERY CLIMBING THE ROAD 
THROUGH OBERALP PASS 
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the following words: ‘We 
ordain and direct with un- 
animous accord that in the 
above-mentioned valleys we 
shall recognize no judge who 
shall have bought his rights 
with money or in any other 
manner, or who shall not be 
a native and an inhabitant 
of these districts.” And with 
the same penstroke the fed- 
erates went further, declar- 
ing “that if any discord shall 
arise between two confeder- 
ates the more circumspect 
shall intervene by means of 
arbitration to settle the dif- 











ference as shall seem good to A SWISS MILITARY OBSERVATION POST ON THE SOUTHERN FRONTIER, 


them, and if one or the other 
of the parties disrespects 
their finding, the other confederates shall de- 
clare against it.” 

Thus this ancient document reveals that 
already the old Swiss of centuries ago laid 
down and recognized the very principle upon 
which the coming peace shall rest, the great 
“world court of arbitration.” 

















A MARKET SCENE IN BERNE, WITH THE FEDERAL 
CAPITOL IN THE BACKGROUND 


OVERLOOKING THE ITALIAN-AUSTRIAN BATTLEGROUND 


Since those early struggles Switzerland 
fought fiercely and unfalteringly to main- 
tain her liberty and independence until fol- 
lowing the Napoleonic wars. At the Con- 
gress of Paris, in 1815, the European 
Powers—France, Great Britain, Russia, 
Portugal, Prussia and Austria—formally and 
authentically acknowledged that the _per- 
petual “neutrality and inviolability of Switz- 
erland and its independence from all foreign 
influence are in the best interests of the 
policy of the whole of Europe.” But Switz- 
erland had to “furnish sufficient guarantee 
as to the aptitude of the new Confederation 
to maintain quiet, peace and order in the 
interior, and, by doing so, to make the neu- 
trality of the territory respected.” 


Relationship to the United States 


Professor Rappard, of the University of 
Geneva, has called attention to the fact that 
Switzerland’s relationship to the United 
States dates back to the period of the Calvin- 
istic Reformation, when a spiritual link was 
forged between Geneva and New England. 
The Genevese were the counterpart of the 
Puritans in England and the Pilgrims in 
America. The three groups were guided by 
the same doctrine and the same simple rituals 
of their cult; they adhered to the same stern 
morals and led the same simple life. 

In this connection it is interesting to know’ 
that on the 3rd of May last the consistory 
of the National Protestant Church of 
Geneva, which dates its origin from Calvin 
himself, addressed a letter to President Wil- 
son endorsing in high terms his lofty prin-' 
ciples and ideals, which “would establish the 
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was the first State to adopt 
the Initiative and the Ref- 
erendum after the Swiss pat- 
tern. Oregon was the next 
to follow. 

Thus it is proven that the 
Swiss followed America’s cx- 
ample in their constitution of 
1848, and that the United 
States in its turn followed 
Switzerland’s example as {ar 
as the Initiative and Refer- 
endum are concerned. 

The traditional friendship 
of the two nations is based 
upon the common ideal of 
liberty and democracy. ‘This 
undoubtedly accounts for the 








AN OPEN-AIR PARLIAMENT IN SWITZERLAND 


(Throughout the picture, citizens of the Swiss Republic can be seen raising to 
Only four of the twenty-five cantons 


their right hands in affirmative vote. 
retain this picturesque way of debating public questions) 


reign of peace on earth and good will towards 
men.” 

Besides this origin of religious sympathies 
we find that a mutual influence has existed 
between the two republics for a century and 
a half. It was in the year 1828, after his 
travels in Switzerland, that James Fenimore 
Cooper, the American novelist, declared that 
all liberal-minded and well-informed Swiss 
whom he had encountered were aware of 
the imperfection of their Federal constitution 
and that they were aspiring to a union 
formed after the principles of that of the 
United States. The Swiss 


fact that since 1710, when 
some 5,000 Swiss emigrated 
the new world, the 

United States has been the 

preferred destination of Hel- 
vetian emigrants. It is estimated that about 
150,000 Swiss left their native land between 
1887 and 1914, and that fully 83 per cent. 
of them came to these shores. Most of. the 
immigrants were farmers, but the percentage 
of industrial workers, artisans, and business 
people grew considerably before the outbreak 
of the war. Of these sons whom Switzer- 
land has given to America there are:many 
who distinguished themselves with, brilliant 
careers in this country; and among them, the 
names of Albert Gallatin and Louis Agassiz 
will stand out prominently forever. 





constitution of 1848, of 
which the present fundamen- 
tal law of 1874 is the na- 
tural outgrowth, was conse- 
quently partially modeled 
after the American constitu- 
tion of 1789. 

On the other hand, the 
Swiss Referendum (or vote 
of the people en masse) and 
the Initiative (empowering 
the people to demand the 
abrogation or modification of 
given articles of the Federal 
constitution, as well as the 
adoption of new formal dis- 
positions), which were intro- 
duced in Switzerland in 














1874, were hardly known in 
this country before 1889, 
South Dakota, in. 1898) 


A HAY-PRESSING MACHINE OPERATED BY SWISS SOLDIERS 
(For more than four.years the Swiss have maintained “armed neutrality,” 
but the soldiers have in many cases been engaged in ordinary agricultural 
and industrial occupations while under military direction) 
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AN AMERICAN MOTOR TRUCK ARRIVING IN JERUSALEM, THROUGH THE JAFFA GATE, WITH SUPPLIES FOR 
DESTITUTE AND FAMISHED REFUGEES 


THE REDEMPTION OF THE 


EAST 


BY SAMUEL T. DUTTON 


HE recent history of the Near East is 

a story of misadventure, disaster, and 
suffering. ‘The Balkan States, exhausted by 
the wars of 1912 and 1913, with scanty time 
for resuscitation, have each had to play a 
part in the Great War which, as far as the 
people are ~ con- 
cerned, is little short 
of tragical. Serbia, 
brave and unflinch- 
ing, has faced a tem-. 
pest of destructive 
elements, causing 
desolation an d 
death where once 
were smiling  vil- 
lages and happy peo-, 
ple. Greece, caught 
in the eddies of 
royal treachery and 
German intrigue, 
has had to mobilize 























for war while facing 


PROMISING MATERIAL FOR wa 
economic distress at 


“UPLIFT” WORK 
Nov.—5 


home and the violent persecution of her na- 
tionals in Asia Minor. 

In Rumania we see the results of Teuton 
greed and frightfulness in their most in- 
sidious form. If ever a tyrant had his 
clutches upon the throat of a prostrate na- 
tion with the evident purpose of enslave- 
ment, Rumania is that nation. The Kaiser 


‘shows great competency in employing fright- 


fulness in securing the adaptation of means 
to anend. In Belgium and northern France 
he has enslaved large numbers of civilians 
and compelled them to labor behind the lines 
and in Germany, under the most terrible 
conditions. In Rumania, he has applied so 
many forms of economic oppression as to 
strangle the very life of the nation. 
Bulgaria’s claims to superior enlighten- 
ment and civic progress only make her be- 
guilement by the arch enemy of the world 
the more conspicuous and her treatment of 
Serbia only the more reprehensible. There is 
evidence that some at least of her statesmen 


discern the ominous advent of the coming 
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WESTERN ASIA, WHERE MILLIONS OF HUMAN BEINGS ARE STARVING 


day of judgment, when boundaries, national 
rights and other details will be settled by 
honest, painstaking study of the facts rather 
than by force of arms. 

But the blackest and most revolting chap- 
ter of recent history has been enacted within 
the confines of the Ottoman Empire. Here 
the farsighted, scientific Teuton mind has 
guided the willing, truculent Turk into poli- 
cies more hideous and diabolical than any he 


has hitherto pursued. When the future his- - 


torian is able to view the Great War in its 
true perspective the treatment of the Chris- 
‘tian populations by Germano-Turkish 
methods will stand out above all other hor- 
rors of this period. While, after the war, 
affairs in the Balkan States will have to be 
reviewed, studied, and readjusted according 
to the standards of justice and durable peace, 
the Turkish régime will have ‘to be over- 
hauled with righteous efficiency. 

The voices of a million and a half Arme- 
nians, Greeks and Syrians cry to heaven for 
justice, and the civilized world will surely 
hear that cry. And here let it be said that 
the German Imperial Government must be 


held responsible for the whole bloody drama. 
The evidence against her is overwhelming 
and some of it comes directly or indirectly 
from German sources. Such authorities as 
H. Charles Woods, Ambassadors Morgen- 
thau and Elkus and Dr. Harry Steurmer? 
are supported by statements of numerous mis- 
sionaries and consuls and others who testify 
to having seen German officers leading the 
gendarmes in their work of massacre and 
of the protests made in Constantinople and 
Berlin, which received no_ consideration 
whatever. When the reports of the depor- 
tations first reached America, Count Bern- 
storff, with his usual well-known facility in 
lying, declared that there was no truth in 
them. 

America has a special interest in the Chris- 
tian populations of Turkey. Her mission- 
“aries have worked for a hundred yeays plant- 
ing schools and colleges in every province and 
establishing elevated standards of living. She 
cannot forget that the German Imperial Gov- 
ernment connived at and instigated this 

1 The Cradle of the War, by H. Charles Woods. : 


*Two War Years in Constantinople, by Harry Steur- 
mer. 
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ORPHANS REACHING A RELIEF STATION IN RUSSIAN CAUCASUS 
(On the second page following is shown another group of orphans, somewhat older, which illustrates vividly the 
change in their physical condition and appearance as a result of proper care) 


greatest crime of the ages, and she sees very 


clearly that President Wilson, Lloyd George 
and Senator Lodge are right in insisting upon 
a dictated peace. The Near East can never 
be renovated and reconstructed by negotia- 
tion. This will be more clearly seen if we 
review a few of the events which have accom- 
panied the German penetration of Turkey. 


Germany’s Intrigues with Turkey 


Germany, in her scheme for Mittel-Eu- 
ropa, Bagdad Railroad, etc., held in antici- 
pation a war in which she could cripple Rus- 
sia and France and then address herself to 
the overthrow of Great Britain. Her ’ambi- 
tion was no doubt economic, but she was 
ready to stoop to the lowest depths of in- 
trigue to accomplish her aim. As one looks 
back and recalls the ostentatious visit of the 
Kaiser to Constantinople, his simulated af- 
fection for Abdul Hamid, with his pretended 
approval of the faith of Islam, we get an 
inkling of the whole deep-laid plan. 

The manner in which Turkey was forced 
into the war with Russia is well known. 
Less publicity has been given to the declara- 
tion of a Holy War which was made under 
German inspiration with much _ eclat. 
Through this adventure, Germany hoped 
that the 300,000,000 Moslems in Asia and 


Africa could be aroused to make war upon 


all Christians (Germans only being ex- 
cepted). But the plot failed. The Mo- 
hammedans of India did not rise against 
Great Britain, neither was there any uprising 
in northern Africa. The increasing enroll- 
ment with the British of men of all races 
and colors, was the answer to this infamous 
plan. The Turks would never have con- 
ceived it alone and according to Ambassador 
Morgenthau, Enver Pasha, the ruling spirit 
in Turkey, treated it as a joke. It must 
have appeared more serious to him when 
Arabia declared her independence and pro- 
ceeded to elect a new head of the Moslem 
faith and .to assume the care of both the 


sacred cities of Mecca and Medina. 


The Germans desired a clear field for 
their scheme of colonizing and exploiting the 
latent wealth, mineral and agricultural, of 
Asia Minor. It would be easier if shrewd, 
discerning people like Greeks and Armenians 
were out of the way. The Turks desired 
to Turkify their dominions, but this wish 
was simply a small wheel within a larger 
one. With a German victory the- Young 
Turks would be mere chaff before the wind. 
So this land of the Bible, the Garden of 
Eden, and of ancient Empires,ethe Land of 
Promise where the Saviour of Men lived and 
wrought, this land of many peoples, has be- 
come a devil’s cauldron. 
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Persecution of Greeks 


The first act in this iniquitous drama was 
played in 1913 and 1914, before the war, 
when some 400,000 Greeks residing along 
the coast opposite the islands of Chios and 
Mitylene, were persecuted, robbed of their 
homes and compelled to seek refuge in 
Greece. This was but a prelude to the more 
extensive deportations and massacres which 
began in the summer of 1915 and which, 
like the assaults upon the Armenians, were 
intended practically to wipe out the Hellenic 
race.’ These persecutions began with the 
abolition of special privileges and of the free- 


dom in education. Then came the drafting ° 


of the Greeks into the army, accompanied 
by heavy taxation and the seizing of Greek 
property. ‘Thus by a gradual crescendo these 
attacks developed into wholesale deportation, 
assassination, outrage, torture and death, un- 
til practically the entire Hellenic population, 
numbering from a million to a million and a 
half, with the exception of those of Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna and a few other cities, have 
been compelled to leave their homes and have 
endured untold suffering. Quoting from an 
official report made by the Greek Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in May, 1918, “half of 
the deported populations have perished in 
consequence of ill treatment, disease and 
famine, many have committed suicide or have 


been massacred in the interior of Asia Minor. 
Those who remain are subjected to continual 
martyrdom as slaves, or are forced to become 
Mohammedans. ‘Turkish functionaries and 


officers declare that no Christian shall be- 


left alive unless he embraces Mohammedan- 
4 ” . 
ism. 


Armenian Deportations and Tortures 


In the atrocious conduct of Germans and 
Turks, the climax was reached in the treat- 
ment of the Armenians. The merciless and 
cruel Abdul Hamid ruled for forty years by 
duplicity. It was easy for him to promise, 
but his word counted for little. When he 
became Sultan he accepted a newly written 
Constitution. In a few hours he dismissed 
the parliament and became an autocrat with- 
out principle and without honor. So great 
was his hatred of that upright statesman, 
Midhat Pasha, who wrote the Constitution, 
that he imposed unusual tasks upon him and 
finally had him murdered. He permitted his 
soldiers to prey upon the Armenians during 
his whole reign, even to the point of dis- 
honoring women in their homes, and ques- 
tions of dispute between Turks and Chris- 
tians were usually settled not by negotia- 
tions or legislation, but by massacre. 

The Young Turks in the spring of 1915 
began, under German instigation, a syste- 
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ARMENIAN REFUGEES QUARTERED TEMPORARILY ON MOUNT ZION, AT ST. JAMES’ MONASTERY—TRANSPORTED 


LATER TO THE GREAT REFUGEE CAMP AT PORT SAID 
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YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS AT THE ARMENIAN REFUGEES’ ORPHANAGE, BAGDAD 


(Note the contrast in the appearance of these orphans, who have been receiving proper care, and those in the picture 
on the second page preceding, who have just been rescued) 


matic deportation and torture of the Ar- 
menians which is acknowledged to surpass 
in its inhumanity and horror anything which 
history records. The scheme as carried out 
in every city and village included the arrest 
and robbery under torture of the male mem- 
bers, except the very old and very young of 
the community, followed by butchery. All 
others, women, children, and the aged men, 
were compelled to undergo long marches 
toward the Syrian desert. The description 
by missionaries and American consuls of the 
robbery, even to the extent of clothing, the 
stealing away of the girls and young women 
by the gendarmes, Kurds and criminals, the 
wholesale slaughter of many and the depri- 
vation of food and water is almost too sad 
and terrible to recount. But the mental 
anguish and terror caused to people of gentle 
breeding and education must be considered, 
for it should be remembered that the Arme- 
nians are among the most advanced, prosper- 
ous and enlightened of all the inhabitants of 
the Empire. 

But it is not the object of this article to 
depict all the horrors of this tragedy or to 
describe the various forms of torture applied, 
causing excruciating suffering and slow 
death. From 80,000 to 1,000,000, by the 
most authoritative estimates, lost their lives. 
Many of them were truly martyrs, for they 
refused to accept Islam in order to escape 
death. It is no wonder that Mr. Gladstone 
in the face of a former massacre said: “If 


the Turk is to be regarded as a human being 
I regret that I was born a man.” But every 
dark picture has some rays of light. Many 
Turks sorrowed and wept when their Ar- 
menian neighbors and friends were torn 
away from their homes, and missionaries de- 
clare that many Moslem homes have shel- 
tered and protected members of the pro- 
scribed race. 

Of the Armenians who fled into Persia 
and the Caucasus, while many perished 
through starvation or diséase, many thou- 
sands were provided with bread by the Lord 
Mayor’s Committee of London, by the Rus- 
sian Government, and in greater measure by 
America. 


Famine Among Syrians 


Syrians living in the vicinity of Mt. Leb- 
anon have suffered from famine until sev- 
eral hundred thousand have perished. ‘This 
is due directly to the war and the merciless 
methods pursued by the Turks in its prose- 
cution. All the animals necessary for culti- 
vating the soil and for transporting products 
to the markets were seized. It can be seen 
how thorough this seizure was, when we 
learn that for all purposes of Beirut Uni- 
versity only one mule was left to them. 
Supplies of food of all kinds were to a large 
extent requisitioned by Djemal Pasha for 
the army. The blockade of the entire Sy- 
rian coast has of course made the situation 
still more terrible. 
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of New York meets the ex- 
penses of administration. 
Through interest on credits 
held in New York banks, 
many thousands in excess of 
the amount contributed has 
been distributed. With Con- 
stantinople as a center and 
through the aid of American 
missionaries and consuls, the 
whole of Asia Minor has 
been reached. Cairo and 
Jerusalem have served as 
bases of operation in Pales- 
tine and Syria. A large com- 
mission of sixty doctors, 
nurses and relief workers, 
headed by Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley and Dr. St. John Ward, 








CLOTHING FOR THE ILL-CLAD 


American Relief Funds 

When in the summer of 1915 reports of 
the atrocities reached Constantinople, Am- 
bassador Morgenthau cabled to Mr. Cleve- 
land H. Dodge in New York urging that 
America provide funds for relief. The 
American Committee for Armenian and Sy- 
rian Relief was organized and has developed 
a work which in its scope and effectiveness 
has been unparalleled by any relief effort ex- 
cept it be the Red Cross. 

Two years ago, a group of men known as 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement as- 
sumed charge. James L. Barton, of Boston, 
is chairman, Samuel T. Dutton, of New 
York is vice-chairman and heads the Execu- 
tive Committee, Charles R. Crane and 
Cleveland H. Dodge have served successively 
as treasurers. As secretary and executive 
director, Mr. Charles V. 


FURNISHING WORK FOR THE NEEDY, AND AT THE SAME TIME OBTAINING 


are now diligently at work in 
Palestine under the auspices 
of the Red Cross in coépera- 
tion with the American Committee. In 
Tiflis and Erivan in the Caucasus and in 
Urumia and Tabriz in Persia, a force repre- 
senting the mission boards and the Commit- 
tee have saved thousands of refugees from 
starvation and have organized industries 
whereby many have become self-supporting. 
A commission of twenty persons, including 
several physicians, and men_ scientifically 
trained, headed by Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, 
president of Chicago University, have gone 
to Persia with medical and sanitary supplies. 

As evidence of the self-sacrificing devotion 
of a multitude of workers, there was held in 
connection with the New York conference 
in September, a memorial service in honor 
of twenty missionaries who have given their 
lives in the work. The last of these mar- 
tyrs, Dr. W. A. Shedd, in a letter written 





Vickrey had shown much ini- 
tiative and enterprise. In a 
nation-wide campaign for 
funds the churches and Sun- 
day-schools have given splen- 
did codperation. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross for more than 
a year has made monthly con- 
tributions of from $200,000 
to $300,000, thus _ placing 


upon the work their seal of 
confidence. 

Thus more that $12,000,- 
000 has been received and 
every dollar goes to the suf- 














ferers, as a generous citizen 





TEACHING MODERN METHODS AND SELF-SUPPORT TO REFUGEE GIRLS 
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from Urumia a little time 
before his death said: “The 
suffering in the city is shown 
by the fact that we are bury- 
ing twenty famine victims 
every day. This includes 
only the city. We are find- 
ing thousands all the time. 
Our work now is mainly for 
Moslems.” 


Armenians Again in Flight 

In recent months, by the 
collapse of Russia, and the 
fiendish readiness of the Ger- 
mans to permit the Turks to 
push forward and wreak 
their vengeance upon those 





who had hitherto escaped | & oe 
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them, the tides of war and 
persecution have again rolled 
heavily over this unfortunate 
people. Eighty thousand Armenians who 
were domiciled on the frontiers of Persia 
have had to flee eastward. A new battle 
front was established by Armenians and 
Georgians and a valiant but uncertain de- 
fense has been made against the Turk and 
Tartar hordes. The sweeping victories of 
General Allenby and the general crumbling 
of the German and Turkish forces can but 
have a salutary effect upon the defenders of 
the Caucasus and tend to weaken the hold 
of the Turk on the region adjacent to the 
Caspian Sea. 


Rehabilitation 
This great tragedy, so beastly and so reek- 
ing with criminality, added to the record 
made by the Germans elsewhere for evil 
deeds, proves that they must be overpowered 
and punished. Not an inch of new territory 


ARMENIAN REFUGEES COMING DOWN FROM MT. ZION, BOUND FOR EGYPT 


must be added to their domain and their 
baneful influence in the Near East must be 
destroyed. 

The Turks have for five hundred years 
shown their incompetency to rule subject peo- 
ples and their unrestrained barbarity has 
been fully demonstrated. The first grand 
essential in the redemption of Turkey is a 
just, strong government organized and ad- 
ministered at Constantinople either by an in- 
ternational commission or by some great civi- 
lized power which has shown its ability to 
govern humanely and effectively. It should 
be a government by the people, of the people 
and for the people. Should the United 
States be asked to undertake this task, she 
ought not to refuse. Neither the warnings 
of Washington concerning foreign alliances, 
nor the restraints of the Monroe Doctrine 
would properly stand in the way of such a 
humanitarian work. Every 











Turk, Armenian, Syrian, 
Jew and Greek would then 
have an equal chance for se- 
curity and happiness. 

The next requisite would 
be ample funds placed at the 
disposal of such a govern- 
ment in the form of loans 
for repatriation and rehabili- 
tation, including homes, tools 
and animals, highways and 
transportation, the opening 
of mines, oil fields, the re- 
vival of local industries and 











A PORTION OF THE REFUGEE CAMP AT PORT SAID, EGYPT 


especially sanitary measures. 
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Educational Needs 


Free and universal education is essential 
to any growing democracy. . The achieve- 
ments of missionaries during the last one 
hundred years in planting schools and colleges 
in every province can now be capitalized. 
Under a sound government, a system of ele- 
mentary schools for all the people would 
gradually draw into its control all missions 
and church schools. 

From an economic point of view, Turkey 
to-day presents a sad and distressing picture. 
A million and a half of the best people have 
been destroyed. Industrial and agricultural 
enterprise is crippled and in places absolutely 
destroyed. Here is a country acknowledged 
to be one of the richest in the world in its 
agricultural and mining possibilities. It is 
evident that in order to help the people to 
gain self-support and prosperity, vocational 
education should be provided and adapted to 
develop all the various industries which are 
most feasible considering location, soil and 
climate. 

There are known to be at least 400,000 
orphans who must be provided with homes 
and trained to be self-supporting. In think- 
ing of a new régime, there is much hope in 
the great independent colleges, which, it may 
be said to the credit of the ‘Turks, have con- 
tinued their beneficent work during these 
several years of war and desolation. ‘The 
Syrian Protestant College at Beirut is des- 
tined to become a university. Its medical 
school already ranks among the best. Rob- 
ert College on the Bosphorus has already or- 
ganized a department of engineering and 
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with its fine endowment and strong backing 
should continue to train men to be leaders 
throughout the whole Near East. Con- 
stantinople College for Women is planning 
to establish a department for medical train- 
ing and nursing, a school for the training of 
teachers, as well as one of practical arts, 
which shall include all subjects affecting the 
home, as regards food, health, clothing, and 
sanitation. 

With the Germans and Turks thoroughly 
subdued, which now seems imminent, the 
way will be opened for the full redemption 
of these lands, at once the cradle of history 
and religion, which have been so long under 
the heel of the tyrant. There is a great mix- 
ture of races and of faiths, but, after all, 
Constantinople or any other Turkish city is 
no more cosmopolitan than New York or 
Chicago. It is glorious to believe that in the 
near future the shadows of oppression, war 
and cruelty will have rolled away and songs 
of freedom and peace may be forever sung 
by happy children in every home. It may 
be safely assumed that President Wilson will 
stand for this entire program. America can- 
not afford to give so much of her life and 
substance for the war and then fail in secur- 
ing freedom and protection of the entire 
Near East, thus preparing that portion of 
the world to enjoy the fruits of a durable 
peace. ‘ 

As these words are written the air is full 
of good news. Bulgaria has surrendered. 
Turkey wishes to do so, and the whole Teu- 
tonic scheme appears to be shattered. History 
is being made faster than ever before and to 


more purpose. 

















THE CONSTANTINOPLE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, ERECTED AND MAINTAINED BY AMERICANS 
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HAMPTON’S STUDENT SOLDIERS MARCHING 


NEGRO TRAINING AND RACIAL 
GOOD-WILL 


BY JACKSON DAVIS 


(General Field Agent of the General Education Board) 


HE nation has cause to remember grate- 

fully the half-century of honorable serv- 
ice rendered in the cause of Negro education 
and the promotion of racial good-will in the 
South by Hampton Institute, through such 
educational statesmen as Armstrong, Frissell, 
and Booker Washington, through _ their 
worthy successors, and through the great 
group of men and women who are now serv- 
ing the cause of Negro education with in- 
domitable good-will, faith, and commen 
sense. 

The fiftieth anniversary of Hampton In- 
stitute and the installation of the new Prin- 
cipal, Rev. Dr. James Edgar Gregg, call 
public attention to educational activities 
which have helped. and are helping to solve 
some difficult problems of race adjustment. 

Hampton is essentially the spiritual prod- 
uct of its founder, General S. C. Armstrong, 
and its builder, Dr. Hollis B. Frissell, its 
only principals during this half-century. Gen- 
eral Armstrong brought with him to the task 
of establishing an industrial school his mis- 
sionary experiences in the Hawaiian Islands, 


where the work of his parents had been lay- 
ing the foundation of a Christian civilization 
for another undeveloped race. He knew the 
good qualities of the Negro and he had faith 
in him. 

Likewise Armstrong sympathized with the 
Southern white people in the enormous tasks 
confronting them in reconstruction. He 
wrote in 1874: “I cannot understand the 

















THE OGDEN MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM AT HAMPTON, 
DEDICATED LAST MONTH 
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man, and Atlanta University 
—to mention only a few— 
all were established about the 
same time, all important in- 
stitutions, contributing great 
good to the Negro race, and 
indirectly to the white. 
Hampton was dedicated 
not alone to the training of 
men and women, but to the 
bringing together of North 
and South, black and white, 
upon a common platform for 
the social and economic re- 
construction of the South. 
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SCHOOL. STUDENTS 


prevailing view of the war among even pious 
and intelligent Americans—it is simply bar- 
baric—to whip the South and go home re- 
joicing, to build monuments of victory, leav- 
ing one-third of their countrymen in the 
depths of distress. The case is chiefly moral 
and the duty sits very lightly on the general 
conscience.” His point of view, due to his 
birth and his missionary environments in the 
Hawaiian Islands, kept him from the ex- 
tremes of prejudices of both North and 
South. He saw that the work at Hampton 
was “a part of the war—on a higher plane 
and with spiritual weapons.” 


Pioneer Work of Armstrong and Frissell 


His impetuous, daring personality soon at- 
tracted friends to his enterprise, large-minded 
men of the North, who, like himself, felt a 
responsibility to complete an unfinished 
work, while the South was yet unable to pro- 
vide for the education of Negro children. 
The aim was to train farmers and skilled 
tradesmen and teachers; to give them such a 
sense of their responsibility to those less for- 
tunate of their race that they would go back 
to their communities as teachers and leaders. 
It was to build a new civilization on the 
ruins of the old order of slavery, and General 
Armstrong proposed to make use of all the 
qualities and gifts which the Negro possessed, 
even his disadvantages, in leading him to 
work out his own salvation in a patient, self- 
reliant struggle. 

This was a period of great missionary ac- 
tivity among churches and_ philanthropic 
agencies in the North, and Negro schools 
were established under their support and di- 
rection in nearly every important center of 
population. Howard, Fisk, Morehouse, Spel- 


HAMPTON’S NEW ADMINISTRATION BUILDING—THE WORK OF TRADE 


This work, which was begun 
under General Armstrong, 
became the great work of his 
successor, Dr. Frissell, whose rare wisdom, 
genial personality, and spiritual simplicity 
won the confidence of all who came to know 
him. An increasing circle of friends, edu- 
cators, statesmen, captains of industry and 
finance sought his counsel, and came under 
the influence of his spirit to share his vision 


and lend a hand. 
Renascence of Education 


Closely associated with him in this work 
was Mr. Robert C. Ogden, who in 1894 be- 
came the President of the Hampton Board of 
Trustees. They brought together a small 
group of friends from North and South at 
Capon Springs, West Virginia, in 1898, to 
discuss informally what could be done to pro- 
mote public education in the South. The 
result was a series of conferences and the or- 
ganization of the Southern Education Board, 
which for seventeen years carried on a cam- 
paign for education in the Southern States. 

Having brought the right people together, 
Dr. Frissell and Mr. Ogden assumed a mod- 
est role in the work which followed. The 
hour was ripe and this timely assistance ha- 
stened a constructive program of public edu- 
cation in all the Southern States. The prac- 
tical interest shown in the larger problem of 
universal education by these men who were so 
closely identified with Negro education had a 
magnetic effect in drawing tegether the choice 
spirits of both sections and races, and laid the 
basis of sympathy and intelligent interest 
which soon bore fruit. 


New Rural Civilization 


The education of the Negro came to be 
looked upon, not as something which the 
South begrudged and which must be forced 














NEGRO TRAINING AND RACIAL GOOD-WILL 
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THE THREE PRINCIPALS OF HAMPTON INSTITUTF. 


upon an unwilling people, but as a part of 
the larger human problem in the realization 
of the new rural civilization which the en- 
lightened sentiment of the South was work- 
ing to attain. The well-rounded type of 
education at Hampton, with its emphasis on 
character and skilled industry and its bent 
towards country life, at once impressed 
Southern educators as the type that promised 
the largest return in civic welfare and in 
which it seemed possible to enlist the support 
of tax-payers. 

President Alderman of the University of 
Virginia said of Dr. Frissell’s efforts: ‘“No 
man in American public life has done more 
to heal the wounds of war, to bind the sec- 
tions together, to unify the nation, to build 
up a finer and freerer civilization on the ruins 
of an old order, than this unobtrusive mis- 
sionary to a backward race.” 

The devoted services of Mr. Ogden will 
be commemorated by the beautiful audito- 
rium which stands in the center of the school 
grounds at Hampton and which will be ap- 
propriately dedicated at the anniversary exer- 
cises. At the memorial service held in Rich- 
mond in November, 1915, Dr. S. C. Mitchell 
said of him: ‘What war and politics failed 
to do constructively for the South, love, sym- 
pathy, codperation, and business ability, ap- 
plied to economic and social problems, helped 
wonderfully to accomplish. Robert Curtis 
Ogden capitalized the faith and initiative of 
the Southern people.” 


Hampton's Gifts to Tuskegee 

It has been truly said that Hampton would 
have been worth while if it had done nothing 
more than train Booker T. Washington and 
send him to Alabama to found Tuskegee In- 
stitute and become the acknowledged leader 
and interpreter of 10,000,000 Negroes in 
their upward struggle. The story of his 
journey from the coal fields of West Virginia 
to Hampton, walking much of the way, pass- 
ing his entrance examination by sweeping a 
room, and his brilliant career of service to the 
entire nation, as told in his “Up from Slav- 
ery,” is a priceless heritage of his race. Dr. 
R. R. Moton, his able successor, was like- 
wise trained at Hampton, and as Command- 
ant there “The Major” handled all the deli- 
cate questions of race relations. Dr. Frissell 
said of Moton: ‘He has helped me to under- 
stand his people.” In his larger task he is 
helping Negroes and white people to under- 
stand and believe in each other. ‘There is 
a sort of apostolic succession in the relations 
of Armstrong and Washington and _ Frissell 
and Moton. 


Educational Needs of 12,000,000 

It is fortunate that at the end of fifty 
years there is available a complete study of 
Negro education in a large report of two 
volumes, issued in 1917 by the United States 
Bureau of Education and prepared by Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones. This report is a valu- 
able survey of the whole field, both of public 
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TWO GREAT LEADERS OF THEIR RACE 


schools and of the private and denominational 
schools, with an account of the work of all 
private foundations. In this fifty-year pe- 
riod one finds many substantial beginnings in 
colleges and institutions of higher learning, 
the establishment by the States of normal 
and agricultural schools, and the public- 
school system, which is giving evidence of 
hopeful progress. Illiteracy has been re- 
duced to 30 per cent. ‘The crying needs are: 


Greatly increased financial support 
from public funds and the extension of 
industrial training adapted to the needs 
of a people 73 per cent. rural. 

Greatly increased provision for the 
training of teachers. The public ele- 
mentary schools alone require about 
30,000 teachers, and the 


REVIEW 





BOTH PRINCIPALS OF TUSKEGEE 


OF REVIEWS 


position of all forces North 
and South to work together. 
One already sees a decided 
tendency of small, struggling 
church schools, supported by 
colored people, to cooperate 
with the local public school 
instead of duplicating its 
work. The church and mis- 
sion boards are making new 
efforts to establish helpful 
relations with the States and 
localities of their schools, es- 
pecially in the matter of pre- 
paring teachers to meet the 
greatly increased demands 
from the public — schools. 
School officials are realizing 
this and are lending sym- 
pathy and encouragement. 


R. MOTON States are giving increased 


attention to their Negro 
normal schools. Noteworthy 


progress has recently been made in the Negro 
normal. schools of Louisiana, ‘Tennessee, 
North Carolina, and Virginia. Georgia has 
just established such a school at Albany. One 
hundred white citizens of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., contributed $10,000 to the Slater 
Normal School, located in that city, in a 
recent campaign for the erection of a new 
building, which is perhaps the most tangible 
expression of the genuine efforts of Southern 
white people in the movement for better 
Negro schools. Much of this codperative 
work has been quietly stimulated and encour- 
aged by private educational foundations—the 
Jeanes and Slater funds, the General Edu- 
cation Board, and the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 

What Hampton and Tuskegee are doing 
on a large scale, and what Calhoun and 





vast majority of this num- 
ber have had almost no 
training. 

The establishment and 
maintenance of a system 
of secondary schools, sup- 
ported by public funds. 

The development and 
strengthening of a limited 
number of higher institu- 
tions in strategic centers. 


Fortunately, a beginning 
has been made in each of the 
directions indicated, and 
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there is more and more a dis- 
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NEGRO TRAINING AND 








Penn, and a number of 
smaller schools not so well 
known are doing on a more 
modest scale, is of great prac- 
tical value as a demonstration 
in holding up to the masses 
of the people in their simple 
country life attainable stand- 
ards in a better civilization. 
It leaves no room for doubt 
that such training pays, but 
the task of Southern school 
men is to get this work 
known in their counties with 
a sentiment to support it, so 














that its benefits can be a»- 

plied to the public schools. 

At this point private foundations are gener- 
ously lending a hand. 


Jeanes Fund Work 


The Negro Rural School Fund, established 
in 1907 by Miss Anna T. Jeanes, after con- 
ferences with Dr. Frissell and Dr. Washing- 
ton, is doing much to stimulate progress un- 
der the wise administration of Dr. James H. 
Dillard. The income from the Fund has 
been used to assist counties in employing su- 
pervising industrial teachers who visit the 
small country schools, introduce practical 
forms of industrial work, tying up the 
school with the home, and lead the people to 
organize themselves to secure better schools, 
longer terms, better health conditions, and 
various community improvements. Learning 
to work together in neighborhood affairs is an 
education in itself. 


HAMPTON GIRLS IN RED CROSS WORK 


In Caroline County, Virginia, an old col- 
ored man, speaking to a party of visitors, in- 
cluding the Governor of the State, at the 
dedication of a new school, said, ““When the . 
superintendent told us we could build this 
school just like the white folks had built 
theirs we didn’t believe we could do it, but 
now we believe that we colored folks can do 
any good thing that we make up our minds 
to do.” That discovery has brought ten new 
colored schools, longer terms by two months, 
and a better corps of teachers in this county. 
Work of this sort quietly going on in about 
300 counties of the Southern States, where 
the Jeanes teachers are at work, is doing as 
much as any one thing to promote better 
relations between the races. 


More Effective Team Work 


Another forward step has been the em- 
ployment of State Agents 











for Negro Rural Schools in 
practically all the Southern 
States. This was first under- 
taken in Virginia in 1910, 
after careful planning by Dr. 
Frissell and State Superin- 
tendent Eggleston. The pos- 
sibilities of its extension at- 
tracted the attention of the 
General Education Board, 
which has since that time 
provided the necessary finan- 


cial aid for this work in 
nearly all the Southern 
States. These agents are 


trained and _ experienced 
white men, attached to the 
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office of the State Superin- 
tendent, working under his 
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of country life and a simple 
course in teacher training in 
the last year. They are lo- 
cated in the country or in a 
village, in a center of Negro 
population, and are open to 
the Negro children of the 
entire county. The Slater 
Fund has fostered this move- 
ment, giving aid for salaries 
on condition that the coun- 
ties provide the buildings and 
the necessary funds for sup- 
port. From a beginning of 
four schools in 1912, the 
number has increased to 








TUSKEGEE CLASS IN BASKETRY 


direction and appointment, in stimulating 
and promoting the interests of the colored 
rural schools among the county superintend- 
‘ents, school boards, and local organizations 
of colored people. 


Home Makers Get Results 


Since the organization of the Home Mak- 
ers’ Clubs nearly all of the Jeanes teachers 
are now employed during the summer months 
to organize canning and garden clubs among 
the larger school girls and their mothers at 
their homes. During the summer of 1917, 
for example, Home Makers’ Clubs were or- 
ganized in 229 counties in nine States. There 
were over 5000 clubs with 76,219 members ; 
44,543 canning demonstrations were given, 
and 18,075 visits to homes were made by the 
agents; 2,774,777 quarts of fruit and vege- 
tables were put up by mem- 


seventy-five, and there is 
every indication that the 
number will be rapidly increased in the 
near future. 

Many county superintendents, seeing that 
the majority of their colored teachers have 
had no training beyond what they were able 
to secure in the schools of their own county, 
have been led to establish a County Training 
School in the hope of gradually improving 
these conditions. Already there were 958 
children receiving high-school training last 
year in these schools. This is a simple but a 
promising beginning to bridge the gap be- 
tween the elementary schools of the country 
and the normal schools and colleges for the 
higher training of Negro youth. The Gen- 
eral Education Board has assisted in provid- 
ing equipment and in building teachers’ 
homes at a number of these schools. Recently 
many of them have been able to qualify for 





bers. These clubs were a 
valuable means of helping 
the colored people do their 
part in the nation’s program 
of food conservation. Ap- 
propriations from the Gen- 
eral Education Board for 
support were more than 
doubled by the local con- 
tributions that were received. 
Training Better Teachers 
One of the most hopeful 
movements in Negro educa- 
tion is the development of 
the county training schools. 
These are public schools do- 
ing two or three years of 
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high school work with prac- 
tical courses in the industries 





MEETING OF A HOME MAKERS’ CLUB FOR CANNING DEMONSTRATION IN 


BROOKS COUNTY, GEORGIA 
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NEGRO TRAINING AND RACIAL GOOD-WILL . 


Federal aid in teaching agriculture and do- 
mestic science under the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 


The People at Work 


The State Agents for Negro Rural Schools 
are spending much of their time in helping 
to establish and develop the County Train- 
ing Schools. Back of every new school there 
is a fine story of neighborhood effort. For 
example, in Fayette County, Tennessee, the 
people agreed to consolidate three small 
schools and establish a training school. Every 
lodge and organization of Negroes in the 
county became interested and at the ap- 
pointed time 1200 men came forward with 
a gift of $1 each to start a fund for the new 
building. Altogether they have given in 
money, labor, and material, $3500 towards a 
building which cost $7000. A _ teachers’ 
home has been built on land adjoining the 
school grounds and children may be seen 
walking and driving to this school from dis- 
tances as great as seven and eight miles. 

In Morehouse Parish, Louisiana, the prin- 
cipal was a real diplomat. He got the 
Methodists organized as Willing Workers 
and the Baptists as Busy Bees. In this 
friendly rivalry the colored people raised 
money enough to buy a tract of land, and 
give $750 in cash toward the building. This, 
with the help from the Slater Fund and the 
parish school board, provided a building fund 
of $2800. The superintendent of schools 
then called the people together and they de- 
cided that they would wait to begin work on 
the school until the last of July, when crops 
would be “laid by” and the people could give 
their labor. They responded nobly,. hauling 
finished lumber in wagons thirty-two miles. 
So carefully had they figured on every item 
of expense that when the building was finally 
completed according to their plans they had 
$2.60 left in the treasury. 

The Conecuh County Training School at 
Evergreen, Alabama, has recently been dedi- 
cated as a memorial to Dr. H. B. Frissell, 
Hampton’s late principal. A white citizen 
of Evergreen gave the land on which this 
building is located and white friends in the 
town contributed $200. 


Teaching Teachers in Service 


The greatest difficulty in the establishment 
of the training schools has not been getting 
land and buildings, but capable teachers. To 
assist in training the teachers already in serv- 
ice the General Education Board has for the 


past four years defrayed the traveling ex- 
penses of a group of teachers selected from 
these schools in attending the Hampton 
Summer School. At Hampton the different 
groups of teachers were given just the equip- 
ment they would have in their own schools, 
and they proceeded to work out a program 
for the coming year. A group of men would 
be busy making wheelbarrows, and learning 
to repair shoes and harness, to mix concrete 
and paint, and to use ordinary carpenters’ 
tools. A group of women would be busy 
with cooking, canning, preserving, laundry 
work, gardening, poultry raising, and at 
other times in the day they would be in the 
various academic classes in school manage- 
ment, English, community civics, hygiene, 
geography, reading? and arithmetic. At other 
times they would hold frequent conferences 
with one another, talking over their problems 
and their plans, and they went back to work 
with renewed courage and zeal. 


Rosenwald Schools 


The building of rural schoolhouses for 
Negroes has been greatly stimulated by Mr. 
Julius Rosenwald, a trustee of Tuskegee 
and a devoted friend of the colored people. 
He first offered to aid a few communities in 
Alabama, giving about one-third of the cost 
of a building, provided the colored people 
and the local school board would give the 
other two-thirds. ‘The results were so en- 
couraging that Mr. Rosenwald extended this 
offer through Tuskegee Institute to other 
Southern States, and up to March 1, 1918, 
328 new schools had been built at a total cost 
of $392,000. Of this amount, Mr. Rosen- 
wald gave $96,000 and the colored people 
$169,000, local white people $36,000, and 
the school boards the remainder. A still 
more extensive campaign of building has 
been temporarily halted because of war condi- 
tions. The building of these schools made 
it especially desirable that they should be 
manned with good teachers, and the General 
Education Board offered during the past 
summer to defray the railroad fares of 
teachers from these schools in attending Tus- 
kegee Summer School. More than 200 of 
them availed themselves of this opportunity, 
and were given a course of six weeks, de- 
signed to strengthen them as rural teachers 
and leaders. 


Bridging the Chasm 


The president of a Southern university re- 
marked fifteen years ago that he could see 
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little hope for better relations as education 
became more general for the Negro. He 
said that between the whites and blacks on 
plantation life there were pleasant and kindly 
relations, but that between the young edu- 
cated white man and the young educated 
Negro there was a great gulf fixed. He 
spoke with sincerity, for the best classes of 
the two races had been drifting apart. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association, with 
characteristic foresight, took up this situation 
in 1910, and under the leadership of its 
Southern Student Secretary, Dr. W. D. 
Weatherford, a native of Texas and a gradu- 
ate of Vanderbilt University, a movement 
was initiated to enlist the college students of 
the South in a serious, sympathetic study of 
Negro life in their midstsas a part of their 
program of religious work. ‘The response as- 
tonished the leaders in its popularity and 
earnestness. Since that time more than 
20,000 students have been enrolled in these 
classes, with consequent results upon public 
sentiment of fairness and openness of mind. 
For example, the students from Auburn made 
trips to Tuskegee, and from William and 
Mary Collegg to Hampton. They saw a 
new type of Negro and a new type of educa- 
tion, and acquired faith in the possibilities 
and character of both. It is no unusual thing 
to see a young educated white man and a 
young educated Negro consulting and wortk- 
ing together for some local improvement. 


Facts the Guide to Action 


The University Commission on Southern 
Race Questions, which was organized in 1912 
by Dr. James H. Dillard, with representa- 
tives of eleven State universities, proceeded 
to make inquiry and study and to foster such 
studies in their respective States. The min- 
utes of the eight meetings of the Commis- 
sion have recently been published, with re- 
ports of the committees on the civic status 
and the economic condition of the Negro. 
This Commission, by its high personnel and 
its ringing appeals in three open letters to the 
college men of the South on mob violence, 
education, and migration, has set many new 
minds to work. ‘The center of gravity of 
the Negro question may be said to have 
shifted from the political arena to the col- 
leges. 

Another important force is the Southern 
Sociological Congress, which maintains a de- 
partment of race relations. It is an open 
forum where white and colored people speak 
out frankly to each other, in the words of the 


chairman, “with a maximum of light and a 
minimum of heat.” 


Problem Still Complex 


Let no one imagine that the task of pro- 
moting Negro education and racial good will 
is completed or even about to be completed. 
The needs are so great and varied and the ex- 
tent of country so vast that what has been 
done is, after all, only a beginning, a clearing 
of the way for reaching back to the remote 
country neighborhoods where most of the 
colored people are found, with all the helpful 
agencies of education. How soon the South- 
ern States can meet the unparalleled demands 
of public education for Negroes in the face 
of the greatly increased demands for white 
schools in spite of the great progress of re- 
cent years, is yet an unanswered question. 

The admirable conduct of the Negro in 
the Great War, his patriotism and readiness 
to answer every call of the Government, com- 
mands the respect of all people. The strong 
competition of the North for his labor is a 
new factor entering into the Southern eco- 
nomic situation just at a time when Southern 
agriculture, reaping the good seed sown by 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp in the demonstration 
work, has under pressure of war conditions, 
become suddenly diversified and more pros- 
perous than ever before. The small farmer 
and the tenant have perhaps the best chance 
of their lives to get ahead and to acquire land. 


Good Sense Prevails 


Under all these new conditions restlessness 
is apparent and perhaps this impatience will 
have some unlovely manifestations, yet on the 
whole the great majority of white and col- 
ored people are showing good sense and good 
humor. The colored people are expecting 
needed civic reforms, a larger share in the 
public school funds, and a larger share in 
the civic life of their communities. What- 
ever the developments of the future may be, 
there are at least three very hopeful things 
in the present situation: 


First, the spirit of self-help which the col- 
ored people are showing; 


Second, the efforts of Southern leaders to 
pitch the whole discussion of the question on 
a higher plane and to apply the economic and 
educational remedies which a thorough study 
of the situation shows to be needed ; 

Third, the happy form of codperation 
which the various agencies at work in this 
field are assuming. 
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MANAGING KALAMAZOO 


BY HARRY H. FREEMAN 


[This brief statement, outlining some of the problems and plans of a City Manager just taking 


up his work, has been prepared at our request. 


Only three years ago Mr. Freeman was a student 


at the ‘Training School for Public Service, conducted by the Bureau of Municipal Research in New 


York. 


EORGE FITCH once said, ‘“Every- 

body is familiar with Kalamazoo, but 
few know whether it is an institution or is 
played like a piccolo.” _As a matter of fact, 
Kalamazoo is 4 remarkably clean city of ap- 
proximately 50,000 people. 

After a year and a half of deliberation, the 
citizens of Kalamazoo went to the polls on 
Feb. 4th of this year, and adopted by a three- 
to-one vote the most modern city charter in 
America. The new document provided for 
a policy-determining body (called the City 
Commission) of seven members, to be elect- 
ed under the Hare System of Proportional 
Representation ; a City Manager with broad 
powers to administer business affairs; and 
a machinery of government as simple, direct, 
and free from politics and red tape as hu- 
mans could make it. . 

The City Commission was elected on 
April 1, and the result was a group of men 
exceptionally keen, progressive, and able. 
After four months under a temporary Man- 
ager, the writer was selected for the post 
during the latter part of July. 

As City Manager of Kalamazoo, my prob- 
lems are those of a hundred other Managers 
throughout the country—constant thought 
and attention to sewers, pavements, and 
lights; constant alertness in the spending cf 
funds, in order to save and obtain greatest 
value; constant scrutiny of the host of little 
problems in the conduct of public busgness. 

During the last five or six years, American 
cities under the City Manager plan have 
demonstrated beyond question that muni- 
cipal government can be conducted with the 
same efficiency, economy, and dispatch that 
is characteristic of private enterprise. By 
eliminating red tape, waste effort, and es- 
tablishing proper organization, centralized 
purchasing, etc., these cities show a big saving 
of money and decided increase in service. 

I hope to do likewise in Kalamazoo, but 
I confess to greater interest in another side 
of this subject, that of “selling” efficient gov- 
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Last July he was chosen as first City Manager of Kalamazoo, Mich.—Enrror.] 


ernment to the people. I am anxious that 
worth-while achievements shall be as well 
known outside our City Hall as they are in- 
side; and to make this possible a definite 
program of publicity through the press, 
schools, church and fraternal forums, and 
the like, is being carefully worked out. 

The city, of course, is committed to a 
policy which limits during the war the use 
of money, labor, and materials to only such 
work as is essential. We must all recognize 
that when the day of peace comes, the recon- 
struction period will be marked by the great- 
est material progress in the public interest 
that the world has ever seen. Consequently 
my interest in City Planning is receiving an 
impetus, for now is the time to have prepared 
a comprehensive plan for the future. 

The war has served to remove our 
thoughts, temporarily at least, from the ma- 
terial side of government. In so doing, does 
it not afford a splendid opportunity for re- 
search and experiment upon a side which 
heretofore has been sadly neglected—the 
social side? How long will it be before some 
city assumes direct responsibility for a sen- 
sible distribution of its milk supply, or for 
the purveying of foods? Have we ever had 
sufficient trial to determine the advisability 
of municipal control over the necessities of 
life? In drafting the new charter for Kala- 
mazoo, the commission prepared the way for 
the establishment of a Department of Pub- 
lic Health and Welfare, which would have 
power to go into these questions. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize that Kala- 
mazoo as yet has had too brief an experience 
with City Manager government to catch the 
vision of what it means. To the business 
man, prompt action and efficient methods in 
the conduct of the city’s affairs will be 
quickly recognized and undoubtedly appre- 
ciated. To the masses, it will be popular, 
and therefore enduring, only if its cold- 
blooded efficiency can be translated into un- 
derstandable language. 
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“WHAT IS THE GERMAN NATION 
DYING FORP” 


SUMMING up of all the monstrous 

ambitions, the insane dreams of con- 
quest, the unheard-of greed for which Ger- 
many has been sacrificing her young man- 
hood, is found in a vigorous indictment of 
military Germany, by a German, Karl Lud- 
wig Krause.’ As early as 1916, he saw the 
outcome of the conflict, saw that the Ger- 
mans lost once for all at the Battle of the 
Marne, and that civilization would never 
permit the realization of Germany’s war aims, 
nor—for long—the hold of kaiserism upon 
any land on the face of the earth. 

In a manifesto dated Geneva, June 25, 
1918, which appeared in the Ireie Zeitung 
of Berne, Switzerland, signed by him in be- 
half of the democratic elements in Germany, 
he says that the sole responsibility for the 
war rests upon the autocratic and military 
rulers of Germany and Austria, and that the 
way to peace can only be paved by a complete 
military defeat of Germany. 

Certain quotations from this book reveal 
better than any comment, the nature of 
content: 


Cesar-madness it was, coupled with sinister 
blood-thirstiness and the persecution mania of 
Prussian militarism, which did not hesitate to 
convert Europe into a charnel house when it 
deemed the time ripe for its plans. 

We have so accustomed ourselves to the brutal 
ideas of Prussian militarism that we look upon 
all noble, humane feeling as_ ridiculous, con- 
temptible weakness. 

It is from war alone that the Junkers derive 
advantage. It is only in war time that they really 


prosper. And that is why we have war.... 
Intimately connected with the Cesar power 
(kaiserism) are the Junkers. ‘They are the real 


props to the throne, and their interests are iden- 
tical with the interests of the Prussian monarch. 

. The last Hohenzollern, the last representative 
of a decayed monarchy is fighting for his exist- 


aww hat Is the German Nation Dying For? By Karl 
Ludwig Krause. (Translated by Adele Szold Seltzer.) 
Boni & Liveright. 303 pp. $1.50. 
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ence and along with him the Junkers, whose. life 
and death are linked with his. He is sacrificing 
the whole German nation to his existence. Walls 
of corpses, streams of blood, oceans of tears aré 
to save him from the ideas of a new time that 
laugh at the arrogant assumption of such autoc- 
racy. He and his Junkers wanted to see _ the 
whole of Europe at their feet forever. 

To obtain peace the German people will have 
to throw nationalism overboard and along with 
those from whom it receives orders, and along 
with it all the medieval rubbish of dynasties and 
rulers and everything connected with them. 

The Reichstag stuffs its ears and reduces the 
tiny minority (Social Democrats) to silence. 

Our government is in such a state of alarm 
that it has its infallibility proclaimed every day 
in every variety of pitch and tone. ° 

The Pan-Germans: Valiant Teutonic heroes of 
the beer table, simpletons partly and partly crimi- 
nals... . These Pan-German criminals, these 
Herr school teachers and Herr professors, and 
Herr clerks and Herr butchers-and bakers, bear 
their full measure of the guilt for the blood new 
being .shed throughout the world. 

Militarism by its strong-handed methods forces 
upon the German people the ridiculous rule of 
twenty-two idlers, with their princes and prin- 
cesses and everything else thereunto appertaining. 

We have come to perceive that the average 
German professor’s intelligence has been vastly 
overestimated. His “excited enlightening” of neu- 
trals proves that it has., An ass is an ass even 
when excited. 


He devotes a chapter to the exposition of 
Germany’ s “Bluffs,” which he says are: “The 
U-Boat Warfare,” ‘“Prussia’s Wealth,” 
“Prussian Organization,” “The Universi- 
ties,” and “Bluff No. Five: Peace.” 


It is not the English Government that wants to 
rob the German people of what rightfully belongs 
to them and reduce them to slavery. It is the 
German Government. ... When will Michel 
wake up? 

A nation politically more backward than China 
terrorizes the world through the constant holding 
up of a threat. This condition must not be al- 
lowed to last any longer. 

The thing that will collapse in Germany, there- 
fore, will be the whole Prussian system, the sys- 
tem that has plunged the world in disaster. 
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GENERAL GOURAUD (WHO HAS LOST AN ARM IN WAR) REVIEWING A FRENCH CAVALRY DIVISION 


THE FUNCTIONS OF CAVALRY IN THE 
GREAT WAR 


N the present war, in which infantry has 

been as important as in previous conflicts 
and artillery much more so, cavalry seems 
to have played a relatively small part. ‘This 
is obviously.due not only to the preponde:- 
ance of trench warfare, but also to the fact 
that the business of reconnaissance, tradition- 
ally a function of cavalry, has been largely 
taken over by aircraft. Just where does 
cavalry stand in modern war? ‘This question 
has been the subject of sharply divergent 
opinions, even among military experts. The 
International Military Digest recently pub- 
lished an abstract from a Spanish service 
journal of an interesting comparison between 
cavalry and aircraft. Here it is pointed out 
that 


Cavalry is favored in that before the shock of 
meeting takes place the diversity of the terrain 
offers opportunities for ambuscades, strategems, 
envelopments, etc. Generally these opportunities 
are denied to aircraft. In the case of discovery 
and pursuit by the enemy after the completion of 
a reconnaissance, the aviator has no hope other 
than in the speed of his motor. If his motor is 
better than those of his pursuers, escape is prob- 
able; otherwise, there being no place to hide, cap- 
ture or death is certain. A detachment of cavalry 
discovered and pursued may not only depend for 
safety upon the speed of the horses, but may 
adopt various measures to confuse, delay and 
punish the pursuers—use of the ground being 
-limited only by the astuteness of the commander. 
One lucky shot maf destroy an airplane, but it 
is hardly possible that every member of a prop- 
erly conducted cavalry patrol could be killed or 
captured. 


The German army has not lost its faith 
in cavalry. An article in the Journal of the 
U. S. Cavalry Association recently stated 
that the number of squadrons in the German 
service had been increased since the mobiliza- 
tion in 1914, though some of the squadrons 
had been dismounted temporarily and used 
as infantry. 

In contrast to this policy is the fact, de- 
plored by Lieutenant-Colonel “X” in a cur- 
rent number of Le Correspondant (Paris), 
that France has reduced her cavalry by four 
divisions. The same writer cites some feats 
of French cavalry during the present year 
which demonstrates the immense value of this 
arm of the service for purposes of defense. 
The first was in connection with the German 
drive of last March. In this case it was the 
cavalry that checked the rapid advance of the 
enemy. in the valley of the Oise and gave 
the infantry time to close the breach in the 
British front. Again, in May, when the sur- 
prise of the Chemin des Dames enabled the 
Germans to cross the Aisne and threaten 
Paris, it was the cavalry who, by their prompt 
arrival, saved the situation. An especially 
brilliant movement was effected in April, 
when the enemy took the offensive in Flan- 
ders and threatened to break through the 
British front toward Dunkirk and Calais. 
The German advance on Amiens had de- 
prived the Allies of the use of the Paris- 
Amiens-Calais railway, so that it was im- 
possible to despatch infantry re-enforcements 
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promptly to the aid of the British. A corps 
of French cavalry, which had been reorganiz- 
ing in Normandy, was rushed to the scene, 
covering more than 100 miles in two days. 
After this remarkable ride the troopers, with- 
out resting, dismounted and went into action, 
and consolidated the front at Locre so ef- 
fectually that no attack could dislodge them. 

As to the offensive powers of cavalry, the 
writer says: 


Cavalry is a rapid and tenacious infantry, 
skilful in maneuverings; but it can take greater 
risks than ordinary infantry because it has at its 


command two forces of the first importance in 
warfare—speed and surprise. When the time 
comes for us to realize, ourselves, an “offensive 
of rupture,” our cavalry will be the arm with 
which we shall complete our work—the arm of 
pursuit, which will take prisoners by the thou- 
sands, penetrate the organizations of the enemy’s 


rear before they are regularly occupied, meet the 


enemy’s reserves and keep them in check near 
their points of detrainment, in order to give our 
command facilities for strategic maneuvers while 
depriving the enemy of the same. With the aid 
of its machine-guns and automobile guns, and in 
codperation with the tanks, it will continue, with- 
out halt, the progress achieved by the infantry 
and will thus give us the decisive result which 
inevitably eludes the slower arms of the service. 


THE WOMEN OF FRANCE 


ONE of the inspiring perspectives opened 
to the eyes of America by the events 
of the war is the part that the women of 
France have borne in the conflict. We have 
not been sufficiently familiar with the homes 
of France to properly value French feminin- 
ity previous to the war. The position of 
women in France has ever been more power- 
ful than a foreigner might judge it to be. The 
whole fabric of French society is built upon 
the cornerstone of woman’s influence, as 
mother, wife, daughter, sister, friend, and the 
influence of women’s minds has always been 
apparent in the affairs of government. Quiet- 
ly and subtly, the French woman, with her 
delicate touch and sure taste, molded and 
shaped the current of French life. No other 
country has so thoroughly acknowledged its 
debt to femininity; no other country has so 
apotheosized motherhood, and in no other 
land has the foyer hearthstone meant as much 

Dr. Lyman Powell, who came to know the 
French home and the Frenchwomen better 
than most foreigners ever do, writes in “The 
French Women” an article published in the 
Designer, for November, of the character and 
accomplishments of the French wife and 
mother: 


Character is never improvised. What the 
Frenchwoman now seems to us to be, she long 
has been. The war has merely emphasized and 
advertised her goodness and her saneness, her 
patience and her poise, her chic and her charm. 

Frenchwomen have as much heart as head and 
they are not ashamed to give one as high place as 
the other. In fact, the Frenchwoman falls below 
the normal who loses her head because she gives 
her heart away or who brings to marriage 
nothing but her head. They that have eyes to see, 
see when they visit France, especially in these war 


days when to Americans our French kin disclose 
as never hitherto their inmost interests and noblest 
confidences. The secrets of all hearts are now 
revealed “over there.” 

The Frenckwoman is brought up to neglect 
none of the arts that attract men. Even in muni- 
tion plants the woman worker knows where the 
mirror hangs, often has her powder-puff at hand, 
and gives unconsciously the deft touch to the hair. 
If it has sometimes seemed to us that the French 
wife overlooks too easily the unconsciousness of 
a husband, it is because we have failed to under- 
stand that Frenchwomen are expected to keep 
themselves so attractive to the mate after mar- 
riage as well as before that he will not want to 
wander over fields. 

If it be asked what woman is sufficient all 
through life for the double duty of being a good 
wife and a good mother, I name you France, and 
add that Frenchwomen are in this regard .the 
marvel of their sex and the strongest bulwarks of 
monogamy. 

And all talk about the lower birth-rate in 
France is beside the mark. The child is held so 
precious in the French mind that he usually re- 
mains a dream child till the right conditions are 
in sight for his upbringing. If allowance be 
made for that fringe of the unproductive found 
in every land, it is doubtful whether the birth- 
rate among the high-minded and responsible is 
lower over there than over here. 

The Frenchwoman can not be summed up in a 
phrase. 
simple, practical, sensible, tenacious, deliberate, 
cautious, far-sighted, and affectionate. She is 
sensitive but not sentimental. She is talkative but 
not superficial. She is ebullient but enduring. 
She is a compound of heart and head which ex- 
plains Joffre, Pétain, Foch, and the poilu, who 
have fought these four years past our battle as 
well as their own and have been the surprise of 
every friend as well as the exasperation of the 
foe. 

If Waterloo was won on the playing-fields of 
Eton, Rugby, Harrow, certainly the Marne, Ver- 
dun, the Somme were won in the French house 
where the Frenchwoman lives and manages, 
smiles and plans, suffers and “carries on.” 


Contrary to the general opinion, she is* 
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FRENCH WOMEN AT WORK IN 1HE HARVEST FIELD 


THE WOMEN OF FRANCE WHO HAVE SUF- 
FERED UNDER THE GERMAN INVASION 


During the convalescence -of her little 
daughter, following a serious illness, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher wrote eleven short stories 
and sketches of French life, “‘Home Fires in 
France,”? in an endeavor to make the Ameri- 
can people understand the French people 
and the heroism of the French women. 

Mrs. Fisher went to France with her hus- 
band a year before America entered the war, 
to work among the blind survivors of the 
fighting. She has told some of the thrilling 
experiences of two years of relief work in 
her stories with but a thin disguise of place 
and personality. 

In “La Pharmacienne” we see the typical 
French wife and mother of the better class, 
French provincial family, the guarded shel- 
tered femme of the French home. Mrs. Can- 
field tells with a vigorous pen how she faced 
the ordeal of motherhood alone in the ruins 
of her home; with, the drunken roystering 
Boches occupying her house, and lived to take 
up her life and carry on her husband’s busi- 
ness for the sake of others more needy than 
herself. ‘La Pharmacienne” is typical of 
the thousands of heroic women in France 
who have seen their homes utterly destroyed 
and have lived through months of utter hor- 
ror, with courage that is unequaled in the 
history of the world. 

“The Refugee” tells the story—as it was 
told to Mrs. Canfield—of one of the French 


By Dorothy Canfield. Holt. 





‘Home Fires in France. 
306 pp. $1.35. 


women who lived three years under German 
rule in the invaded territory: 


She could have stood before the war for the 
very type and symbol of the modern woman; an 
energetic leader for good in her native town... 
physically in the prime of life with a splendid 
bold vigor in her movements. 

Now after less than three years of separation, 
she sat before us, white-haired, gaunt, shabby, 
her thin face of a curious grayish brown, which 
none of us had ever seen before, her thin hands 
tightly clasped, her eyes burning and dry—the 
only dry eyes in the room as she talked. 


At the end of the narrative the woman de- 
scribes a humiliating experience that women 
in the German-occupied territory were com- 
pelled to undergo at a moment’s warning: 


We were forced to undress entirely, not a gar- 
ment left on our poor humiliated old bodies, and 
everything was searched, our purses opened, our 
shoes examined, our stockings turned inside out. 
If anything which seemed remotely incriminating 
was found—an old clipping from a French news- 
paper, a poem which might be considered patriotic 
—a scrap of a letter we were taken away to 
prison; if not we were allowed to dress and go 
on our way. 


As the French women love their gardens 
and tend them carefully, the story of “The 
Permissionaire” has a place in the record of 
the trials the French women have bravely 
borne for the sake of their country. 

Pierre Nidart and his wife Paulette return 
to their home and their well-tended garden 
after the evacuation of the district by the 
Germans. They find their house in ruins, 
their garden ravaged and destroyed. Paulette 
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thinks that the wall-trained trees are un- 
touched, and Pierre investigates. 


-He laid his hand on a tough knotted fibrous 
stem. It stirred oddly with a disquieting light- 
ness in his hand. . . . He knelt down and took 
hold of the stem lower down. It swung free. It 
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had been severed from the root by a fine saw. 
The sap was oozing from the stump. . . . He 
went next to a pecan-tree, and to the next, a fine 
pleached pear. Everything, everything, peach- 
trees, apple-trees, grapevines, everything had been 
dexterously murdered and their corpses left hang- 
ing on the wall as a practical joke. 





FRENCH WOMEN AND THE SUFFRAGE 


N connection with the defeat of the woman 
suffrage amendment in the United States 

Senate, notwithstanding President Wilson’s 
advocacy of it as a war measure, the status 
of the reform "in other countries—especially 
our Allies—becomes a matter of timely inter- 
est. A recent number of La Revue (Paris) 
reproduces an address delivered in the French 
Senate by one of its members, Louis Martin, 
on the introduction of a bill to enfranchise 
women who shall have reached the age of 
twenty-five. 

The discourse is highly praised by the edi- 
tor of La Revue, Jean Finot, who is himself 
an ardent advocate of the cause. Follow- 
ing are some of its leading points: 


The moment seems to have arrived for the 
realization of the great reform without which 
universal suffrage (so-called) is incomplete, 
since the greater part of the French people are 
excluded from it. Circumstances have created a 
favorable atmosphere about women. The most 
prejudiced will upon reflection recognize that 
the heroic efforts and endurance of French wom- 
en in the World War have earned for them the 
right to express their opinions. 

Feminine intelligence is equal to ours. If one 
reflects upon the profound difference which so 
long existed between the education of men and 
women, one is astonished that the latter should 
so rapidly have risen so high. .. . The Republic 
has distinguished itself by efforts to improve 
women’s education; and they have in no way 
shown themselves inferior to men. 

John Stuart Mill tells us that experience teaches 
that every step in the path of progress has been 
accompanied by the elevation of woman in the 
social scale; hence historians and_ philosophers 
have taken the advancement or the retrogression 
of woman as the surest criterion of the ‘civili- 
zation of a people or an age. 

If we consult history we find that the number 
of remarkable woman sovereigns has been com- 
paratively far greater than that of notable male 
rulers. Proofs of feminine genius blaze forth 
everywhere. The Greeks always reckoned Sapho 
among their greatest poets. Aspasia léft no philo- 
sophic writings, but we know that Socrates con- 
sulted her, and declared that he profited by her 
counsel, 

We shall not speak of Joan of Arc—she trans- 
cends humanity. 


The speaker cites a number of eminent 
French women of the past, among them 


Marguerite de Valois, in the early period of 
the Renaissance, who, Brantéme says, was 
so perfect in knowledge and wisdom that she 
was called the Minerva of France; Mme. 
de Sévigné, whose letters the renowned ora- 
tor Fox was in the habit of reading in order 
to attune himself before delivering a speech. 


If the philosophers of the eighteenth century 
spread their ideas through the world, they sought 
the approval of the salons, because the women 
were choice spirits, able to comprehend and judge. 
The women of the Revolution rivaled the men 
in patriotism—some fighting in male attire on the 
battlefields. Is it possible to forget that it was 
a woman, illustrious by her genius, Mme. de 
Stael, who alone dared demand, ’mid the univer- 
sal silence and subjection to Napoleon, the in- 
alienable rights of freedom? Is it not again a 
woman, Harriet Beecher Stowe, to whom man- 
kind is indebted for one of the most beneficent 
revolutions that signalized the nineteenth century? 

: 

In the French world of letters, art, etc., 
of the past century the speaker cites a host of 
names, too numerous to reproduce. 

In England of the eighteenth century we 
find Miss Burney a successor to Richardson. 
After her the name of English woman wri- 
ters is legion. To-day their host is almost 
equal to that of male writers. 

The speaker, to his regret, refrains from 
discussing contemporary celebrities from mo- 
tives of discretion, but he takes occasion to 
express his high regard for Queen Elizabeth 
of Belgium and Queen Maria of Rumania. 


If we had to prove—what is nowhere con- 
tested—the courage, the heroism of the women 
of to-day, the name of Edith Cavel and of a host 
of intrepid women who have lost their lives on 
the battlefield in succoring the wounded or shar- 
ing the other dangers of the medical corps, would 
leap to the mind. And have we not seen French 
women subject themselves for their country’s 
sake to the rudest labor in factories and fields? 


Two among the most eminent legal lights 
of France, Gide and Duverger, expressed a 
fear that woman would be alienated from her 
home and children; might, in sharing polit- 
ical passions, lose some of her grace .and 
charm,. forfeit her rdle as a soothing element 
in life. The Senator frankly confesses that 
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tnose arguments were of decisive weight with 
him for a long time, and that they are force- 
ful. But on closer examination he has be- 
come firmly convinced that the influence of 
woman in politics will be uplifting. 


Of all the human sentiments none is as pow- 
erful or as irresistible as maternal love. Instead 
of its being weakened it is that which will guide 
woman’s vote towards the best solutions. Never 
before has France been in greater need of de- 
veloping hygienic institutions, measures for the 
protection of children, of young girls. These are 
the tasks that woman will impose upon the can- 
didates. Legislations will be purified by her 
electoral aid. As for sowing discord between 
husband and wife, their amicable discussions on 
the choice of candidates can but result in a better 
selection. 

Women will attend public meetings? Not a 
great deal. But where would be the evil? Has 
it not been observed that where feminine influ- 
ence has been brought to bear it has been for 
good? History offers a valuable testimony in 
that regard: it is to the consideration for woman 
that. in the Middle Ages we owe the institution 
of chivalry, which illumined the profound dark- 
ness of that era. As to the fear of rendering 
her masculine: if the desire to please is, next to 
the maternal sentiment, one of the most indis- 
putable of woman’s charms, of her profoundest 
instincts, it will continue to characterize her with 
equal force. 

The truth is [M. Martin continues] that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, all the objections raised 
against women voting are reducible to a single 
one; namely, that we are not accustomed to see 
them vote. All the arguments employed in the 
past in favor of men’s electoral rights are ap- 
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plicable with like force in the case of women, 
as Fawcett justly observed. 

And let it not be objected that there is one tax 
she can not pay—the tax of blood; for the mother 
pays it through her son, the flesh of her flesh; 
and our splendid nurses have shown that they 
are ready when occasion arises to offer up the 
direct blood-tribute. 

Granting women the vote will be an impetus 
to develop their minds, to acquire broader knowl- 
edge. Man is quite conscious that his happiness 
depends in great part upon his mate and that he 
will fare the better the wider her knowledge. 
The woman with serious attainments makes the 
best housewife—in governing her household, col- 
laborating with her husband, and raising her 
children properly. 


In whatever way, the speaker concludes, 
we envisage the question, we arrive at the 
same conclusion; namely, that woman is in 
no way inferior to man; that, being equal to 
him she ought to be treated as an equal, and 
that equal duties demand equal rights. 


This great moral truth is gradually penetrat- 
ing the legislation of the most democratic coun- 
tries. The United States counts nineteen States 
where women have the full right of suffrage. 
England, by the law of February 6, 1918, ac- 
cords the vdte to more than 6,000,000 women. 
Canada has over 1,000,000 female electors, Nor- 
way 600,000, Finland 800,000, Denmark 800,000. 
I am firmly convinced that France, which re- 
volted in order to give every man a vote, will 
not delay in inscribing her name upon the pro- 
gressive list, where her place is marked in ad- 
vance. 





FRENCH APPRECIATION OF THE 


AMERICAN 


HE Revue des Deux Mondes devotes 

no less than twenty-four pages of a re- 
cent issue to an article by Gaston Des- 
champs describing the activities of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in France. The author ex- 
presses a most fervent appreciation of the 
practical aid and moral encouragement being 
given in the devastated areas, writing with 
a Frenchman’s gallantry of the admirable 
work done by various groups of American 
women. His description of the general ac- 
tivities of the Red Cross covers ground which 
is, of course, familiar to our readers. We 
shall confine ourselves, therefore, to quoting 
those portions of his article which describe 
the special activities of the various resident 
groups, since we can thus best give the im- 
pression made upon the French by these at- 


RED CROSS 


tempts at rehabilitation. Lassigny was the 
first spot visited in his tour of inspection. 


The auto rode briskly towards Lassigny. Upon 
this ground, violently uptorn as if by voicanic 
convulsions, there are already to be seen a postal 
barracks, a letter-box and a carrier, humble but 
convincing witnesses of the social relations which 
are beginning to unite the inhabitants of the de- 
vastated regions with the rest of the world, and 
relight the fires of civilization in these devastated 
areas. 

Lassigny is beginning to live again, but its in- 
habitants are very poor people, but recently re- 


patriated after having suffered all sorts of phy- 
sical and moral tortures in the jails beyond the 
Rhine. It is urgently necessary to provide for 


their daily subsistence, to contribute to their sup- 
port and reprovision them. This is precisely what 
is being done, with the cordial aid of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, by the French Association of the 
Village Reconstituté, which has just established a 
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It was in Lorraine that our 
Red Cross friends first estab- 
lished hospital refuges for sick 
children, with the codperation 


of the “American Fund for 
French Wounded,” and_ the 
Rockefeller Commission. The 


villages near Toul being bom- 
barded by gas shells, it was 
found -that the very small chil- 
dren who were not capable of 
wearing their masks properly 
were gravely threatened. This 
was in July, 1917. The chil- 
dren, all under eight, were in- 
stalled in new barracks where 
they were joined a few days 
later by the little ones who had 
evacuated the Communes of 
Pompey and Fourard.... 
This corner of France is now 
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MISS SMYTHE, AN AMERICAN RED CROSS HEAD NURSE, SHOWING A REF- 
UGEE FRENCH MOTHER IN A WRETCHED ONE-ROOM HOME HOW TO PRE- 


PARE FOOD FOR HER SICK BABY 


reception center and an aid station at Lassigny. 
“We shall aid this association as much as we 
can,” said the Red Cross director to me. The 
American Red Cross does not intend to take the 
place of philanthropic works already existing. 
It intends, on the contrary, to allow these to de- 
velop in their own way. It merely Wishes to aid 
these in perfecting their organizations by assist- 
ing their development. 

It is well known how the devastating nihilism 
of Hindenburg and of Ludendorff, under the im- 
perious.eye of the Kaiser, has elaborated a pro- 
gram of destruction, which comprises the sup- 
pression of all life, the sterilization of the earth, 
and the poisoning or dispersal of the waters. The 
retreating Germans, having filled in or poisoned 
all the wells of Lassigny, the Americans have 
provided for reopening these wells by the em- 
ployment of a crew of Boche prisoners, with a 
large quantity of pumps, and bacteriological ap- 
paratus, so that the inhabitants may be provided 
with pure water as soon as possible. 


M. Deschamps seems to have been espe- 
cially struck by. the personal and direct man- 
ner of the aid extended by Americans, which 
is notably to be seen, he says, in the Depart- 
ment of the Somme at Gruny, whose scat- 
tered agricultural population is beginning to 
creep back to its ruined homes, and school 
has already been reopened in this desolated 
area, where some hundred American stu- 
dents have established themselves under the 
auspices of the Society of Friends. 

Regarding the hospital for children at 
Nesle, M. Deschamps says: 


The chief idea here is to insure the future of 
the French nation by saving the childhood menaced 
by the blows of the war and invasion. A certain 
amount of poverty inevitably entails disease; in- 
fantile mortality is a scourge from which this 
devastated region must be preserved. 


in fact a warm sheltered place 
where those whom life has tor- 
tured and death has menaced, 
can take refuge. 


The writer speaks with particular warmth 
of the Smith College colony of Grécourt. 
The work here is extremely practical and 
helpful, but great care is taken to avoid the 
attitude of charity rather than of construc- 
tive helpfulness. 


It is to the children of the devastated regions 
that American benevolence here principally de- 
votes itself. A touching predilection causes our 
friends from beyond the seas to concentrate their 
active energy to aid the weakness of the first 
stage of life. Two of the girls from Smith Col- 
lege have studied medicine. They adore their 
little adopted infants and are resolved to make 
them happy, acting like their older sisters. “We 
do not desire,” they say, “that our assistance 
should take the form of mere alms, which would 
be humiliating to the recipients. Outside of cases 
of sickness and destitution we have established 
the principle of a friendly exchange, which pre- 
serves the dignity of each. Thus our groceries 
do not give away goods, which in the long run 
would be absurd, but all food is sold at very rea- 
sonable prices.” 


At Blérancourt a similar policy is adopted 
by the American Committee of the American 
Fund for French Wounded, moderate prices 
for food and clothing being demanded. An 
interesting account is given of the activities 
here, particularly of the success of mere 
boys in making furniture from the packing 
cases in which food and other supplies ar- 
rived. A feature here is the distribution of 
fruit trees to replace those destroyed by the 
Germans. 

All this look. * «n the years of re- 
constructive effort . i be required after 
peace comes to bring the land and the people 
back to the pre-war status. 
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RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION. IN THE 
HOLY LAND 


, RECENT number of Palestine, an Ara- 

bic journal published in Jerusalem, 
contains some interesting reading matter con- 
cerning the work of rehabilitation and relief 
now in progress under the fine leadership ot 
Bishop MacInnes of the Anglican Church, 
who heads a committee with dual headquar- 
ters, Cairo and the Holy City. 

The account states that among the many 
activities of the committee, the care and 
training of the many orphan children seem 
to have preéminence. Orphanages for both 
sexes have been opened with skilled directors, 
who, by schooling mentally and industrially, 
are endeavoring to bring these derelict chil- 
dren back to normal, living conditions. 

A day nursery has been established, that 
the mothers of young children may have an 
opportunity of earning a maintenance for 
themselves and children. No less than eighty 
babies are cared for daily with baths, proper 
food, directed play, and such mental drill as 
they are capable of. 

These mothers are among 600 women who 
meet daily to sew, making garments for the 
British Army of Occupation, and all of them 
are therefore self-supporting. 

A specially noteworthy undertaking is that 
of caring for the growing girls bereft of rela- 
tives—and these are many—that they may be 
protected from evil influences. These girls 
are being fitted for the life best suited to the 
individual capacity. 

Other centers of help mentioned are the 
soup kitchens, where some 2,000 destitute are 
daily fed; a hospital opened in the Russian 
Consulate building, where treatment and 
medicines are free; places where clothing 
may be had for the asking, and food stations, 
where milk and rice may be obtained for the 
sick, and poor families receive flour, rice, and 
sugar. 

A second potent factor in this work of 
mercy is the American Red Cross, headed by 
Colonel John Finley, whose speedy grasp of 
the situation and readiness to help in every 
possible way has astonished the people. It 
came prepared with full equipment for hos- 
pitals, pharmacies, and the opening of need- 
ful industries. 

It first took over the Russian Hospital 
building and soon had it ready for patients. 
It next occupied the Syrian Orphanage, for- 


merly a German institution, which was 
found to be in a dilapidated condition and 
with few remaining orphans. This the 
Americans repaired and renovated, and soon 
300 orphan boys had been admitted, indus- 
trial departments opened, such as printing, 
blacksmithing, carpentry, tailoring, making 
of pottery and tiles, shoemaking, cabinet- 
work, etc., as well as regular intellectual 
training provided. It also fu. \ishes employ- 
ment for many outside, who wish to learn a 
trade. Captain James H. Nicol, formerly of 
Trablus, Syria, who knows the Arabic well, 
has been placed in charge of this important 
work. 

The American Red Cross also gives em- 
ployment to some 300 women, who are earn- 
ing a living wage sewing for the English 
Army, and by mending their garments each 
week. 

The health and sanitation of Jerusalem 
and its suburbs have been committed to the 
Red Cross, which is paying special attention 
to the great mass of refugees from es Salt, 
as well as to the Armenians of Asia Minor 
who succeeded in reaching the district east of 
the Jordan and were brought in by the 
British. 

In all of these activities, help is denied all 
who are able to work. Idleness has no pre- 
mium. Neither has faking. 

Palestine recounts with some bitterness the 
repressive measures of the Turks and Ger- 
mans before the liberation of the country in 
cutting down the olive trees for fuel for the 
railroads. It speaks of how the owners of 
the ancient trees, the “‘blessed”’ trees, watched 
the process of cutting with streaming eyes 
and fainting hearts. 

When the Turkish officers were replaced 
by Germans, their hopes rose that the remain- 
ing trees would be spared. But instead of 
clean, cutting steel, which left the stump 
which might sprout again, dynamite was em- 
ployed, utterly destroying even the roots, 
among which the destructive energy was 
placed. The account closed with a well- 
known Arabic proverb, “After I avenged my- 
self upon Omar, I wept for Omar.” The 
Turk was more merciful than the German. 

The City of Alexandria, Egypt, has al- 
lowed the celebrated engineer, Mr. Macklin, 
to go to Jerusalem at the request of the au- 
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thorities there to inaugurate certain impor- 
tant sanitary reforms. Not only is the Holy 
City to have these improvements, but others 
which will be bestowed upon the whole of 
Palestine. 

A railway now extends from the valley of 
the Nile to Palestine, over which daily are 


brought fresh vegetables and fruit to the’ 


Egyptian cities, which find a ready market 
and are a sure source of income to the people 
who have been living under the shadow of 
death since the war began. ‘The sea route 
is also open to trade, causing an exchange of 
commodities between the two countries via 
the Suez Canal. 

But this is not all the English Army of 
Occupation is doing. It is setting out forests 
in the wastes, planting trees in the towns of 
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Palestine, in her streets, on her hills and 
high places, in her valleys and highways, that 
the moisture be conserved and the land be- 
come again a garden, not of the gods, but 
God’s Garden. 

It is proposed to plant eucalyptus trees in 
the streets of Jerusalem to purify the air, 
and other shade trees like those in England 
and America. 

Another blessing English thought is giving 
that parched land is the building of reservoirs 
on the heights about the Holy City from 
which the surrounding country may be wa- 
tered during the dry season. 

These are a few of the benefits Palestine 
has received in a short time from a civilized 
government which knows the worth of the 
land, and which freed it from its oppressors. 





PHYSICAL RECONSTRUCTION 


IN OUR 


ARMY 


N important step in the evolution of 

ideas concerning the treatment of dis- 
abled soldiers is set forth in plans recently 
adopted by the Surgeon-General of the Army, 
with the approval of the General Staff, and 
reported in the Army and Navy Register 
(Washington). No previous war in which 
this country has been engaged has given rise 
to a policy so beneficial alike to the soldier 
and to the nation. This twofold benefit is 
the object of measures greatly transcending 
those involved in ordinary hospital treat- 
ment, for the purpose of either (1) restoring 
the soldier to combatant or non-combatant 
military duty, or (2) fitting him for useful 
civilian activities before discharging him 
from the military service. ‘The machinery 
for this great undertaking is at hand in the 
shape of appropriate hospitals and the per- 
sonnel to manage them. 


The task of fitting men for further military 
service is at present the most pressing need, be- 
cause wherever an able-bodied man behind the 
lines can be replaced by one less fit physically 
but vocationally capable a soldier is gained for 
active duty. The reconstruction work in the hos- 
pitals, therefore, will emphasize technical train- 
ing in all lines capable of adaptation to the phys- 
ical limitations of disabled men and in which 
employment will act as a therapeutic agent. 
When play and work and study will help a man 
get well, this kind of medicine will be prescribed 
to the patient. If the work he does leads to fur- 
ther service in the Army or to better prospects 
in civilian life so much the better. 

The Surgeon-General has designated the fol- 


lowing general military hospitals for the work 
of physical reconstruction: 


Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, ' 


DG. 
General 
General 
General 
General 

more, Md. 
General 
General 
General 
General 


Hospital No. 2, Fort McHenry, Md. 
Hospital No. 3, Colonia, N. J. 
Hospital No. 6, Fort McPherson, Ga. 
Hospital No. 7, Roland Park, Balti- 
(for the blind). 
Hospital No. 8, Otisville, N. Y. 
Hospital No. 4, Fort Porter, N. Y. 
Hospital No. 9. Lakewood, N. J. 
Hospital No. 11, Cape May, N. J. 
General Hospifal No. 16, New Haven, Conn. 
General Hospital No. 17, Markleton, Pa. 
U. S. Army Hospital, Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 
Plattsburg Barracks Hospital, Plattsburg Bar- 
racks, N. Y. 
General Hospital, Fort Bayard, N. Mex. 


These hospitals have been fitted up with 
an imposing array of apparatus and equip- 
ment designed to restore the body as well as 
the mind of the patient to heaith and efh- 
ciency. The ordinary treatraent of the sur- 
geon and the physician will be suppiemented 
by various measures falling under the head 
of physiotherapy; i. e., the use of natural 
forces, such as light, heat, air, water, and ex- 
ercise in the treatment of disease. 


Modern medical treatment does not end with 
physical cure. Functional restoration is the final 
aim of the modern physicians and surgeons. It 
is conceded that the physical rehabilitation of 
disabled men is peculiarly dependent upon their 
mental attitude.| The moreserious disability, the 
greater the danger of mental depression and an 
indisposition to respond to medical and surgical 
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treatment. The education work should 
begin, therefore, at the moment when the 
man has arrived at the stage where he 
begins to worry about his future, whether 
in. this country or overseas. The first 
problem is to divert his attention by sim- 
ple recreation through reading, pictures, 
games, handiwork occupations and _ the 
like with a view to securing a genuine 
interest in the attainment of some worthy 
end. The end most certain to hold his 
attention and to claim his best efforts is 
his future vocation. Hence, by gradual 
steps he may be induced to supplement 
his previous vocational experience by 
academic, scientific, or technical instruc- 
tion, or to choose a new vocation and 
begin preparation for it if such a course 
is necessary. 





This preparation for future employ- 








ment has a curative value, and hence 
is appropriately described as “occu- 
pational therapy.” It begins at the 
bedside, with various handicrafts suit- 
able to the patient’s condition, and 
in due time is continued in workshops and 
classrooms. 


The need of “cheer-up” work in the hospitals 
extends to all who are mentally capable of plan- 
ning for their own future. This means a rela- 
tively large proportion of the entire number. 
The beginning is made at the bedside with handi- 
crafts of various kinds grouped under the term 
“occupational therapy.” When the man is able 
to leave the ward and can be benefited physically 


by technical training, he has the opportunity of 


working at specific trades either in the curative 
workshop, in specially provided class rooms, or 
out of doors. 


The teachers for this work have been se- 
cured from the convalescent disabled soldiers 
who are already skilled in their vocations 
and from the enlisted personnel of the Army 
secured by transfer or by induction of regis- 
trants disqualified for general military serv- 





WITH THE LEFT HAND 


(Skill in the use of the left for all purposes is so rapidly ac- 
quired that the loss of a right hand seems to be a comparatively 
small detriment to the average man) 


ice, but qualified for special limited service. 
These instructors work under the direction 
of educational officers chosen for their pro- 
fessional standing in civil life and commis- 
sioned in the Sanitary Corps of the Medical 
Department. 

A later communication from the Surgeon- 
General’s Office, published in Science, sets 
forth the progress of this undertaking, as re- 
ported from five of the hospitals engaged in 
the work. Of 537 cases sent to these hos- 
pitals from overseas and base hospitals in this 
country, 151 are able to return to full mili- 
tary duty and 212 to partial duty. Only 39 
of the whole number will be unable to fol- 
low their old occupations. Much interest is 
shown by the patients in the “ward occupa- 
tions,” which include wood-carving, knitting, 
weaving, block-printing, beadwork, embroid- 
ery, typewriting, etc. When 
able to leave the wards, the 











soldiers are instructed in 
shops and schools, and the 
lines of instruction are so nu- 
merous as to provide for a 
wide rangeof tastes and apti- 
tudes. 

Trained women are need- 
ed in the military hospitals, 
both at home and overseas, 
to serve as Reconstruction 
Aides. ‘These aides are di- 
vided into groups: Physio- 
Therapy and Occupational 
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FACTORY AT SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, WHERE ARTIFICIAL LEGS ARE MADE 





Therapy. They must be 
good teachers. 
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HOME RULE FOR ICELAND 


ENMARK has proclaimed the federa- 

tive independence of Iceland. Here- 
after these two northern states, with the re- 
spective populations of about 2,775,000 and 
80,000, are by agreement to remain united 
as free and equal sovereign states until 1940, 
when at the will of the governments the fed- 
erative constitution may be reframed or abro- 
gated. The Icelanders, more separate from 
the Danes nationally and linguistically than 
the Norwegians from the Swedes, have of 
late been following the self-determinative 
tendency of the Northern peoples and have 
been giving the Danish Government to un- 
derstand that they, too, aspired to an autono- 
mous condition. 

In fact, Iceland has, by virtue of her in- 
creasing trade with Britain—which bids fair 
to continue unabridged when peace has come 
—broken away economically and commercial- 
ly from Denmark to the point of provoking 
Danish trade interests. But these have had 
to give way; and when the island people be- 
gan clamoring for more general home rule 
and a flag of their own, if not absolute in- 
dependence, commissions were formed be- 
tween the two countries which eventually 
drew up the confederate agreement that was 
ratified this summer by them both. 

Froin the very beginning of the negotia- 
tions Denmark was willing to consider fed- 
eration, but not separation. "The Danes felt 
that the granting of a complete divorce to 
Iceland, which would give that island its 
own freedom of friendly approach to Ger- 
many’s enemies, might be construed on the 
German side as actually in the nature of an 
unneutral act. Every day of this war the 
German threat has lain heavily over the Dan- 
ish peninsula, and any such act of internal 
policy, but with consequences at all favorable 
to the Entente, might prove precarious. 

These are some outstanding features of the 
agreement: 

Denmark and Icejand are free and sovereign 
states, united under the same king and the agree- 
ment embodied in this federative constitution. The 
names of both countries are to appear in the title 
of the king. 

. . . The succession to the throne may not be 
changed except by consent of both countries. 

Danish subjects enjoy in Iceland in all respects 
the same rights as citizens born in Iceland, and 
vice versa. Each and every citizen of both coun- 
tries is exempt from conscriptive military service 
in the other country. . . Danish vessels have 
the same rights in Icelandic waters and ports as 


vessels owned in Iceland, and vice versa. Danish 
and Icelandic godds and products must mutually 
receive no less favorable treatment than those of 
any other country. 

Denmark takes charge of Iceland’s foreign 
affairs in that country’s behalf. For the con- 
sideration of Icelandic questions there is to be 
appointed to the Danish Foreign Department, in 
accordance with the express desire and consent of 
the government of Iceland,. an. agent fully ac- 
quainted with Icelandic conditions. . . . Agree- 
ments between Denmark and other countries al- 
ready made and published apply equally to Ice- 
land insofar as they concern that country. Any 
international agreements entered upon after the 
ratification of this federative constitution are in- 
valid for Iceland without the consent of the Ice- 
landic authorities concerned. 

The Supreme Court of Denmark exercises as 
usual the chief judicial powers in Icelandic ques- 
tions, until such time as Iceland decides to insti- 
tute a supreme court of its own. Until this hap- 
pens an Icelandic judge is to have a seat in the 
Supreme Court of Denmark. 

. . Other mutual concerns . . . of Denmark 
and Iceland ; as, passenger traffic, trade, revenue 
matters, shipping stipulations, mail, telegraph 
and radiotelegraphic systems, joint legislation, 
weights and measures, and financial matters, are 
to receive the joint attention of the authorities in- 
volved in both states. 

The Danish Treasury sets aside two million 
crowns (about $550,000) for two funds of a mil- 
lion each, the purpose of which is to be the 
strengthening of the ecclesiastical ties between 
Denmark and Iceland, the encouragement of Ice- 
landic research and science, and support of Ice- 
landic students. The one fund is to be the prop- 
erty of the University of Copenhagen; the other, 
that of the University of Reykjavik. 

Denmark announces to foreign powers that it 
acknowledges Iceland as a sovereign power in 
accordance with this federative constitution, like- 
wise announcing that Iceland has declared itself 
a perpetually neutral country. 

This federative constitution goes into effect De- 
cember 1, 1918. 

Full home rule is thus about to begin in 
Iceland. Reports maintain that the negoti- 
ations were carried on with little if any fric- 
tion and to the complete satisfaction of both 
peoples. The idea of self-determination for 
the purpose of juster mutual understanding 
and respect, leading to greater solidarity in 
the support of the joint interests of a national 
group, is meeting with ample recognition in 
the North. Says the Iceland newspaper 
Himinn: 

We understard thoroughly’ that our future is 
best made secure by a more intimate union and 
more active communication between the Scandi- 
navian nations and it is our definite purpose to 
work for this end; but we wish to do so as a 


sovereign state, as an independent people, just as 
independent as the other peoples in Scandinavia. 
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SELF-DETERMINATION FOR THE 
ALAND ISLANDS 


NOTHER Scandinavian people, the in- 
habitants of the Aland (pronounced 
Oland) Islands, which lie between Sweden 
and southwestern Finland, are insisting upon 
the right to determine their own political 
destiny—namely, reunion with Sweden. 
The Swedish press, which looks upon such 
a reunion as a military necessity for Sweden, 
seeing that the island group commands. the 
entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia, not to men- 
tion the marine approaches to Stockholm, 
sympathizes heartily with the aspiration of 
the Alanders. This desire to belong again 
to Sweden is not new to that people, but of 
late has given additional strength to the 
complex of arguments that have been ad- 
duced for separation of the island from Fin- 
land, to whose Swedish-speaking element 
their population, less than 15,000 souls, be- 
longs. The Swedes hope that an amicable 
transfer of dominion will be brought about, 
grounded on the practical unanimity of desire 
for such transfer on the part of that popu- 
lation. Culturally as well as geographically 
these picturesque islands have always been 
closer to Sweden than to Finland. Even 
the Finnish-speaking inhabitants of the is- 
lands favor union with the Swedes. Dagens 
Nyheter, Stockholm, says: 


Since this will has proved mature, conscious, 
and indubitable, it also deserves to be respected, 
if the fundamental principle of the rights of na- 
tional minorities is not to be exposed to the most 
arbitrary limitations and violations. 


Friherre Erik Palmstjerna, the Swedish 
Minister of. Marine, is of the following 
opinion: 


Recently the Aland question has in a certain - 


respect assumed rather a different charac‘er. It 
involves no longer only matters of military strat- 
egy, but possesses a greater political importance 
as a result of the nationality movement there mani- 
fested, the first fruits of which have been a pop- 
ular election, the formation of a landsting (repre- 
sentative body), and doubled proposals for incor- 
poration with the old motherland. . . Democ- 
racy needs must follow with sympathy the fully 
warranted struggles to preserve its nationality 
that the Swedish population of Aland is making. 


The Swedes in general hope that Finland 
will quietly accede to the wishes of both 
Sweden and Aland in the matter. But the 
Finnish governor of the islands, the Finnish 
judge and patriot, K. V. Isaksson, is abso- 


lutely averse to union with Sweden. In the 
course of a speech not long ago he spoke of 
the vast undesirability of ‘‘amputating an in- 
dispensable limb from the body of the new 
and sorely tried Finnish state.” But it is 
naturally part of his gubernatorial function 
to avoid all appearance of infidelity to his 
home government. 

The will of the people of the islands has 
received another demonstration in the rebel- 
lious behavior of the Aland youth when sum- 
moned to conscriptive service to be per- 
formed in Finland. They refused to submit 
to months of drilling at Helsingfors, possibly 
under officers speaking Finnish; and almost 
to a man they took refuge in flight—over 
Aland Sea to Sweden. There they explained’ 
that they would have been perfectly pleased 
to go through the military training on Aland; 
but as for going to Finland for it, “happen 
what may, they never would.” Sweden had . 
no right to send the boys back; and they are 
making themselves useful in Sweden. And 
in that country there is much comment on 
the obstinacy of Finland,. perhaps induced by 
Germany,—an obstinacy that refuses to see 
how the indispensable limb will remain in 
unrest and remonstration until it may call 
itself a part forever of Swedish territory. 
“It is impossible for us to suppress the ex- 
hortation to our Finnish friends,” says Stock- 
holms Dagblad, “that they make a more gen- 
eral attempt than heretofore to understand 
the logical premises of the Alanders and see 
more than rebellious defiance in them.” 

To meét the force of Swedish public opin- 
ion regarding the islands, certain elements in 
Finland have been maneuvering to get into 
possession of as much Aland soil as possible,— 
an offensive launched so lavishly as to offer 
great temptation to the Alanders to sell. 
But they have not been selling. They have 
shown the Finnish speculators the door. It 
is to be doubted that the latter receive the 
moral support of Finnish public opinion; for 
the united front of the Swedes as regards 
Aland has not failed to impress the Finns in 
general. 

Aland’s first political meeting for a cen- 
tury was held a few months ago. Legisla- 
tive action was taken concerning popular 
education, the organization of rifle guilds, 
and export of the products of the islands 
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chiefly wood, fish, and butter—in greater 
quantities to Sweden. However, the lands- 
ting disclaims executive powers, and holds 
its legislation as initiatory, looking as yet to 
Finland for proper confirmation of the is- 
landers’ will. 

The position of the Aland people is but an 
indication of the same nationalist trend that 
has made Iceland a’ sovereign state, that 
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made Norway independent of Sweden in 
1905, and will probably liberate the Danish 
part of Schleswig for union with Denmark— 
a consummation of the fight of these Danes 
against Prussianism, which may be expected 
to take place with the deliverance of other 
suppressed nationalities from the Teuton yoke 
after the imposition of an Allied peace upon 
the enemy. 





THE SCHLESWIG PROBLEM 


N the coming peace conference, “the resto- 

ration of Schleswig to Denmark,”’ says the 
editor of the American-Scandinavian Review 
in the latest number of that publication, 
“should concern only the northern region, 
which is essentially Danish, and should be 
based on self-determination, thus carrying 
out, though tardily, the provisions of the 
Treaty of Prague. . The possession of 
South Schleswig, a region coveted by Ger- 
many and inhabited by Germans, would un- 
_doubtedly expose Denmark to attacks in the 
future.” 

The Treaty of Prague, proclaimed in 
1866, contained an article—the fifth— 
wherein Austria, beaten by Prussia, ceded her 
part of the booty won from the Danes in 
1864, to Wilhelm I; but it included the stip- 
ulation that North Schleswig should be re- 
turned to Denmark in case its people declared 
through a plebiscite their desire of again 
coming under the Danish crown. It was the 
influence of Napoleon III that caused the 
insertion of that condition. When France 
was humbled in 1871 Prussia simply made a 
high-handed cancellation of Article 5. 

Schleswig was too good a pawn to lose. 
“With its 8734 square kilometers of territory 
and its 430,000 inhabitants, Danish and 
German, it has an importance in European 
history out of proportion to its size.” 

The beginning of German dominion is gen- 
erally traced to the conquest of Alsace-Lorraine; 
but if we go back a few years, we find that the 
acquisition of Schleswig and Holstein through the 
defeat of little Denmark in 1864 really laid the 
fcundations of the modern German Empire. 
A long strip of coastline was then added 
to her possessions, thus giving her added free- 
dom for military operations in the Baltic, and 
therewith commencing the encircling of that in- 
land sea, in which the occupation of Finland is 
the last link. . . . By the absorption of the Baltic 
provinces and Finland, Germany is now trying to 
block the future commerce between America and 


the countries of western Europe on one side and 
Russia and her former possessions on the other. 


She is threatening to mobilize the vast man power 
and inexhaustible resources of Russia to her own 
advantage. But all this presupposes the control 
of the Baltic and its key, the Kiel Canal, and 
while the harbor and canal are both in Holstein, 
they are so close to the Schleswig border that the 
possession of that old Danish land is considered a 
military necessity from the German point of view. 


Ivar Kirkegaard, a South-Jutlander con- ° 
tributing to that number, tells in an article, 
“Fifty Years Under German Rule,” of the 
battle waged against Danism in his country 
along political, national, religious, and eco- 
nomic lines. The treachery of Prussia after 
the Franco-Prussian war was unbelievable to 
its people. 


They had rested their faith on Article 5 as on 
a rock, believed in it as the Bible. Taking for 
granted that they would soon be reunited with the 
mother country, many of them made use of the 
option given them by the Treaty of Vienna in 
1864 to remain Danish citizens. They became 
what is known as “optants for Denmark,” but 
thereby lost all rights of citizenship within Ger- 
man boundaries, and were henceforth aliens in 
the land of their birth. 


In every way the Prussians tried to brow- 
beat and compel the Danish Schleswigers 
to become Germans. At the end of the 
last century they tried to ‘drive them out or 


‘render them harmless by depriving them of 


their property and civil rights. The 
“optants” were completely at their mercy... . 
Wealthy business men were favorite victims 
of Prussian tyranny. Aged men and women 
were ‘driven across the border; the young 
who did not emigrate of themselves were 
torn from their lifework; the sick were not 
spared, and for some of these exile meant 
death.” 

By gerrymandering the electoral districts 
the Prussians prevented the South-Jutlanders 
from mustering any considerable political 
power, and also made a practice of adopting 
fouler means to that end. By endeavoring 
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to purchase Danish farms at 
high prices and renting them 
out for a song to Germans 
they sought to cripple the 
agricultural enterprise of the 
Danish farmers. By barring 
all societies, including ath- 
letic (!) clubs, by having 
gendarmes ‘at public (and 
even private) meetings, by at- 
tempting to close the “Free 
Churches,” by prohibiting 
Danish schools and banishing 
Danish tutors, the authorities 
hoped to Germanize the lan- 
guage and social life of the 
people. 


Notwithstanding all this op- 
pression, the remarkable fact is 
that the South-Jutlanders write 
Danish, if anything, better than 
the average graduate from the 
renowned public schools of Den- 
mark. Parents and elder sisters 
and brothers teach the little ones 
in their homes and help them 
with their compositions. Later 
they are sent to the Danish folk 
high schools that have sprung 
up right across the border es- 
pecially for their benefit. 





By dint of amazing pa- 
tience and grit the South- 
Jutlanders, comprising about 
a third of the population, but 
occupying some two-thirds of 
the old duchy, have adhered 
to their ancient culture and 
maintained their racial integ- 
rity. However, they have 
suffered tremendous sacrifices 
for Germany in this war. 
According to the WNational-Tidende of 
Copenhagen, of the ‘total Danish population 
of Schleswig, 148,000, some 5000 to 6000 
have been killed, implying 20,000 or more 
wounded—putting a fifth of the entire people 
on the casualty list. 

Mr. Kirkegaard’s article ends with a 
daring speech delivered before ten thousand 
people at a national meeting in Haderslev in 
the summer of 1914, before the war broke 
out, by the Danish delegate to the Reichstag, 
Hans Peder Hanssen, who said in part: 


Our fathers were contented in their thousand- 
year-old union with the mother country. They 
lived under happy conditions; our culture and our 
prosperity bear witness to that. They enjoyed 
great personal liberty; our stiff backs, our sturdy 
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wills, our high courage are the heritage of free- 
men. And we ourselves will testify that our 
fathers felt the breaking of the Danish bonds as 
the greatest calamity that could befall our peo- 
ple. . . . The year that is just passed has been 
one of struggle. . . . Our great national organi- 
zations have sprung to life under the onslaughts 
of the government upon our rights. Von Koller 
closed the public halls to us; we have answered 
by building fifty private clubhouses. Count Rant- 
zau tried to build a wall of German farms right 
across North Schleswig; our reply is the North 
Schleswig Loan Society. Last year the attacks on 
our ancien: freehold farms were strongly organ- 
ized; we met them with our Yeomen’s Society. 
Thus we have parried every blow, and shall do so 
in the future. For more than a thousand years we 
have stood against the German flood, and we still 
stand firm. We have love for the cause and 
strength for the fight. We have energy and en- 
thusiasm. We have faith in our future! 
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DIFFICULTIES OF THE DRUG-GROW- 
ING INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 


T is a well-worn statement that America 
has been thrown upon her own resources 

in a great many ways by the world war, and 
that we are acquiring in a high degree per- 
manent economic independence of the Old 
‘World in various lines of industry. It is 
possible, however, to be over-sanguine on this 
subject. In the Journal of the Franklin In- 
stitute (Philadelphia), Dr. Allerton S. Cush- 
man, now a lieutenant-colonel in the Ord- 
nance Department of the Army, describes 
the experience of himself and his associates 
at the Institute of Industrial Research, in 
Washington, in the cultivation of medicinal 
plants to supply the urgent demand arising 
from the cessation or reduction of the im- 
port trade in these products. 

The idea seems to have spread abroad that 
the raising of such plants offers a lucrative 
side-line for the farmer and the “backyard” 
gardener. Many of the most important me- 
dicinal plants grow wild in this country, and 
a great number have been raised on an ex- 
perimental scale by the Department of Agri- 
culture and in the drug gardens of certain 
colleges. Their production on a commercial 
scale is, however, quite another story. To 
offset the high cost of labor in America, it is 
necessary for the producer to conduct the in- 
dustry on a highly scientific basis. “Through 
methods of breeding and selection special 
strains must be produced—plants containing 
a high percentage of the various active prin- 
ciples, and it is also necessary to discover fa- 
vorable methods of cultivation, harvesting, 
etc., and to take precautions against the rav- 
ages of insects and disease. 


A well-known authority on drug growing, Mr. 
H. C. Fuller, has recently said in effect: “The 
cultivation and marketing of drugs must be done 
under an entirely different set of conditions from 
those obtaining in the growing and selling of 
vegetables. Much that has been published on the 
subject is misleading, and the idea that the or- 
dinary farmer can successfully grow drug plants 
and produce a marketable article is ridiculous. 
It can be confidently asserted that if the ordinary 
farmer should undertake the growing of drug 
plants it would result in failure to him as well 
as discredit to the efforts of those who are spe- 
cializing in the subject.” 

Dr. W. W. Stockberger, the expert of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, in 
charge of drug and poisonous plant investiga- 
tions, expresses the same fact in the following 
words: 

“If medicinal plant cultivation is to succeed 


in this country it must be placed on a sound com- 
mercial basis, and there are good reasons for be- 
lieving that this end will not be attained by en- 
couraging a large number of persons to engage 
in drug growing on a small scale.” ... “If the 
drug manufacturer is to become permanently in- 
terested in medicinal plants produced in_ this 
country he must be assured of a fairly large and 
dependable source of supply. For this reliance 
must be placed upon well-equipped growers who 
have sufficient capital to carry on the enterprise 
effectively.” 


Colonel Cushman sets forth some of the 
difficulties that confront the small grower: 


The U. S. Pharmacopeia requirement for dry 
belladonna herb or leaf calls for an assay show- 
ing a content of not less than 0.3 per cent. atro- 
pine alkaloid. Any substantial quantity of ac- 
tive constituent in excess of this prescribed mini- 
mum should, if the producer is aware of it, be 
credited in the price paid by the consumer. The 


‘small producer can have no knowledge of the 


assay value of his product unless he employs 
the services of a chemical laboratory. Such 
chemical assays require special highly paid ex- 
perts in order to obtain accurate results, and the 
cost of such service is naturally high. In thé 
opinion of the writer, unless a producer is able 
to hold his belladonna to an assay value at least 
twice as strong as the U. S. P. requirement it 
would not be worth producing at all under Amer- 
ican conditions. Such high-potency crude drugs 
can be obtained only by the application to the 
problem of trained scientific knowledge. Plant 
breeding through seed selection and a krfowledge 
of just the day to harvest when the alkaloidal 
content is at the maximum, together with proper 
control of the drying operations, constitute a 
large part of the sccret of success. All this nec- 
essarily hangs upon the results of laboratory in- 
vestigation, which must go hand in hand with 
agricultural operations. 


Various other drug crops, including digi- 
talis and cannabis, require physiological tests 
instead of a chemical assay, and here also the 
aid of experts must be invoked. 


Among the medicinal plants which the author 
and his associates have attempted to grow com- 
mercially in Virginia and Maryland, many of 
them successfully, are belladonna, digitalis, can- 
nabis, sage, hydrastis, ginseng, stramonium, 
Monarda punctata, pinkroot, valerian, senega, 
colchicum, etc. Of these, the first two have to 
be propagated in a greenhouse during the winter 
in order that the plants, when set out in the field, 
will be large and vigorous enough to cope with 
the ravages of insects and crowding out by weeds. 
The greenhouse soil has to be especially steril- 
ized to prevent the spread of a special fungoid 
root-rot disease to which belladonna is especially 
susceptible and which follows the seedlings from 
the greenhouse to the open fields. ~ 
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THE ALAN SEEGER HIS FRIENDS KNEW 


HE lives of heroes tend as the years 

pass to become shrouded in mystery. A 
veil of popular supposition, in regard to the 
circumstances of their lives, often blurs the 
actual facts of their careers. Gradually the 
man who was flesh and blood becomes a 
myth, a legend. Already, we speak of the 
“Rupert Brooke legend.” Latterly, the 
idealization of Alan Seeger by his grateful 
compatriots and the men and women of 
France, for whom he gave his life, tends to 
assume like character, and become as legend- 
ary as the glamour that surrounds the life 
of Rupert Brooke. In order that we may 
remember him as he actually appeared to 


his friends, Mr. Walter Adolphe Roberts 


has set down in the Bookman his remem- — 


brances of Seeger from the time he met him 
in 1911, to the time of his death, in 1914. 
He was impressed with the picturesque ap- 
pearance of the poet on the occasion of their 
first meeting: 


I first met Seeger in 1911, in a little French 
table d’héte in West 29th Street, New York, kept 
by three Breton sisters named Petitpas. He was 
then twenty-three years old and as handsome as 
a child of the sun. His features were classic; 
his complexion of a singularly luminous brunette 
tinge; his lips full and red; his black hair very 
thick. He was about six feet tall, straight and 
well proportioned. 

Among his oddities was the arranging his hair 
in a “bang,” which came almost to his eyebrows, 
and created the impression of a low, faun-like 
forehead, though the latter was actually broad and 
high. He also affected closely clipped side- 
whiskers extending about three-quarters of the 
way down in front of his ears. Usually he wore 
a soft shirt and a scarlet tie which harmonized 
with his warm complexion. 

He was quite out of sympathy with America, 
and did not believe that we had accomplished 
anything worth speaking about in art.... The 
only literary admirations I ever heard him admit 
outside of French literature were for Byron and 
Wilde. His three heroes were Napoleon, Byron, 
and Pico della Mirandola, the Italian nobleman 
and scholar of the fifteenth century. 


Although Seeger had very little money 
and was mostly unable to market his literary 
product, he succeeded in getting to Paris, 
where he found the things he really loved, 
the human types, the quaint streets, the art 
treasures, and the beauty of the great cosmo- 
politan city. In Paris, money was not the 
main consideration of life, and he could live 
“without sacrificing either his dignity or his 
happiness.” 

That he was a poor “mixer” and at first 
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unpopular in the Foreign Legion, Mr.. Rob- 
erts explains: 


Bert Hall, who enlisted at the same time, and 
who was later an aviator in the Lafayette Esca- 
drille, told me that when Seeger was questioned 
about his calling in civil life he replied: 

“I am a poet.” 

It may have been absurd of the legionnaires 
to consider this snobbish, but most of them did. 
They furthermore resented Seeger’s habit of sit- 
ting apart and writing, then refusing nonchalant- 
ly to show anyone what he had written. 

Before the training period was over the feel- 
ing against him had grown so bitter that at a 
mass meeting of the volunteers it was voted to 
ask him to get himself transferred to another 
company. 


Seeger’s reply was in keeping with his 
whole character. He said to the soldier who 
had been selected to convey the message of 
the legionnaires: 


“I never aiter my course because I am threat- 
ened or disliked. My reason for being here is 
to serve France. For me the men who sent you 
simply do not exist.” The result of this courage- 
ous stand was to create a new respect for Alan 
Seeger in the Foreign Legion. Sergeant Ed. 
Morlae, a harsh disciplinarian, who trained him, 
used to sing his praises as a soldier... . 

Alan Seeger’s two posthumous books prove his 
growth as a poet, besides revealing a lofty ideal- 
ism, an immeasurable belief in and devotion to 
France. She has inscribed his name first on the 
roll of honor of foreigners who have died that 
she might live. As I have said she will raise a 
statue in Paris to his memory. If, beyond the di- 
vide, it is possible for him to know of this beau 
geste, I am sure that he will regard his sacrifice 
as having been amply rewarded. That a niche 
should be set apart for him in some old street or 
quaint medieval square, will seem to his proud 
ego the supreme honor. 


Mr. Roberts pays tribute to his friend in 
a sonnet that praises his heroism, and his 
unswerving vision of the service young man- 
hood might render to the cause of Liberty: 


Comrade, I had done well with you to swear 
Allegiance to the colors of romance, 

In the great days when our sweet mistress, 
France 

Girded her loins and helmetted her hair. 

I had done well to march with you and share 
Heroic tests of shield and broken lance. 
Mayhap to strive in the sublime advance 

And fall with you at Belloy-en-Santerre. 


Thus had my vision been inviolate 
Of the divine Republic’s flag unfurled. 
Only in just defense, and dedicate 
Only to Liberty, against the world, 
Thus had I never mourned the wounds of France 
Stricken too sorely in the devil’s dance. 
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GERMANY’S FOOD POLICY 


N article by Dr. Hans Siegfried Weber 
in Nord und Sid for June affords us 
a glimpse of the blunders of Germany’s food 
policy. The present food system has been 
characterized as a socialistic policy, that is to 
say, it is the result of the socialization of 
the German bureaucracy and not the handi- 
work of the German Socialists, if under that 
term is meant the nominal Socialist leaders. 
The bureaucracy is, and remains, entirely re- 
sponsible. 

Among other experiments, business men, 
we learn, were at one time called in, but it 
would appear they were not altogether a 
success. Managing a private business and 
managing a nation’s housekeeping are two 
very different things. Moreover, the busi- 
ness men were denied all freedom of action. 
All decisions were taken by the bureaucracy, 
and the suggestions of the business men were 
mostly overridden. It was indeed the duty 
of the latter to carry out a policy created 
by the bureaucracy in conjunction with 
professors of political economy, academic 
economists or Socialists, as the writer calls 
them. That to many of these scholars the 
simplest agricultural operations were a book 
with seven seals did not seem to matter. 
Herr von Bethmann- Hollweg always showed 
a special preference for this sort of person, 
but Bismarck had just as great a prejudice 
against such irresponsible advisers who 
sought to force their wisdom on him. 

The writer cites as instances of the failure 
of measures adopted by the bureaucracy and 
the “academic socialistic high school pro- 
tessors” the potato policy and the wholesale 
slaughtering of cattle. From the “scientific” 
representations made by the academic Social- 
ists the bureaucrat could only be led to be- 
lieve that potatoes were grown entirely for 
human food, whereas only 20 per cent. of 
the whole potato crop is used for human con- 
sumption. It was also made to appear that 
the pigs would consume all the potatoes, as 
there was not enough other food for them. 
Cattle, too, were represented as depriving 
humans of food. To prove that these con- 
clusions were correct, it was demonstrated 
in scientific manner that of 100 per cent. of 
calories the pig yielded only 44 per cent. for 
human consumption, and consequently the 
pig, as one of these scientists expressed it, 
was the seventh enemy of the German people. 
Thus “science” failed to see that the pig con- 
verts a quantity of food unsuitable for hu- 


mans into meat and fat very desirable as 
human food. 

The bureaucracy then took to issuing regu- 
lations. First, as there were not enough 
potatoes in the towns, the potatoes were 
commandeered and the growers were to hand 
over their stocks to the towns. Then the 
towns themselves took the potatoes in hand, 
and we are told that any potato-woman in 
the market would have managed the matter 
better than did many of the mayors under 
whose control the potatoes were allowed to 
rot. By this interference fodder was taken 
from the farmer without satisfying the con- 
sumer. It was explained that the slaugh- 
tered pigs would be converted into a more 
lasting commodity (bacon presumably), but 
that failed too. The more lasting commodity 
either rotted or had to be hastily sold, thus 
causing for a time a great glut of meat. And 
there were other evil consequences, unfore- 
seen, of course, of academic interference. In 
farming and agriculture it is impossible to 
meddle with one department without injur- 
ing another, because the different depart-- 
ments are so interwoven with one another. 
The result of the slaughter of cattle was to 
deprive the land of manure, so highly essen- 
tial because of the scarcity of artificial sub- 
stitutes. 

All these blunders were made because the 
bureaucrat has never learned to think in 
terms of national economy. By issuing a 
few regulations, he thinks he has mastered 
the entire problem, and in childlike innocence 
he believes agriculture will accommodate 
itself to his commands. His failure is due 
mainly to his one-sided juridical training. 
All the great Prussian kings and German 
statesmen were before all things national 
economists. On previous occasions the writer 
has pointed out how unsuitable was the edu- 
cation of the bureaucrats for the work they 
are called upon to perform. 

There must now be a change, the writer 
concludes. Germany stands at the parting 
of the ways. Whatever kind of peace is 
made, Germans must do their utmost to in- 
crease home production. The conditions for 
a new organization of food production on 
codperative lines have been created during 
the war. A federation of producers and con- 
sumers is proposed. The one-sided juridical 
training of the bureaucrat must be aban- 
doned and he must learn to think on eco- 
nomic lines. 
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THE GERMANIZATION OF EASTERN 
EUROPE 


N the Preussiche Jahrbicher for July 

Dr. Hans Delbriick deals at considerable 
length with Germany’s position in relation to 
the Russian border nations. In great poli- 
tical decisions the choice, he says, often lies 
between will and must, and there are posi- 
tions from which there can be no retreat. 
The small Eastern nations are in a state of 
chaos. Factories, machines, cattle,  etc., 
have all been destroyed, and the landowners, 
industrials, and others are finding the new 
state of things intolerable. Reaction of some 
sort is bound to follow this reign of terror. 

Some politicians have hoped that the vari- 
ous elements in Eastern Europe would re- 
solve themselves into the peaceful organiza- 
tion of a federal republic. But what pros- 
pect is there of such a thing? asks Dr. Del- 
briick. Every man’s hand is against every 
man, and how can a peaceful federation 
grow out of such enmities? The peoples of 
the different states cannot decide by plebis- 
cite, because in such a matter everything 
would depend upon the boundaries of the 
regions where the plebiscite is taken. Ethnic 
and geographical points of view and interests 
cross so that conflict would arise before the 
plebiscite began. 

Other politicians doubt the wisdom of sep- 
arating the Baltic Provinces from Russia, 
as Russia might one day become a great 
power again. But, replies, Dr. Delbriick, 
that is not the question at this moment. 
Germany has to consider how, without in- 
curring too great risks, she shall begin to 
restore order in Eastern Europe. Not love 
of adventure, but bitter necessity, we are 
assured, has taken the Germans to Kieff. 

What would happen if Germany declined 
to intervene in the internal affairs of East- 
ern Europe? Will the Entente Powers hes- 
itate, on the principle of non-intervention, to 
come to Russia’s aid? First with money and 
arms, then with troops, will Japanese, Eng- 
lish, and Americans appear and offer help, 
and indeed they are doing it already. Ought 
Germany to leave it to her enemies to re- 
store order and acquire influence in Russia? 
Can Germany tolerate that? 


THE CASE OF FINLAND 


The pressing question to-day is to settle 
what Germany’s relations with" Finland, 


Livonia, Lithuania, Poland, and the Ukraine 
are to be. Cries of help, we are told, have 
come to Germany from Finland, Livonia, 
and the Ukraine, and how could Germany 
refuse to go to their aid? Finland was too 
weak alone to resist the Bolshevism of Mus- 
covy, as she will also be too weak to main- 
tain her independence against a_ revived 
Muscovy. While Germany protects Fin- 
land’s independence permanently, Finland 
will in return be ready to follow German 
policy. It is doubtful whether it would be 
wise to appoint a German prince as ruler. 
A republic that would leave to the Finns a 
feeling of independence would be preferable. 


THE BALTIC PROVINCES 


In Esthonia and Livonia things are much 
more difficult. Finland is a state with 
strong traditions whom Germany has only 
helped to keep her independence, whereas in 
Esthonia and Livonia the state has first to 
be created. Finland will probably be able 
to maintain order when Bolshevism has been 
extirpated, but the welfare of the new re- 
publics of Esthonia and Livonia will neces- 
sitate Germany’s remaining there in some 
form. But, alas! explains Dr. Delbriick, 
there stands in the way German’s evil repu- 
tation as the oppressor of small nations. 

How different would be German’s posi- 
tion in the world to-day, and how much 
easier would be her Eastern policy had she 
in the last decades only treated her Poles 
and Danes less harshly, had she not forced 
on them German schools, and had Prince 
Bulow not finally broken the expropriation 
law! Unfortunately, there comes already 
from the Baltic Provinces news that, in- 
stead of seeking to pacify the native popula- 
tion, these people are being irritated and an- 
noyed by a pinprick policy of language chi- 
canery. That the upper classes of the coun- 
try are Germans may make it easier on the 
one hand for union with Germany, but on 
the other this fact will make it more diffi- 
cult because of the suspicion aroused in the 
Esthonians and the Letts that they will be 
crushed. 


CRUSHING SMALL NATIONS 


There remains nothing for Germany but 
to take Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland 
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as one unity and keep them under German 
protection. The provinces must be attached 
to the German Empire in such a way that 
they will be safe against foreign intrigue or 
interference or influence, and they must be 
granted as much independence as_ possible. 
This double aim can be attained, not by a 
republican constitution or by an independent 
principality under a German prince, but by 
personal union either with the Empire or 
with a central state, such as Saxony. 


A CONFESSION OF GERMAN WEAKNESS 


But one thing must be guarded against; 
the Letts and the Esthonians, as well as the 
Lithuanians, must not be subjected to any 
insults to their nationality. This is one of 
Germany’s weak points, Dr. Delbriick again 
explains. Not even now has she resolved to 
abandon once for all her old policy in Posen 
and Schleswig, and a noisy agitation is ac- 
tually demanding that the old system which 
in the Grenzmark itself has done Germany 
endless harm be resumed, thus preparing the 
greatest difficulties in connection with Ger- 
many’s policy towards the Eastern nations. 
Can anyone blame the Esthonians and the 
Letts for opposing personal union with Ger- 
many when they recognize powerful Ger- 
manization behind it? 

It would not be at all difficult to satisfy 
the desires of these small nations, if Ger- 
mans, Dr. Delbriick repeats, would only free 
themselves from that pedantic schoolmaster- 
ing which is so strong in their blood and 
which makes them so unlovable. In the in- 
terests of German policy, the Esthonians and 
the Letts should not be given an opportunity 
to play the part of oppressed nationalities 
and conspire with other powers against Ger- 
many. Their economic interests should first 
be satisfied, and as man does not live by 
bread alone, they must be allowed to cherish 
harmless affection for their mother tongue 
and their nationality. 


THE POLISH DIFFICULTY 


Far and away the most difficult problem 
for Germany in the East is Poland, continues 
Dr. Delbriick. The Poles are much too nu- 
merous, and they have too significant a past 
and are much too self-conscious to be satis- 
fied with a limited autonomy without an in- 
dependent policy. Moreover, Germany’s 
relations to Poland, besides being a question 
of Germany’s existence, are of very much 
more vital concern for Austria-Hungary, so 
that the Polish question cannot be dealt 
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with without drawing into the discussion 
not only the internal constitutional questions 
of the Hapsburg Monarchy, but the entire 
future relations of the Central Powers. 

In Austria there is a desire to unite the 
Polish crown in some form with the House 
of Hapsburg, not for an increase of power 
but as a precautionary measure, for it is 
feared that if Poland does not come to 
Austria, Galicia might go over to Poland. 
But both German and Austrian politicians 
foresee dangers in the Austrian solution. 
The addition of Poland to Austria would 
cause a great Slav superiority, as the Poles 
would join the Czechs and Southern Slavs, 
making more than twenty millions to ten 
million Germans. 

Dr. Delbriick thus presents the Polish 
difficulty. An endeavor to form a close and 
lasting political and economic alliance be- 
tween Germany and Austria-Hungary is de- 
sired, and on that ground Germany could 
very well acknowledge the union of Poland 
with Austria-Hungary. But in Austria- 
Hungary there is a powerful opposition, not 
only among the Czechs, but among Austrian 
and Hungarian politicians who see the in- 
dependence of the Austro-Hungarian Mo- 
narchy endangered by such an alliance. This 
opposition will be very difficult to over- 
come, but if it cannot be overcome the 
thought arises that Germany will have to 
secure for herself a better strategic frontier 
against the future Hapsburg triple king- 
dom. That would mean a new partition of 
Poland, the most inconvenient of all solu- 
tions for Germany and the most dangerous 
to the peace of Europe. 

Poland has been liberated by Germany 
and Austria, protected against internal dis- 
order, restrained from useless enterprises, 
and created an independent state. Little 
gratitude as Germany may receive from the 
Poles, Germany cannot forget that she cre- 
ated Poland. It may be Poland will simply 
go on her Polish way, but Germany, for her 
sacrifices in blood on Poland’s behalf, must 
claim the right to assure her own future, 
even at the expense of Poland, should that 
be necessary. No one in Germany can think 
it just that Germany’s interests should suf- 
fer because the newly-created Poland would 
have it so. 

In this German publicist’s view, there can 
be no doubt as*to Germany’s right to make 
strategic security. The question is only 
whether Germany may buy that right too 
dear, and whether it may not prove a thorn 
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to spur on to mortal enmity and kindle avoid- 
able dangers. There are possessions which 
as such bring dangers in their train and such 
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a possession would be any portion of terri- 
tory which Germany might carve out for 
herself from present-day Poland. 





AUSTRIA’S CONCEPTION 


OF A JUGO- 


SLAVIC STATE 


HE present agitation for the creation 
of a great Jugoslavic state, in which as 
many as possible of the scattered elements of 
the race shall be united under a single gov- 
ernment, is only the culmination of a move- 
ment initiated long before the outbreak of 
the great war. The various phases of the 
question, and the different solutions that 
have been proposed, form the text of an ar- 
ticle by Ivanoe Bonomi in Rivista d'Italia. 
As is well known, the various fractions of 
the so-called Jugoslavs comprise not only the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovaks of Austria-Hun- 
gary, but also the Serbians of Serbia, and 
the Montenegrins. Hence, as Serbia and 
Montenegro are independent states, a com- 
bination of all the Jugoslavic elements in an 
independent union would mean the emanci- 
pation of all the Serbs, Croats, and Slovaks 
of the Autistro-Hungarian monarchy from 
Austria control. To this the Austrians 
could not have been brought to consent in 
the period: before the war. Nor would this 
have been the sole obstacle. The Jugoslavs 
themselves were not agreed as to what should 
be the center of gravity in the projected 
union. Was it the Serbians of Serbia who 
should come to an agreement with the Croa- 
tian patriots, or was it not rather the duty 
of the latter to come to terms with the 
former? 

The Roman Catholic Croatian conserva- 
tives and the clericals regarded Belgrade, 
that bulwark of the Orthodox Greek Church, 
with the lively animosity peculiar to frater- 
nal enemies. The Serbs dwelling in Croatia 
repaid this with interest, and they had been 
far from unwilling to lend their aid to the 
harsh oppressions practiced on the Croats by 
the Hungarian governors of the province. 

After 1912, however, a change came over 
the scene. Serbia, that little state which was 
so scornfully regarded by the politicians of 
Vienna and Budapest, wins battles, conquers 
territory, and holds it even in the intestinal 
war with the Bulgarians. The Conserva- 
tives in Croatia are amazed, silenced; the 
party of Serbo-Croatian coalition triumphs. 


Since destiny appears to have decreed that 
Belgrade rather than Agram is to be the 
Mecca of those devoted to the Jugoslavic 
idea, long live Belgrade and King Peter! 

It was now that Austria’s eyes were 
opened: to the gravity of the peril. Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, the heir to the throne, had 
for a long time cherished the project of cre- 
ating a third state out of the southern Slavs. 
This project, if it could have been realized, 
would have permanently checked Serbian am- 
bitions, would have transferred back to the 
Austrian monarchy the center of gravity of 
the movement in favor of Jugoslavic unity, 
and would have strengthened the Slovaks and 
the Croats in the struggle against the hated 
Italians in the region on the Adriatic coast. 

It would also have put a damper on the 
restless ambitions of Hungary, by forcing 
her to form part of a trilateral empire. The 
Austrian project, as revealed not only by the 
necessarily cautious attitude of the govern- 
ment in Vienna, but also by the explicit and 
significant writings voicing the aspirations of 
those popularly called “Young Austrians,” 
aims at the creation of a Jugoslavic state 
within the boundaries of the Empire, and des- 
tined to serve for its expansion into the 
Balkans. 

Not long since, Zanker, a German mem- 
ber of the Austrian Reichsrat, observed that 
more than half of the Serbo-Croats already 
belonged to Austria-Hungary, and an effort 
was being made to join to them the other 
half, the Jugoslavs of Serbia and Monte- 
negro. It was, however, necessary to prove 
that a solution of the question of Jugoslavic 
unity within the bounds of the Hapsburg 
monarchy would not only benefit that mon- 
archy, but Germany also, since this is an in- 
dispensable condition for the economic wel- 
fare of the Central Powers. 

The German idea of dominion over Cen- 
tral Europe embraces the creation of a state 
which shall bring the Germans into direct 
contact with the Adriatic and hence with the 
Mediterranean. In the hour in which Ger- 
many seeks to render stronger the alliance 
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with Austria-Hungary, and the German ele- 
ment in Austria feels itself supported by 
brothers of the same race in its century-old 
struggle to maintain political supremacy in 
Austria, a Jugoslavia stretching from the 
Isonzo to the Lake of Scutari, and from the 
mountains of Styria and Carniola to the Iron 
Gate of the Danube, cannot be agreed to 
either in Vienna or in Berlin. 

This is a conception that Emperor Charles 
expressly rejected when he said, last May, 
to a delegation of loyal Germans and Slo- 
vaks: “There cannot exist a Jugoslavic 
state which bars our way to the Adriatic, and 
severs the vital nerve of the Germans.” 

The design of the Austrians, therefore, 
assumes a clear outline. It is the erection 
of a Jugoslavic state—of which the bounda- 
ries within and the relations with the Em- 
pire are still undefined—formed out of the 
territories of Croatia and Slavonia, of Dal- 
matia, and of Bosnia-Herzegovina. Austria 
would give up the future Dalmatia, thus 
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weakening the Slavic opposition in the 
Reichsrat ; Hungary would renounce the spe- 
cies of sovereignty that she exercises over the 
region of Croatia-Slavonia, and the Empire 
would cede Bosnia-Herzegovina to the new 
state. 

In substance, Signor Bonomi finds that the 
result would be a greater Croatia, extending 
from the Bosnian mountains to the Dalma- 
tian sea. Agram would be the capital city, 
and the five million Jugoslavs grouped into a 
single state would constitute either the in- 
itiation of an era of local prosperity, or a 
guarantee against future perils. 

If the Austrian Empire should come as a 
victor to the peace conference, it could, in- 
voking the principle of nationality, add to 
its Jugoslavic state both Serbia and Monte- 
negro. If, on the other hand, it should not 
come as a victor, it could make its own Jugo- 
slavic state a counterpoise to the force of at- 
traction exercised by a reconstituted Serbian 
nation. 





ITALYS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


MEMBER of the Italian Chamber of 

Deputies, A. Theodoli, writing in 
Nuova Antologia (Rome) ‘n preparations 
for peace, seems to regard these as even more 
complicated and difficult than preparations 
for war. He is specially concerned lest the 
widespread ignorance as to the internal needs 
of Italy should militate against an economic 
settlement favorable to her. 

Italy will be in acute need of raw mate- 
rials and also of a new merchant marine; on 
the other hand, she will have, as before, a 
supply of unskilled labor which will be more 
in demand than ever in foreign countries, 
and must only be supplied under highly fa- 
vorable conditions. Finally, he urges that a 
strong financial policy of reconstruction now 
will put the country in a position to demand 
fair treatment from the peace congress. 

Another article in the same review deals 
with the increase in the cost of living since 

14, and from tables of statistics given one 
gathers that prices for food in Italy are in 
some instances 500 per cent. higher than be- 
fore the war, and far above what can be bal- 
anced by a 50 per cent. rise in wages. The 
consequent strained financial position of 


many families has, however, been happily re- 
lieved by “almost a revolution” as regards 
women’s work. Thousands of middle-class 
girls are working to-day who would never 
have been allowed to work before; new ca- 
reers are opening out for them, and higher 
salaries are offered. On the other hand, 
there is much real suffering among single 
women, and widows with young children. 
The writer is emphatic that women’s labor 
will remain a valuable asset to the country, 
and must be wisely encouraged even when 
war is over. 

Concerning woman suffrage in Italy Pao- 
lina Tarugi writes in the Vita Internazionale 
that little real progress has been made. It 
is true the realization of “the dynamic value 
of feminine forces” has made great progress 
among women themselves since the war, but 
men seem quite ready to argue that activities 
which are “noble and just” in war-time 
would be “the ruin of the family and the 
nation” in peace time. Italian women, how- 
ever, says the writer, intend to sticketo the 
new careers now open to them, and poli- 
ticians would do well to take note of this 
significant fact. 














THE NEW BOOKS 
THE WAR AND ALLIED TOPICS 


By Charles Le 
E. P. Dut- 


General Foch at the Marne. 
Goffic. Translated by Lucie Menzies. 
ton & Company. 219 pp. Ill. $1.75. 

The whole Allied world feels an intense inter- 
est in the personality and career of its great com- 
mander-in-chief. Everything that gets into print 
concerning any episode of his life, great or small, 
is eagerly read on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
campaign that made General Foch a great figure 
in France in the early months of the war was the 
movement that culminated in the French victory 
of the Marne. In this volume a French writer 
gives an account of the fighting in and near the 
marshes of Saint-Gond when the retreat was 
turned into an aggressive attack on the German 
lines. In the translation the story of those six 
days’ fighting is told in greater detail than in most 
English accounts of the battle. 


The Void of War. By Reginald Farrer. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 306 pp. $2. 


A series of graphic, descriptive letters from 
every section of the Allied front between the Eng- 
lish Channel and the Adriatic. These are really, 
as the sub-title designates them, “Letters from 
Three Fronts.” 


_ The Cradle of the War. By H. Charles 
Woods. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
260 pp. Ill. $2.50, 


By the Cradle of the War, Mr. Woods means 
the Near East, especially the Balkan peninsula 
and Asia Minor. In his book he gives in detail 
the sequence of events in that part of the world 
just before the outbreak of the Great War and 
the developments that have followed during the 
past four years. Mr. Woods has been a per- 
sistent traveler in those regions and is personally 
acquainted with many of the rulers and states- 
men who are now lined up on the side of the 
Central Powers or with the Entente. Germany’s 
Mittel-Europa schemes and plottings are fully 
exposed. 


From Berlin to Bagdad. By George A. 
Schreiner. Harper & Brothers. 370 pp. Ill. $2. 


As correspondent of the American Associated 
Press, Mr. Schreiner described the operations of 
the Allied forces against the Dardanelles and the 
peninsula of Gallipoli. While on that mission 
he had interviews with the Sultan and with the 
leaders of the Young Turks’ government. He 
also met the Turkish military leaders at the front. 
The material gathered in this way forms the 
basis of Mr. Schreiner’s new book, “From Ber- 
lin to Bagdad,” but perhaps the chief value of 
the work to the average reader in America is the 
series of pictures that he gives of the life of the 
Turkish people, especially the women. 


The Flame That Is France. By Henry Mal- 
herbe. The Century Company. 182 pp. $1. 

An English translation of a French work con- 
sisting of a series of reflections and impressions 
inspired by the war. The book has distinct lit- 
erary quality. It won the Goncourt Prize for 1917. 


The War and the Future. By John Mase- 
field. Macmillan. 98 pp. $1.25. 

The two lectures delivered in’ America by the 
English poet during the early part of 1918. 

4 


Religion and War. By William Herbert 
Perry Faunce. The Abingdon Press. 188 pp. $1. 

In this little book the president of Brown Uni- 
versity gives forceful expression to his views con- 
cerning the opportunity of the Christian Church 
in the coming era of reconstruction. 


Nerves and the War. By Annie Payson Call. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 220 pp. $1.25. 

A book full of valuable suggestions to the sol- 
dier, and hardly less instructive to the non-com- 
batant. There are useful chapters on “Shell- © 
Shock,” “l.. a Hospital,” “The Power of Cleanli- 
ness,” and “The Saving of Human Energy.” 


Fields and Battlefields. By No. 31540. Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Company. 260 pp. $1.50. 

Pictures, skilfully painted, of life in the dress- 
ing stations, just behind the lines where the men 
of the Medical Corps toil ceaselessly in the service 
of humanity. 


War and Progress. By William S. Howe. 
Boston: LeRoy Phillips. 136 pp. $1. 

In his survey of world politics the author of 
this book, who was formerly an official of the 
American Consular Service in China, emphasizes 
the value of an Anglo-American alliance in 
thwarting Teutonic plans for domination. 


The Victims’ Return. By Néelle Roger. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 134 pp. $1. 

An account of the repatriation of interned 
and evacuated French. civilians. Of this import- 
ant work comparatively little has been known 
in America. 


The Silent Watchers. By Bennett Copple- 
stone. E. P. Dutton Company. 342 pp. $2. 
Well-written accounts of all the important ac- 
tions in which the British Navy has figured 
during the war. The author is especially well 
informed. His stories of the sea-fights originally 
appeared in the Cornhill Magazine and he has 
had the benefit of criticism from men in the ser- 
vice during the process of revision. 
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The Children of France and the Red Cross. 
By June Richardson Lucas. Frederick A. Stokes. 
Ill. 193 pp. $1.50. 

The toll of children during this war has been 
heavy. How much worse it might have been, 
Mrs. June Richardson’ Lucas (Mrs. William 
Palmer Lucas) tells us in her book of daily 
journal letters, “The Children of, France and the 
Red Cross.” The author accompanied her hus- 
band when he went to France as chief of the 
American Red Cross Children’s Bureau, and 
worked with him ten months in saving the chil- 
dren who had been in captivity in Germany and 
had been returned through Switzerland. Many, 
and most pathetic, are the tales of tragic child- 
hood and its suffering that Mrs. Lucas tells. The 
bravery, patience, and cheerfulness of these war 
orphans is pictured intimately and tenderly in 
these letters. 


Naval Heroes of To-Day. By Francis A. 
Collins. Century. 285 pp. Ill. $1.50. 

One does not have to delve in the annals of 
past wars to find thrilling tales of naval adven- 
ture. Coming down to our own day, we are no 
longer limited to the British Navy for stories of 
gallant exploits at sea. The American sea-fighter 
has once more come to his own. Mr. Collins has 
assembled a wonderful array of true sea-yarns 
vouched for by officers of the American Navy. 
Even if the Navy has not yet had its chance to 
do the spectacular thing, there have been no end 
of instances of individual bravery and heroism 
outside the circle of limelight. 


“We'll Stick to the Finish!” “C’est la 
Guerre.” By Joe Mitchell Chapple. Boston: 
Chapple Publishing Company. 303 pp., Ill. $2. 

Americans visiting the Western Front are not 
all interested in the same things and do not all 
meet the same persons. No one, we may be as- 
sured, would be more certain to hunt out the lead- 
ing personalities than Mr. Chapple. It is said 
that he holds the American record for knowing 
great men. Furthermore, he has a breezy, in- 
imitable way of telling about his encounters. 
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Rumania’s ‘Sacrifice. By Gogu Negulesco. 
The Century Company. 265 pp. $1.50. 

Senator Negulesco explains his country’s en- 
trance into the war and her subsequent collapse 
and withdrawal. He is one of those who be- 
lieves that Rumania would have been of greater 
aid to the Allies if she had not entered the war 
at all. 


Present-Day Warfare. By Jacques Rouvier. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 195 pp. $1.35. i 
A French officer’s non-technical attempt to show 
American civilians how a modern army trains 
and fights. Captain Rouvier is a member of the 

French Military Mission to the United States. 


The Future of German Industrial Exports. 
By S. Herzog. Doubleday, Page. 196 pp. $1. 

The German plan for the control of the world’s 
trade after the war, as worked out by a leading 
engineer. An introduction to this translation is 
supplied by Mr. Hoover and his associates in the 
Food Commission. 


The Spirit of Democracy. By Lyman P. 
Powell and Gertrude W. Powell. Chicago: 
Rand-McNally & Company. 210 pp. Ill. $1. 

An excellent selection of patriotic prose and 
verse. The book is in truth a remarkable em- 
bodiment of the war spirit of the Allies, as voiced 
in current literature. Even the selections from 
writings and addresses long antedating the war 
period have a direct bearing on the developments 
of the past four years. 


The American Spirit. Edited by Paul 
Monroe and Irving E. Miller. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son: World Book Company. 350 pp. $1. 


In this little reader the editors have endeavored 
to focus attention upon the constructive aspect of 
patriotism. The selections are well calculated to 
inspire “a wholesome and sane regard for our 
own country, without the development of undue 
national egotism.” 





REFERENCE BOOKS 


The Motor Truck as An Aid to Business 
Profits. By S..V. Norton. Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Company. 509 pp. III. $7.50. 

The great and obvious value of such a work 
as this of Mr Norton is that it makes available 
to the individual business man, whether he re- 
gard himself as “large” or “small,” the experi- 
ence of men and corporations the country over 
who have had to deal with and study the motor 
truck as a factor in business. No one in the 
United States has had a better opportunity than 
Mr. Norton to investigate at short range the prob- 
lems that the owners of motor trucks everywhere 
are trying to solve. Not only does he know the 
problems themselves, but the solution of many of 
them has become with him a part,of the day’s 
work. Among our readers we know there are 


many who have a direct interest in the motor 
truck from the business standpoint. In this vol- 
ume such readers will find precisely the informa- 
tion that they need. 


Who’s Who in America. Edited by Albert 
Nelson Marquis. Chicago: A. N. Marquis & 


Company. 3296 pp. $6. 

This is the tenth biennial issue of one of the 
most useful reference books in the English lan- 
guage. It contains nearly 23,000 brief biographi- 
cal sketches of Americans who are doing things 
at home and abroad. More than 3000 of the 
subjects treated in this volume have figured in 
no previous edition of the work. The entrance of 
the United States into the World War largely ac- 
counts for this increase. 
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SOME NOVELS OF PRESENT AND PAST 


T was said of H. G. Wells’s novels which pre- 

ceded “Joan and Peter,” that “Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through” discovered God, and that “The Soul 
of a Bishop” explained Him. The successor to 
these novels, “Joan and Peter,” seems to take a 
step backward in its conclusion that the Almighty 
is the “Nameless and the Incomprehensible.” ‘The 
book is not a second “Mr. Britling” either in the 
literary skill of its construction, or the interest of 
its subject matter. The sub-title, “The Story of 
an Education,” fairly describes the content, and 
this story is a clothes-horse upon which Mr. Wells 
hangs his theories of government, the war, 
and the world’s future. Joan and Peter are 
cousins—conveniently so—for Mr. Wells’s pur- 
poses. * They grow up under the guardianship of 
a distant cousin of Peter’s, Oswald Sydenham, a 
terribly disfigured man, winner of the Victoria 
Cross at the bombardment of Alexandria. Oswald 
theorizes about universal peace and does his hest 
to bring up the orphans, who grow up quite like 
young savages, with their wills unbroken by dis- 
cipline and their minds free from old traditions. 
It is to this type of youth in England, Mr. Wells 
contends, to which the future belongs. Pre-war 
England he sees as a hopeless muddle. To Joan, 
who marries Peter, willy-nilly, and to Peter, who 
goes to war, he entrusts the old patterns and dead 
forms for remolding. There is much to praise in 
the book. It is provocative of thought, vigorously 
written, and of broad scope. But with the excep- 
tion of Dolly, Joan’s mother, and Lady Charlotte 
Sydenham, representative of the conventional, the 
established England, the characterization is 
shadowy. Mr. Wells, the pamphleteer, triumphs 
over Mr. Wells, the novelist. 


Another English novelist, Clemence Dane, au- 
thor of that brilliant psychological novel, “Regi- 
ment of Women,” has used a theme identical with 
Mr. Wells in her last novel, “First The Blade.” 
It is a study in the development of two young peo- 
ple, Laura Valentine and Justin Cloud, both 
obligingly orphans, in order to be unhindered and 
unhampered by the older generation. Her can- 
vas is narrower, but her characterization is more 
vivid. Laura and Justin are as real as the Eng- 
lish landscape. Laura is the more aggressive 
character even as Joan is the leader in her love 
affair with Peter, but the novelist leaves Laura 
baffled by Justin’s cloudy vision, after a broken 
engagement in which a collection of birds’ eggs, 
Laura has smashed in the effort to awaken his 
love and responsibility for her, plays a major 
part. They part without the renewal of the en- 
gagement, and Justin goes to war. The author 
leaves them at this point with the tantalizing re- 
mark: “I know no more of Laura Valentine or 
Justin Cloud,” and the sentence: “First the blade, 
then the ear—I never promised you the full corn.” 
One is grateful for the bits of gracious descrip- 


1Joan and Peter. By H. G. Wells. Macmillan. 593 


pp. $1. 5. 
*First The Blade. 
317 pp. $1.50. 





By Clarence Dane. Macmillan. 


tion scattered throughout the book; they relieve 
the monotony of a narrative that bears somewhat 
too close a resemblance even as Mr. Wells’s 
novel, to a sociological tract. Nevertheless the 
book has power, sound psychology, and a fresh- 
ness that is sincerely gratifying. 


The publication of “A Sorry Tale,” a story of 
Judea, Galilee and Rome, written by Mrs. John 
H. Curran, of St. Louis, through the medium of the 
ouija board, was followed by her transcription of 
a tale of mid-Victorian England, “Hope True- 
blood.”* Whatever brain lies behind the narra- 
tive, whether of a shadowy denizen of the seance 
room, or the subjective mind of Mrs. Curran, the 
touch of a literary artist is evident in this book. 
There is a curious ghostly windiness in the nar- 
rative; almost, it escapes bounds, but is cleverly 
turned and twisted into form as the tale 
progresses, It is a mystery story, laid in a grimly 
Puritanical village in England, that concerns a 
beautiful girl, Sallie Trueblood, and her “brat,” 
whose apparent illegitimacy winds a skein of mys- 
tery that is only unraveled in the last chapter. 
The scene where the dying Sallie plays the make- 
believe game of “Sir Peter Lilyfinger” with the 
little Hope is one of the most exquisite episodes 
in recent fiction. The book teaches the sanctity of 
motherhood, and ends on the note of faith in the 
endless love and wisdom of the Creator. 


Fourteen choice tales of the supernatural by 
famous authors have been collected in a single 
volume by J. W. McSpadden.* They are: “The 
Apparition of Mrs. Veal,” by Daniel Defoe; 
“Ligea” and “MS, Found in a Bottle,” by Poe; 
“The Phantom Rickshaw,” by Kipling; “To Be 
Taken with a Grain of Salt” and the “Bagman’s 
Story,” by Dickens; “Washington Irving’s tale of 
“The Lady with the Velvet Collar” and “The 
Storm Ship”; “The Were-wolf,” by H. B. 
Marryat, and “What Was It,” by Fitzjames 
O’Brien. Walter Scott is represented by “The 
Tapestried Chamber.” Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
by “The House and the Brain.” Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, by “The Grey Champion,” while “The 
Nurse’s Tale,” has been winnowed from the writ- 
ings of Mrs. Gaskell. 


Lady Mary Shoreham and an American cap- 
tain figure in “It Happened Over There,” a war 
romance by Dr. Burris A. Jenkins. The story 
opens on a transatlantic liner and rapidly shifts to 
include scenes of submarine attacks, air-raids in 
London, Red Cross and Red-Triangle work, and 
the routine of munition factories. The narrative 
gallops and gives all the thrills desirable in a 
romance of war days. The villainies of the Hun 
are set forth with all the energy and expressive- 
ness satisfactory to the most ardent patriot. 





8Hope Trueblood. By Mrs. John H. Curran. 

*Famous Ghost Stories. By J. Walker McSpadden. 
Crowell. 312 pp. $1.25 

5It Happened Over There. By Burris A. Jenkins. 
Revell. 192 pp. $1.25. 
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SOLDIER POETS 


: oo quantity of excellent poetry that has come 
out of England since 1914, in particular from 
soldier poets, makes one remember a sentence from 
’ the published letters of John Butler Yeats, R. H. A., 
to his son W. B. Yeats, the Irish poet, in 1915. 
He wrote, commenting upon the types of men 
which are recognized by the idea of service— 
. those who would rule and those who would be 
ruled, that he fiercely contended for another 
type, “the man who does not want to rule or to 
be ruled . . . the man who writes poetry.” And 
because he finds England abounds in this type of 
man, England abounds in poetry. 

That these men who 
wanted to write poe- 
try free from the cares 
of state, have gone 
forth and fought and 
died for England and 
the cause of the Allies, 
perhaps a shade more 





gladly than men of 
lesser insight, is per- 
haps _ because poets 


love beauty, and beau- 
ty is after all certitude 
of belief, a certitude 
that sent Rupert 
Brooke to Sc ycros, 
Alan Seeger to Belloy- 
en-Santerre, and Joyce 
Kilmer to the Wood 
of the Burned Bridge 
near Seringes on the 
Ourcq. 


The war has taken 














heavy toll of the Eng- 
lish poets. The first to 
go, they were the first 
to fall. With easier 
vision than God gave 
many men, they hurried 
into their regiments and gave their lives together 
with all their unsung songs. Rupert Brooke’s 
story is now known to all the world, but there are 
others, little known, at least in this country, who 
fought and died bravely, and whose songs com- 
memorate the war. Among these are the youth- 
ful Charles Hamilton Sorley (he was only twenty 
when he was killed), Robert Vernede, Gilbert 
Chesterton’s friend, who fell in the attack on 
Havrincourt, Brian Brooke (Korongo), who com- 
manded a wing of the Gordon Highlanders at 
Mametz, Richard Dennys, who died of wounds 
received during the battle of the Somme, and E. 
A. Mackintosh, M. C. Lt., of the Seaforth High- 
landers. Ireland has lost her bright particular 
star of the younger poets, Francis Ledwidge, and 
Canada mourns a veteran of four years’ fighting. 
Captain John McCrae, author of “In Flanders 
Fields.’ America pays homage to the memory 
of Alan Seeger, and more latterly to the most be- 
loved of younger American poets, Joyce Kilmer. 
Of the living soldier-poets, W. M. Letts (au- 
thor of “The Spires of Oxford”), R. M. Eassie 
of the C. E. F., Patrick McGill, and Gilbert 
Frankau, are still writing inspiring poetry of the 
war. The English Review for September con- 


LIEUT. A. NEWBERRY 
CHOYCE 


(Author of “Memory: 
Poems of Love and War’’) 


tains a collection of poems from British fighting 
men, whose work is not yet familiar to readers 
in the United States. They are Major A. Hamil- 
ton Gibbs, C. Neville Brand, Sub.-Lieut. R. N. V. 
R., Major H. F. Constantine, Adam Massey, R. 
N. R., Lieut. R. Watson Kerr, Lieut. Lionel R. 
Abel Smith, and Flight Lieut. F. V. Branford. 


Rupert Brooke’s’ brief life has become a gospel 
of youth’s high endeavors. Much has been writ- 
ten about him, and yet in the memoir of him 
by Edward Marsh, one of his closest friends and 
his literary executor, there is a broader perspec- 
tive, a keener realization than anything published 
heretofore has given, of the fineness and cleanness 
of his life and the breadth of his poetical promise 
and achievement. 

The book contains extracts from Brooke’s un- 
published letters and poems and fragments not 
contained in the collected works. As a record 
of the contacts of a talented young man with the 
famous men and women of his day, the memoir 
has great interest. As a picture of youth, en- 
thusiasm and the stride of genius, it is amazing. 
From the documents, one can again make the 
generalization that men of.genius prize friend- 
ship—saving honor—above all else. Neither 
Philip Sidney, nor in a later day our own Emer- 
son, have given friendship more fervent praise 
than Brooke. Writing from Fiji to Jacques Ra- 
verat, he says: 

“There is nothing in the world like friendship. 
And there is no man who has had such friends 
as I, so many,’so fine, so various, so multiform, 
so prone to laughter, so strong in affection, and 
so permanent, so trustworthy, so courteous, so 
stern with vices and so blind to faults or folly. 
...I repeat a long list of their names every 
night before I sleep.” 


A. Newberry Choyce, lieutenant in the Lei- 
cestershire Regiment, has dedicated his poems, 





“Memory: Poems of 
Love and War,’ to 
America in memory 
“of those wonderful 


war days when I made 
my tour among her 
more wonderful peo- 
ple, the unworthy 
bearer of my coun- 
try’s message of con- 
fidence and love.” 
There are only about 
two and forty poems 
in the book, but most 
of them are eloquent 
with the echoes of the 
war—in the main, not 
of its repulsive as- 
pects, but the voices of 
the serene strength 
and beauty that is un- 
LIEUT. ROBERT NIcHoLs Clothed and made 


(Author of “Ardours and manifest to men by 
Endurances”’) the ruck of conflict. 


gi Ruvert Brooke. By Edward Marsh. Lane. 197 pp. 
2Memory, By A. Newberry Choyce. Lane. 68 pp. $1. 
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Of the shorter lyrics, “Country Born,” a reminis- 
cence of the trenches, has a genuineness that 
touches the heart: 


“Tell me of home again,” I said. 
“Speak of the flowers that sweetly blow 

With hues divine out in the fields 
Which all were mine not long ago. 


“Whisper the tale of how they wake 
Each morning to the sun’s bright call; 

And then pass on and speak to me 
Their heavy scents at evenfall.” 


He breathed it like a sacred tale, 
Love on his lips for ev’ry flower. 

While I—I sat with half closed eyes 
Forgetting for a little hour. 


In “Poems,” by Geoffrey Dearmer, we have the 
first book of a young English soldier poet whose 
work has aroused the admiration of English 
critics everywhere. He is a poet of the war, one 
who sees the verities that stand behind physical 
phenomena, and who can write of suffering and 
bloodshed as one separated by a gulf of time 
from the actual occurrences. “The Turkish Trench 
Dog,” “We Poets of the Proud Old Lineage,” and 
“Two Trench Poems,’ are among the best of 
the collection. 


In “On Heaven,’ a book of rhymed and un- 
rhymed vers. libre, Ford Madox Hueffer, another 
highly talented English poet, presents the war 
with vigor and a relieving sense of humor. The 
volume includes “Heaven,” a long poem pub- 
lished in Poetry, the idea of which recalls to mind 
an almost forgotten book, “Gates Ajar.” In deli- 
cate flowing whimsical verse, Mr. Hueffer builds 
a material heaven for kindly men who love the 
green earth and would prefer a corner of Eng- 
land or of Southern France to any Elysian field 
of a fabled paradise. ‘The soldier’s dream of 
“Blighty” is about the 
poet’s idea of heaven. 
“Foot-Sloggers,” the 
best poem in the book, 
defines the English- 
man’s intense love for 
country. It is a 
word - painting of 
England’s wolds and 
wealds, her farm- 
steads, all her beauti- 
ful lands so comfort- 
ing and lovely that her 
poets are glad to know 
that they will in time 
become a part of her 
dust. 





Another book of 
verse by an English- 














man in khaki, “Ar- 
dours and_ Endur- 
093 
ances,” by Robert yr NICAURAGUAN POET, 
Nichols, brings the — saromon DE LA SELVA 


sound of war into the 


(Now of the Loyal North 
meter of verse. 


Lancashire Regiment) 


1Poems by Geoffrey Dearmer. McBride. 87 pp. $1. 

7On Heaven and Poems Written on Active Service. 
By Ford Madox Hueffer. Lane. 128 pp. $1.25. 

SArdours and Endurances. By Robert Nichols. Stokes. 
207 pp. $1.25 
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There is the whine of shells, the spit of 
shrapnel, the booming of mortars, the curtain 
of sound made by barrage fire, the cries of the 
wounded, and the more comforting sounds of the 
mess and of the hours of relief in cheery dug- 
outs. At its top note no other poet has equalled 
this vivid record of the war. The second half 
of the book contains “A Faun’s Holiday,” and 
other poems and phantasies. Mr. Nichols’ poetry 
will have permanence; his poetic vein has breadth 
and balance. Like Alan 
Seeger, he has seen 
beyond the present. 





“My Erratic Pal,’ 
by Alfred Clark, 
N. Z. M. C., a mem- 
ber of the New Zea- 
land force, tells a 
story partly in poetry, 
partly in prose of the 
development of a 
comrade’s _ character 
under the experiences 
of life and war. 


Another poet off to 
the war is the young 
Nicaraguan Salomon 
de la Selva. He en- 
listed in July in the 
British Grenadier 
Guards, and is at 
present in a British 
training camp in Suf- 
folk, England. “Tropi- 
cal Town,’’ his first book of English verse 
(his native tongue is Spanish), shows a re- 
markable mastery of a foreign tongue as a 
medium for poetic expression. The poems 
grouped under the heading, “My Nicaragua,” 
describe his home, the sleepy tropical city of Leon, 
where as he writes “herds of sun” go pasturing 
through the languid afternoons. “Guitar Song,” 
a rendering of a guitar melody with variations, 
has a most extraordinary music such as is seldom 
found in English poetry. The section, “In New 
England and Other Lyrics,” distills the magic of 
the white birch trees of New England, of her little 
intimate valleys, her companionable hills where 
Spring found the poet in the heart of the Berk- 
shires. Another excellent poem is an “Ode to 
the Woolworth Building.” A lyric, “The Knight 
in Grey,” after the fashion of. a Moldavian 
Doina, gives the poet’s reasons for going to war. 
In the last section of the book one selects “Red 
Clay Jars” as typical of Mr. de la Selva’s best 
lyricism. Amy Lowell praises this poem as the 
best in the volume. 

The poet was born in Nicaragua about twenty- 
four years ago. His father was a judge in Leon. 
His racial strains include pure Aztec, English and 
Spanish. In 1910, on the death of his father he 
became the ward of the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment and was educated in the United States. He 
has lectured on poetry and romance languages in 
this country, and taught romance languages at 
Williams College. Besides his work in English, 
there is a large quantity of uncollected poems in 
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Spanish, contributed to Spanish papers and pe- 
riodicals. 


The work of Joyce Kilmer’ in a special me- 
morial edition will be ready within the month 
(George H. Doran). It will be bound in a sin- 
gle volume and will contain the work his friends 
consider of permanent value, memorable poems 
written at the front, intimate letters, essays, a pot- 
trait, and a memoir by his literary executor, Rob- 
ert Carlos Holliday. 


“The Singing Flame,’” by Harold Hersey, lieu- 
tenant in the American Army, and at present sta- 
tioned at Camp Eustis, Virginia, contains only 
pre-war verse. The section “Silhouettes,” sketches 
New York City in its various aspects, and pictures ° 
the poet’s reactions to its stimulating life. The 
sonnets are the best of the collection; they have a 
deep-toned music, and a reach into the realm of 
poesy beyond the technique of the poet. 


Sergeant John Pierre Roche, of the American 
Expeditionary Force, writes in. “Rimes in Olive 
Drab,”* now whimsically, and again seriously of 
the experiences of the American soldier in camp 
and at the front. They are very readable and 
have a trick of sticking in memory. 


Three anthologies of recent poetry are well 
worth adding to one’s library shelves. “War 
Verse”* edited by Frank Foxcroft, contains war 
poems written by men on the firing line and their 
sympathizers and supporters at home. “The 
Coming Dawn,” is a war anthology in prose and 
verse edited by Theodora Thompson, with intro- 
duction by. Sir Oliver Lodge. “The Golden 
Treasury of Magazine Verse,”® while including 
some war verse, is mainly of the magazine vin- 
tage of pre-war days. It is edited by William 
Stanley Braithwaite, whose practised hand has 
collected many favorites that have now become 
well known to the public. 





THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF WOMEN 


6 OMAN’S VOICE,” is an anthology that 

every woman will want. It presents 
woman’s present attitude toward life and the re- 
sponsibilities which, because of the necessities of 
war and of changing age, are hers to assume. 
It contains hundreds of quotations in prose and 
verse from representative women—artists, writers, 
suffragists, labor leaders, actors, orators, teachers, 
organizers, and home-keepers. The editing has 
been done with rare skill; the book has been 
brought down to a comparatively small compass, 
so that only a digest of the very best thought 
should be presented. The subjects are: “The 
Woman Movement,” “The Home, “The Child,” 
“The Mother,” “Love and Marriage,” “Educa- 
tion,” “War and Peace,” “Classes,” and “Miscel- 
laneous.”’ 


An excellent companion volume for “Woman’s 
Voice,” is “The Sum of Feminine Achievement,’”® 
by Dr. W. A. Newman Dorland. It contains a 
complete, orderly, and invaluable account of the 
work accomplished by the women of the world, 
and proves—although history fails to fully record 
the facts—that woman’s genius has been tri- 
umphant over all obstacles in every civilization 
since the beginning of the civilized world. An 
alphabetical index gives the names of the great 
women of history, including those living at the 
present time, and an account of the life-work of 
each. For reference purposes, it is—as the pub- 
lishers state—“a thousand books in one.” 





Memorial Edition of Joyce Kilmer’s Works. Doran. 

*The Singing Flame. By Harold Hersey. Penfield. 
138 pp. $1. 

°Rimes i in Olive Drab. 
McBride, 72 pp. 

‘War Verse. 
303 pp. $1.25. 

5The Coming Dawn. 
Lane, 289 pp. $1.50. 

©The Golden Treasury of Magazine Verse. Edited by 
William Stanley Braithwaite. Small Maynard. 324 pp. $2. 

™TWoman’s Voice. By Josephine Conger-Kaneko. Bos- 
ton: Stratford Co. 294 pp. $1.50. 

8The Sum of Feminine Acheivement. By . W. 
Newman Dorland. Boston: Stratford Co. M37 ae, $1. 30. 


By Sergeant John Pierre Roche. 
Edited by Frank Foxcroft. Crowell. 


Edited by Theodora Thompson. 


Winifred Kirkland’s volume of essays, “The 
Joys of Being a Woman,” is a most entertaining 
book. She enters upon the task of portraying 
woman’s particular joys in the spirit of adventure. 
Even those women who are acutely aware of 
their blessedness, will find from her spirited 
pages, that they have underestimated certain 
womanly delights. The papers are written out 
of a merry heart, and with a fairy-tale feeling 
that all grown-ups like to recover at odd mo- 
ments. They include such well-known “joys” as 
those of women’s clothes, their talent, wayfaring, 
gardens, education, and of many other fields that 
yield woman the maximum of feminine pleasure. 


Grandmothers have changed, and we find 
wherein they differ from the old-fashioned grand- 
mother in a narrative by Mrs. R. Clifton Sturgis, 
“The Random Reflections of a Grandmother.””” We 
are a long way off from the grandmother-in-per- 
spective, that comfortable old black-silk-frocked 
lady with cookies and sugar plums in her ca- 
pacious pockets. But after reading Mrs. Sturgis’s 
fascinating narrative, one decides that the grand- 
mother of to-day with her clubs and committees 
and her war work, stylish clothing and youthful 
eyes, is very much the same grandmother who 
was “always there and always ready,” and who 
visioned the Kingdom beyond the busy years of 
our pre-occupation with life’s tasks and joys. 


Dr. Horace A. Hollister, of the University of 
Illinois, discusses the citizenship of women from 
the educational viewpoint. His book” is really 
a survey of woman’s achievement in various 
fields, regarded in the light of preparation for 
citizenship in the broadest sense. “The Social 
Life of Women,” “Women and Religion,” “The 
Economic Independence of Women,” and “Women 
and War” are some of the topics treated. 





®The Joys of Being a Woman. BR Winifred Kirkland. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 294 pp. $1.50. 
Random Reflections of a Grandmother. By Mrs. R. 
Clifton Sturgis. Houghton, Mifflin. 137 pp. $1. 
11The Woman Citizen. By Horace A. Hollister. Apple- 
ton. 328 pp. $1.75. 
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GIFT BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS 


ENRI FABRE’S incomparable nature book for 
children, “Our Humble Helpers,’ has been 
translated by Florence Constable Bicknell. With 
the charm and naiveté of a child, Fabre tells us 
about our domestic helpers, yet does not fail to 
include in his thrilling sketches all the latest fruits 
of scientific research about the birds and beasts 
he describes. He succeeds in giving even the 
humble duck, the goose, and pig, the flavor of dis- 
tinct personality. The book has gone into many 
editions in France, and while it is primarily for 
boys and girls, grown persons will hardly lay it 
aside until they have read all its contents, so new 
and fascinating is Fabre’s method of presenting 
facts. 
“And in the lion or the frog— 
In all the life of moor and fen— 
In ass and peacock, stork and dog, 
He read similitudes of men.” 


“The Human Side of Animals,’ is the latest 


volume in the series by Mr. Royal Dixon, that in- 
cludes “The Human Side of Trees,” “The Human 
Side of Birds,” etc. He tells us most charmingly 
of the animals that practise camouflage, the ani- 
mal musicians, miners and excavators, food con- 
servers, tourists, and sight-seers; of animal mathe- 
maticians, architects, engineers, and house-builders, 
and of many more marvels of the animal world. 
The book has all the winsomeness of fairy lore 
and the qualification required by most children— 
that the fairy story be true. It is delightfully il- 
lustrated with reproductions from unique photo- 
graphs of animals, mounted in the Museum of 
Natural History groups, and from animals in 
their native wilds. 


“Jungle Peace,”® a book of science and travel, 


relates in a narrative of exceptional literary style 
the experiences of Mr. William Beebe while in 
charge of the Tropical Research Station of: the 
New York Zodlogical Society. From the vantage 
of a great house in the heart of the Guiana wilder- 
ness, he carries on his studies of birds, animals, 
and insects, finding beyond scientific knowledge of 
the jungle, beauty unknown to dwellers in the 
scantily herbaged North, and a magic of wonder- 
ful light, and waiting trees, and silence, and— 
peace. Mr. Beebe’s style is not excelled by any 
other nature writer; it resembles in its pictorial 
quality and music the stories of W. K. Hudson. 
In his loving-kindness towards all created things, 
he may be compared to Fabre. The chapters, with 
three exceptions, were reprinted from the Aflantic 
Monthly. The book is dedicated to friends of the 
author, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt. 





1Our Humble Helpers. By J. Henri Fabre. Century. 
374 pp. Il. $2. 

"The Human Side of Animals. 
Stokes. 252 pp. Ill. $1. 

3Jungle Peace. By William Beebe. Holt. 293 pp. 
Ill, $3.75. 


By Royal Dixon. 

















NESTLING HOATZIN CLIMBING WITH THUMB AND 
FOREFINGER—ILLUSTRATION FROM “JUNGLE PEACE,” 
BY WILLIAM BEEBE 


(The Hoatzin is one of the most remarkable birds liv- 
ing on earth to-day—a survival of the youth of bird life 
the transition from reptile to the feathered creature of 
the air) 


Indian stories of animals and their wonderfu. 
exploits are told in “Over Indian and Animal 
Trails,”* by Jean Thompson. They are related 
by the wise old Indian chief to his grandson, 
Little Beaver, in the twilight by the camp-fire. 
There are marvelous tales of Wabasso, the hare, 
who outwitted Upweekis, the lynx, of Unk-wunk, 
the porcupine, of Moween, the bear, and all the 
furry folk of river and forest. The stories are 
exquisitely illustrated in color by Paul Bransom, 
who pictures the animals in the woods and 
streams, where the little Indian boy knew them. 


Coincidently with the publication of the “Life 
and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris,” ten Uncle 
Remus stories, which have never appeared in 
book form have been discovered and bound to- 
gether under the title, “Uncle Remus Returns.’® 
Julia Collier Harris states in the preface that 
these stories have been collected in company with 
some character sketches of the old man, who re- 
counted them in order to give the stories a back- 
ground of “vivid, amusing glimpses of Uncle 
Remus’s personality.” 





4Over Indian and Saline! — By Jean'M. Thomp- 


son. Stokes. 263 pp. 
5‘Uncle Remus Returns. By on. ean Harris. 


Houghton, Mifflin. 175 pp. Ill. $1. 














FINANCIAL NEWS 


I,—" PEACE” STOCKS AND THE FALL IN 
COMMODITIES 


N this article last month point was given 

to the reflex in exchange on neutral coun- 
tries and in the prices of foreign government 
bonds of the steady gains of the Allied ar- 
mies in France. Even-more interesting and 
significant movements of a financial and eco- 
nomic character have followed the startling 
developments that began late in September 
when the Turkish forces in Palestine were 
crushed. The retreat and surrender of Bul- 
garia, the bid for peace by the Central Pow- 
ers, and the signal victories of General Foch 
on the West Front have, each in its turn, 
brought forth an expression of confidence in 
an allied success, and this within a relatively 
few months. 

The neutral exchanges and foreign govern- 
ment bond prices first gave the clue as to 
where banking opinion in Europe and in the 
United States,—the most accurate in inter- 
preting political and economic undercur- 
rents,—was tending. The movements in 
both were convincing to those who watched 
them. They did not, however, influence the 
general run of securities or of commodities. 
This fact was emphasized last month. 

The collapse of Bulgaria, however, made 
the situation clear. All doubt as to the vic- 
tor in this war, if there had been any since 
July 18, was swept away. Neutral ex- 
changes went much lower than they had been 
in September. From an average premium 
of 40 per cent. over parity they declined to 
one of about 10 per cent. Foreign govern- 
ment bonds listed in New York went steadily 
upward. Those which give the option of 
conversion into long-term issues were in great 
favor because such bonds would command 
a high premium a few years hence. One of 
the remarkable demonstrations was in Brit- 
ish consols, the century-old barometer all 
over Europe of things financial and commer- 
cial and things political. ‘They rose nearly 
five points in the early part of October, sell- 
ing 10 points above the 1917 closing, and on 
a 4 per cent. income basis. At one-time last 
year they were on about a 5 per cent. basis. 
French Government securities on the Lon- 
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don and Paris markets auvanced sympathet- 
ically. 

In Europe there was another side to the 
picture. Berlin reported a panic on Octo- 
ber 4 and 5 of “indescribable severity.” A 
few days later press cables from Scandina- 
vian countries stated that the stocks of ship- 
ping companies had suffered a tremendous 
overnight shrinkage. ‘There was the hand- 
writing on the wall of normal ocean freight 
rates once more. It may also have suggested 
the effect on these rates of the great amount 
of American tonnage that will be released. 
when the war ends, to commercial uses. 


Prices of Raw Materials 


Commodity markets in the closing week of 
September and in the first half of October 
translated the situation abroad as one rapidly 
making for a readjustment in prices of all 
raw materials, even where some of these were 
essential to the war. The change that has 
come about as a result of this conclusion is 
best indicated as follows: 


August Price 

“a Price October 10 

Cotton, spot middling... 37.30 cts. 32.05 cts. 
DMR wiv iiinobacocasnene " $1.66%4 $1.10 
cose Aeon ae co keer 44.50 33.40 


There has been no effort at Government 
price-fixing in corn, whose market, unlike 
that for wheat, has been free to express the 
sentiments of speculators on the war condi- 
tions. ‘They were quick to see that if an 
early peace was likely American corn would 
be brought into competition with corn from 
Argentina. Cash corn this year has sold 
above $2 a bushel, but during October it was 
freely predicted in the Chicago grain pit that 
it would drop to a dollar a bushel and that 
oats would fall to fifty cents a bushel. Had 
there not been support to the wheat market 
in the form of a Government guarantee of 
$2.25 a bushel for the 1919 crop we would 
doubtless have seen very panicky conditions 
in wheat futures. There are vast stores of 
wheat waiting to be shipped from Australia, 
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and with the surrender of Turkey and an 
opening of the Dardanelles, Russia would be 
at least a potential, if not actually for some 
time a real, competitor of the United States 
in tle wheat markets of the world. 


Rise and Fall of Stocks 


Turning back to the securities markets, one 
finds abundant evidence in October prices of 
concern by those who held stocks of compa- 
nies whose profits during the war were 
greatly in excess of those in the three-year 
pre-war period. On the other hand, the 
shares of corporations that have been dor- 
mant and those which reflect the benefits of 
new conditions growing out of the war have 
been advancing with great rapidity. 

In the former class are the issues of iron 
and steel and equipment companies. In about 
two weeks, following the debacle in Palestine 
and in Bulgaria, these had an average decline 
of 10 points. Some of the individual losses 
were twice as large as this. United States 
Steel Common, the most popular industrial 
stock listed, fell from 116 to below 105. 
There was no suggestion of a reduction of 
dividends by any company. Current earn- 
ings, in most instances, were reported as very 
satisfactory. The decline reflected a change 
of mind on the part of those who buy and 
sell rather than a change in intrinsic values. 

On the other hand, new prominence was 
given to securities of corporations which con- 
tain promise of expansion of production un- 
der peace conditions, or else relief from oner- 
ous burdens that have been inflicted by the 
higher costs of materials or labor in a period 
of war inflation. Most conspicuous in this 
group were the oil stocks. In the weeks 
when iron and steel and equipment shares 
were falling a 10-point average Mexican 
Petroleum rose +5 points and Texas Com- 
pany 40 points. Oil is looked upon as the 
new fuel of the ocean carrier. Further vis- 
ible supplies of gasolene have been reduced 
nearly two-thirds within a year, and this fact, 
emphasized by “‘gasless Sundays,” drew specu- 
lative attention to the companies able to en- 
large, without capital increase, the production 
of crude oil. 

The public utilities have, for months, been 
in about the same credit condition as the 
railroads were a year ago. Holders of their 
securities had been greatly concerned by the 
numerous reductions of dividends and the 
threats of interest suspension. The Financial 
World, in a special investigation of public 
utility company earnings and finances, the re- 


sults of which were published September 30, 
found that the net earnings in 1917 had de- 
creased over $24,000,000, or 2% per cent., 
whereas they had increased 20% per cent. in 
1916 over 1915. For the first nine months 
of 1918 the returns would be very much more 
serious even than those of last year were 
the actual figures available. 

The new political and economic outlook, 
however, at once urged owners of these se- 
curities to hold them, although they had been 
on the point of selling. In August an issue 
of American Telephone & Telegraph 6 per 
cent. convertible bonds, offered to sharehold- 
ers at 94, was taken by them only in part, 
and subsequent to the offering the bonds sold 
at 93, or a 7 per cent. basis. The day Cam- 
brai fell they touched par. Meanwhile, the 
stock into which they are convertible in 1920 
rose from about 90 to nearly 110. Part of 
this increase, however, was due to the clos- 


‘ing of rental terms under the Government 


lease by which interest on these and other 
bonds of the corporation were guaranteed for. 
the life of the contract, as well as the 8 per 
cent. dividend on the stock. The same sort 
of guarantee, given to the Western Union 
Company, influenced the rise in its stock from 
82 to 95. Elsewhere in the list of public 
utility securities, however, there were many 
gains and predicated entirely on the belief 
that, with the higher rates for service al- 
lowed the last few months by commissions in 
different parts of the United States and with 
a probable high level having been reached for 
both commodities and labor these companies 
could expect to gradually enlarge their mar- 
gin of safety for fixed interest obligations. 
The highest prices for automobile shares 
were reached in 1916. They were among 
the most conspicuous of the “war brides.” 
The country was then freely spending the 
money it was making on war contracts from 
Europe and from the high prices obtained 
from farm products. Production of passen- 
gers cars was at a rate never before known. 
When the war came to America and economy 
became necessary this buying steadily con- 
tracted. Prices of automobile shares were 
cut in two in some cases and dropped to only 
a third of former market quotations in others. 
The government restrictions on production 
found them as a class wholly liquidated and 
on the recovery. The automobile concerns 
now have $800,000,000 worth of orders for 
Uncle Sam on which they make a fair profit, 
though not so great a margin of gain as on 
their regular manufacture. Just how long 
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it will take to change this industry over from 
a war to a peace basis will depend on how 
much more time is required to defeat Ger- 
many and bring her to final terms. Probably 
from six months to a year will be necessary to 
establish the old conditions. ‘Those who have 
been accumulating automobile stocks are dis- 
counting a return to large profits from the 
output of standard designs after peace. 


What Are Stocks? 


For reasons that are obvious in some in- 
stances and rather difficult to analyze in 
others the “peace” group of securities has 


“Peace” 


been steadily enlarged since early in October . 


to include, in addition to those previously 
mentioned, stocks of copper, tobacco, food 
supply, building, shipping, express, mail- 
order, chain-store, fertilizer and agricultural 
implement companies. It would be hard to 
determine why some such go in the “peace” 
list from the “war” group. The distinction 
depends mainly on the individual point of 
view as to the amount of reconstruction work 
there is to be done abroad and the terms on 
which it will be negotiated; also as to the 


continued stability of prices of raw materials. 


now artifically maintained by government 
decree. On this subject there are wide dif- 
ferences of opinion. It is quite clear that as 
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railroad stocks suffered severely though liqui- 
dation by European holders who had to use 
the proceeds for war loans they will be among 
those securities to improve with peace and 
when the competition with government bor- 
rowing is removed. With a rate structure 
as generous to the carriers as the present one 
and guarantees likely to continue until the 
end of 1920, as a minimum, the high income 
return of the better grade rails is much to 
their present advantage, as the investor looks 
over the selective lists of securities prelim- 
inary to making his purchases. 

Finally, there must be an entire recasting 
of the ideas that have been held for the past 
two years or more of the future of long-term 
corporation bonds. The best judges of money 
conditions believe that rates will be easier 
after the war. This will favor securities of 
fixed interest as railroad, public-utility, and 
industrial bonds. It will equally apply to 
railroad and industrial preferred stocks of 
fixed dividend standards. Within a month 
the average price of railroad bonds of the 
highest grade has been at the lowest since 
the war started. Recently it has risen several 
points, but is still much lower than in Janu- 
ary, 1917, There is a certainty of a continued 
strengthening of this class of securities from 
now on to the end of the war. 





II.—INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 979. Bostwsi & LOWELL STOCK—PREMIUMS 
ON LIBERTY BONDS 


From the aga of view of a moderately long-term 
speculator, what should be the course to take with 
segs & Lowell? The substance of Mr. McAdoo’s 
os as published seems to be to restore the Boston & 
aine at the expense of its leased lines. 
What premium may be — after the war on 
Liberty Gada excepting the 34s? 


We doubt our ability to discuss the position of 
the Boston & Lowell stock in respect to the pro- 
posed reorganization plan for the Boston & Maine 
system from the point of view of-a speculator in 
the stock, either short or long term, but it may per- 
haps help you to some extent if we undertake an 
expression of our opinion on the general attitude 
which we think the Boston & Lowell stockholders 
ought to take. 

Briefly, we think they should be glad to give 
their assent to the reorganization plan as pro- 
posed. We base our opinion very largely upon 
what we consider the significance of that feature 
of the plan which contemplates supplying for the 
rehabilitation of the system as a whole $20,000,000 
of new money in addition to the $10,000,000 which 
the Government has already advanced. 

We are also of the opinion that, after all, the 
sacrifice which the Boston & Lowell stockholders 
are called upon to make is not so great. If the 


plan is put into effect as proposed they must ac- 
cept for a period of five years four-fifths of the 
present rate of dividends, or 6.4 per cent., instead 
of 8 per cent. per annum, but only in the event 
that meanwhile it shall be impossible to float the 
proposed issue of $12,000,000 new preferred stock 
of the Boston & Maine. 

Boston & Lowell stock at its present price does 
not strike us as being much, if any, out of line as 
a practically assured dividend payer at the rate 
of nearly 614 per cent. per annum. 

You ask what premium may be expected after 
the war on Liberty Bonds, excepting the 314 per 
cents. In this connection one of the investment 
banking houses specializing in United States Gov- 
ernment securities (C. F. Childs & Co.) has re- 
cently made the following comment: 

“On the assumption that a 4 per cent. rate oi 
interest may reasonably represent the credit basis 
of the United States shortly after the return of 
peace (say two years hence, or January 1, 1921), 
the different issues should then be quoted as fol- 
lows: 

Ist Converted. 4% per cents, due 1947, redeemable 
1932, 102%. 

2nd Converted 4 1% per cents, due 1942, redeemable 
1927, 101%. 
3rd 4% per cents, due 1928, 101%. 
4th 4% per cents,-due 1938, redeemable 1933, 102%. 














